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Che Independent, 


TO OUR MOCKING-BIRD. 





DIED, OF A CAT, MAY, 1878, 





BY SIDNEY LANIER. 





I. 


TRILLETS of humor; shrewdest whistle-wit ; 
Contralto cadences of grave desire, 
Such as from off the passionate Indian 
pyre 
Drift down through sandal-odored flames that 
split 
About the slim young widow who doth sit 
And sing above ; midnights of tone entire ; 
Tissues of moonlight shot with songs of fire ; 
Bright drops of tune, from oceans infinite 
Of melody, sipped off the thin-edged wave 
And trickling down the beak ; discourses brave 
Of serious matter that no man may guess ; 
Good fellow greetings; cries of light dis- 


trese— 

All these but now within the house we 
heard. 

O Death, wast thou too deaf to hear the 
bird ? 

II. 
Ah! me, though never aon ear for song, thou 

hast 


A tireless tooth for songsters : thus, of late, 
Thow camest, Death, thou Cat! and leapt’st 
my gate, 
And, long ere Love could follow, thou hadst 
Passed 
Within and snatched away, how fast, how fast, 
My bird—wit, songs, and all—thy richest 
freight 


Since that fell time when in some wink of 
fate 
Thy yellow claws unzheathed, and stretched, 
and cast 
Sharp hold on Keats, and dragged him slow 
away, 
And harried him with hope and horrid play— 


Ay, him, the world’s best wood-bdird, wise 
with song— 


Till thou hadst wrought thine own Inst mor- 
tal wrong. 


’Twas wrong! ’twis wrong!—I care not, 
wrong ’s the word— 
To munch our Keats and cranch our mock- 


ing-bird. 
Ill. 
Nay, Bird; my grief gainsays the Lord’s best 
r'ght. 


The Lord was fain, at some late festal time, 
That Keats should set all Heaven’s woods in 
rhyme, 
And thou in bird-notes. Lo! this tearful night, 
Methinks [ see thee, fresh from death’s 
despite, 
Perched in a palm-grove, wild with panto- 
mime, 
O’er blissful companies couched in sbady 
thyme— , 
Methinks I hear thy. silver whistlings bright 
Mix with the mighty discourse of the wise, 
Till broad Beethoven, deaf no more, and 
Keats, j 
’Midst of much talk, uplift their smiling eyes, 
And mark the music of thy wood-conceits, 
And halfway pause on some large, cour- 
teous word, 


And call thee “‘ Brother,” ry thou heavenly 
Bird ! 











BY JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, D.D., LL. D. 





THE morning mail brings me three let, 
ters, which at orce prompt me to this com- 
munication, upon a question of lively 
interest to the whole Christian world. The 
first letter, from ove of your own corps, 
contains these pithy words: ‘‘I rejoice 
greatly in any increased influence Eugland 
may get in Turkey, and should be glad to 
see it Hindostaneed.” The second letter, 
from an American, long resident at Con- 
stantinople, and thoroughly informed upon 
the Eastern Question in all its bearings, 
says: ‘‘ The English protectorate of Asiatic 
Turkey will be an almost unmixed bless- 
ing to the people of Turkey, and will be re- 
ceived assuch by Turks, as well as Chris- 
tians,” Similar sentiments have been ex- 
pressed to me by every American whom I| 
have seen since the announcement of the 
Avglo-Turkish Convention, and the num- 
ber of well-informed Americans passing 
through Berlin this summer is greater 
than usual. One hears continually: “What 
a grand stroke of Beaconsfield !” ‘‘ What 
a glorious thing for England!” ‘‘ What 
security and hope for the East!” This is 
the spontaneous utterance of those who de- 
light in peace and in the advancement of 
Christian civilization. 

The same feeling is expressed in Ger- 
many. A friend said to me: ‘‘ This thing 
had to be done. The peace of Europe and 
the promotion of commerce and civiliza- 
tion in the East required that some strong 
power should have controlof Turkey. Rus 
sia could not be trusted with this. Europe 
would never allow that. Austria is too 
feeble and vacillating for such an under- 
taking. And, besides, Austria is Catholic; 
and we don’t want Austria, France, Italy, 
Spain, nor any Catholic power to have such 
a footing in the East. We [Germany] 
could not assume the oversight of Turkey, 
for we are too remote by land and too weak 
and inexperienced as a naval power. We 
are hemmed in by our conditions. But 
England has the prestige, the power, the 
accessibility, the experience, and she must 
do this for the peace and order of Europe 
and for the progress of free Christianity. 
Look at India !” said he, kindling with en- 
thusiasm. ‘ What a marvel of administra- 
tion! No other people could have estab- 
lished such a rule. What England has 
done.,in India she will do in Asia Minor, 
Wherever England goes, the best civiliza- 
tion follows.” 

You have seen, of course, bow vigorous- 
ly Gambetta has expressed himself to the 
same effect. Now, are we all—Americans, 
Germans, Frenchmen, Friends of Peace, 
Freedom, Christianity—are we all fools in 
this rejoicing and expectation over the 
English protectorate of Asia Minor? Is 
the simultaneous, spontaneous voice of 
Protestant Christendom applauding the 
Anglo-Tarkish Convention the ‘‘ insane” 
outcry of fools or charlatans? If not, then 
what #6 the attitude of the Opposition in the 
British Parliament,in the candid judgment 
of enlightened foreigners? ‘This question 
is prompted by my third letter, which is 
from an influential member of that Op- 
position, an old friend, with whom I am 
go accustomed to agree that I never ven- 
ture to differ from him without thinking 
morethan thrice.» His letter is written with 
great fullness and force and might well 
have been a specch in Parliament. I have 








gone over it many times, and I find that it 
always comes back to the dread of in- 
creased taxution, to an aversion to new re- 
sponsibilities and complications, and to 
hatred of Lord Beaconsfield, and the de- 
termination to break down his policy and 
to oust his party, at any cost! Ina word, 
this letter, like the speeches of the Opposi- 
tion in Parliament, is confined to the in- 
sular-economic policy, and is quite ob- 
livious of ‘‘the state of Christians and 
races in the East.” As the matter is not 
private, I give my reply, asa light upon the 
humanitary position of England in Turkey. 


‘“My DEAR AND HONORED FRIEND: 


‘*T am truly honored by your letter of the 
26th, and [assure you that I value this full 
and frank expression of your views, asa higher 
mark of your friendship than any personal com- 
pliment. 

“ Like everything from your voice and pen, 
this letter is clear, strong, and complete as an 
exposition of the policy to which your judg- 
ment has committed you. Certainly that side 
of the question could ask no better defense. 
As to what befits Eogland, your opinion asa 
statesman is entitled to the highest respect ; 
and I would not for a moment presume to 
criticise your ioternal affairs and the policy of 
your political parties. But my point of view 
is that of an independent outsider, who looks 
upon England in reference to arbitration, to 
liberty, and to Christian civilization ; and in 
these interests I rejoice in the opportunities 
secured to England by the convention with 
Turkey. If England shrinks from the occa- 
sion, withholds herself from the opportunity, 
from a simple regard to her economic and 
domestic intereste—that is her concern. But, 
in that case, I should bewail the loss to human- 
ity, aod should apprehend for England the 
fate which sooner or later overtakes a people 
who refuse a providential call to a high moral 
endeavor for themselves and for mankind. 

‘* Permit me, in the briefest way, to state my 
pointse—premising only that my views of Rus 
sia and England have not been borrowed from 
German or French sources, but are the inde- 
pendent convictions of years of observation 
and study. 

‘‘ First, as to arbitration. You know, my 
dear friend, how ardently I am in the move- 
ment for settling disputes between nations by 
arbitration. But you know, also, that I have 
frankly pototed out the impracticability of any 
scheme of arbitration which did not provide a 
power to enforce its decisions nor a penalty 
for disregarding them. 

“TI showed in my paper at Antwerp (before 
the Association for the Reform of the Law of 
Nations) how war sbould be reserved for that 
extreme penalty, Of what value are treaties 
and protocols providing for arbitration if a 
signatory power can set these aside at will, 
an@ still keep its place unchallenged in the 
Concert of Europe? Already Russia has 
twice violated the Treaty of Paris, and by the 
Treaty of San Stefano she would disdainfally 
have set it aside. That the Congress was 
finally convened ‘in accordance with the stip- 
ulations of the Treaty of Parts,’ and that the 
elosing article of the Treaty of Berlin re-enacts 
that treaty as now modified—iocluding, of 
course, the Protocol on Arbitration—is due 
solely and absolutely to the British Govern- 


ent. 
me This is a great triamph forthat public faith 
and public law without which resolutions and 
declarations about arbitration are not worth 
the paper on which they are written. Instead 
of carping at Lord Beaconsfield, the friends of 
peace should seize upon this victory of public 
law and use it for their cause. This I, atleast, 
will do. ; 

“Next, a8 to liberty. I know all the evils 
of the Tarkish Government ; but, {v0 providiog 
& substitute, I would look to an enlightened 
free government, and not to a brutal despot- 
ism. If you would know what Russia is, 











read her great novelist, Tourguéneff ; look at 
the awful barbarities disclosed by the trial of 
the young woman who shot the Czar’s favorite 
jailer at St. Petersburg; look at the persecu- 
tion of the Mennonites, in going orin staying; 
look at Poland and Siberia. I count it a most 
merciful Providence that has thrown the di- 
rection of Turkey into the hands of England, 
agaiost Russia. If England shall decline the 
opportunity of saving and ennobling peoples 
without war, because of increasing taxes—-that 
will be her affair. But then let us hear less 
of England’s sympathy for the oppressed, of 
her zeal for reform and liberty ; less of frantic 
Gladetonian gush! I have too much pride in 
England to contemplate such moral weakness 
without protest, 

‘““Oace more, as to Christian civilization, 
All great human interests—peace, order, edu- 
cation, morality, Christian progress—are to be 
furthered by British control in Asia. And this 
good work will pay its own way. The moral 
benefit to England of such high enterprise will 
be immense, and the material benefits will in a 
few years return its cost with interest. Such 
is the instinctive feeling of thousands of Chris- 
tian hearts; and Ido not think they will err 
in feeling disappointed and sad if England 
shall now halt in the great work of civiliza- 
tion to which she is pre-eminently called. 
‘There is that scattereth and yet increaseth, 
and there is that withholdeth more than is 
meet, and it tendeth to poverty.’ Don’t worry 
about too much land. Canada and Australia 
will drop quietly away. 

‘* And now, my dear friend, much as I differ 
from you, I honor your motives, respect your 
judgment, and pray for your prosperity. 

“ Ever sincerely yours, 
‘* Jos. P. THOMPSON. 

“ BERLIN, PRUESIA, July 2th, 1878.” 





THE LIBERTIES OF THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN MINISTRY. 


BY THE REV. H. D. JENKINS. 








WSHILE some of us might not object to 
another Luther to lead the Church back to 
a Clearer understanding of God’s Word and 
a larger freedom from traditional interpreta- 
tions, to me it seems that a less heroic 
leader may be of no little service to our 
Presbyterian Church. Any minister or 
layman of good strong common sense, 
versed in the simplest elements of constitu- 
tional law, not afraid to be hooted at, may 
do good service to his own presbytery, and 
indirectly to the Church at large, by plant- 
ing himself squarely upon the guaranteed 
liberties of the Churcl. For myself—per- 
mit me to say it here—I do not envy the 
supposed larger freedom of Congregation- 
alism or Independency. I to-day secept 
heartily ‘‘the Confession of Faith of this 
Church, as containing the-system of doc- 
trine taught in the Holy Scriptures” —just 
as I accepted that Confession at my ordina- 
tion; but I do not accept all the interpreta- 
tions which any General Assembly chooses 
to put upon any orevery verse of Scripture, 
and no Presbyterian minister ever engaged 
to do so. That Confession marked and 
yet marks the limit of our necessary agree- 
ment, ‘‘ Before any overture or regula- 
tions proposed by the General Assembly 

. shall be obligatory on the churches 
it shall be necessary to transmit them to all 
the presbyteries, and to receive the returns 
of at least a majority of them, in writing, 
approving thereof.” So says our Form of 
Government, chap. xii, sec. vi. And yet I 
take up my minutes of the General Assembly . 
for 1878, just received, and find a new rule 
introduced into our Form of Government by 
a simple majority of the last General As- 
sembly, to the effect that a woman shall 
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[August 29, 1878. 





not in the pulpit of a Presbyterian Church, 
at the usual hours of the public Sunday 
service, speak or teach. 

Now I do for myself, and in the name of 
over one hutidred of the late General Assem- 
bly, protest against this old trick of Church 
tyrapny—the formulating of new laws for 
the Church under the cover of an interpre- 
tation of Scripture. For how many years 
have we now wrangled over the simple 
qiestion of how to reduce the number of onr 
commissioners to the General Assembly, 
sending down one overture after another to 
our presbyteries, and in regard to the sim- 
ple numerical strength of our Assembly 
insisting upon the full forms of the Consti- 
tution; butin the vastly more important 
question of woman’s work in the Church 
the Assembly enacts a wholly new law of 
uniformity, under cover of a judicial) case 
and an anthoritative interpretation of the 
Divine Word. 

Bretbren io the Presbyterian ministry 


who treat lightly such flagrant violations } 


of constitutional law, such despotic infringe- 
ment of their covenanted liberties may 
well be reminded that there is no question 
of faith or order which may not be decided 
for them and that decision imposed upon 
them by the same process. Already, as we 
hear from across the waters, one Scotch 
presbytery has judicially censured the offl- 
cers of one of its churches for persisting 
in the use of unfermented wine at com- 
munion, under cover of an interpretation 
of the Greek words translated by ‘‘cup” 
and ‘fruit of the vine.” With us Ameri- 
can Presbyterians the case will be reversed, 
and those of us who do not accept the un- 
fermented theory will fall under judicial 
condemnation, Already our Second Ad- 
vent friends begin to press upon us, and 
the next call will be for a deliverance of 
the General Assembly to constitute the 
basis of trials for heresy upon this point, 
whereupon agreement has never been ne- 
cessitated by the Confession itself. Why 
not? If a presbytery, 1 synod, a General 
Assembly may give such authority to its 
translation of I Cor. xiv, 33—37 as to con- 
stitute a new rule of government, by which 
we all must walk, then what question of 
faith or order may not be so decided for us 
out of hand? And what earthly purpose 
does an accepted Confession or Book of 
Discipline subserve? If every year may 
add a new article to our faith or a new 
law to our discipline, 


* Then you, and I, and all of us fall down!” 


Without doubt, it lies within the power 
of presbytery, synod, or General Assem- 
bly ‘“‘to bear testimony” against what it 
conceives to be error in any doctrine or 
any practice, in any church or out of it; 
and such deliverances carry with them 
weight according to their reasonableness 
and scripturalness. But, as if to prevent 
any possible misapprehension of its 
powers and the conversion of its moral into 
judictal functions, the very section of our 
Constitution which provides fer such de- 
liverances is followed by the one quoted 
above, to the effect that the General As- 
sembly can enforce no new rule as obliga- 
tory upon the churches without first form- 
ally submitting such issue to all the 
presbyteries and receiving their ratifica- 
tion thereof. That is the Presbyterianism 
which I accepted and in whose law and 
liberties I equally glory. 

An understanding of its own liberties is 
the one need of the Presbyterian Church 
to-day. Men who boast being ‘‘true-blue 
Presbyterians,” as a rule, know no more of 
the fundamental principles of the Church 
than so many Shoshone Indians. The 
liberties of the Church are a part of her 
laws and a vital part of her being. One of 
the members of our last General Assembly, 
a D. D. from Boston, asserted in his letter 
to The Congregationalist of June 5th, or 
thereabouts, that ‘‘the General Assembly 
Was the executive, legislative, and judicial 
body of the Church.” I would not vote to 
ordain a man to her ministry who did not 
know more of her fundamental principles 
than that. Our Confession and our Book 
of Discipline constitute our Constitution; 
which can be neither altered nor amended, 
neither added to nor taken from, except 
by direct vote of the whole Church; repre- 
sented in all her presbyteries. Every con- 
stitution is for two purposes—to formulate 


mutual atgreements into positive laws, and 
to guard as reseryed liberties of the indi- 
vidual all questions not therein embraced. 

he day is coming when the Church will 
need tounderstand. this. One of,pur de- 
nomivationalpapers dismissed the whole 


who wanted to whistle ‘Yankee Doodle’ 
when the rest of the Charch wished to sing 


Chiteh.” But that@rocess of deciding for 
one’sself which é@ ‘Old Hundred” and put- 
ting out those who differ on any question, 
however foreign it may be to the accepted 
Constitution of the Church, is a violation of 
the first rights of private judgment, a vio- 
lation of the liberties of our Church itself, 
and is likely in the end to make a larger 
congregation outside the Church than in 
it. 


FREEPORT, ILL. 
——— rrr ——__ 


| ABoue CREEDS AND THEIR USES. 


BY DANIEL CURRY, D.D. 





Tue creeds of Christendom all belong to 
former times. The newest of them, the 
| Westminster Confession, is more than two 
jhundred years old, and it was, when 
formed, rather a re embodiment of old and 
, traditional opinions than a new system of 
| religious belief. The Reformation called 
, for new formularies of Christian doctrine, 
properly to set forth the positive side of 
Protestantism, of which the most consid- 
/ erable, at least historically, were the Augs- 
burg Confession and the Anglican ‘ Arti- 
cles.” The divergencies between the Luth- 
_eran and the Reformed churches led to 
more definite statements of certain points 
of doctrine, especially on the part of the 
, Reformed or Calvinistic churches, of which 
the Heidelberg Catechism is an eminent 
}example and Calvin’s Institutes an elab- 
orate exposition and defense. The Ar- 
minian controversy was the occasion of a 
further definition of the then prevailing 
opinions, especially of the churches of 
' Holland, made by the Synod of Dort, but 
of a decidedly partisan and one-sided char- 


} acter. The Westminster Confession was 


_ designed to serve as a doctrinal basis for 
the national churches of England and 
Scotland, which churches, the framers of 
that instrument assumed, were to be 
wholly and forever Calvinistic in doctrine 
and Presbyterian in polity. 

It is perhaps not at all strange that dur- 
ing the hundred years of religious laxity 
and theological indifference that followed 
the restoration of the monarchy in Great 
Britain there should have been no active 
movement toward a better statement of 
the beliefs of British Protestantism; but 
that during the last hundred years of re- 
newed and intensified religious activities 
nothing of the kind should have been at- 
tempted is certainly remarkable. The 
creeds of the Protestant churches were, 
not a few of them, prepared of set pur- 
pose to antagonize certain opinions that 
were held and taught by other Protestants; 
and yet, while these antagonistic sects 
have lived on side by side, each holding 
to its own historical creed and traditional 
faith, they have steadily approximated 
each other, until there is a substantial 
agreement among them on all important 
points, and any existing divisions of re- 
ligious opinions are no longer identical 
with denominational lines. It has, indeed, 
come to be the case, even among our most 
intelligent churchmembers—perhaps not 
including professional theologians—that 
the creeds and confessions of their own 
special denomination are not trustworthy 
indications of their personal convictions, 
Every one at all informed on the subject 
is aware that even during the life-time of 
the old men of to-day very wide changes 
have occurred in the utterances of religious 
opinions, whether from the pulpit or the 
press. Doctrinal discussions are not in 
favor with the public, and, accordingly, 
men who speak or write for the public 
feel the force of the demands laid upon 
them and quietly abstain from what might 
give offense. It is quite possible that the 
truth of God has suffered in this process, 
and that there is in some cases a disastrous 
suppression of truth, at once to the guilt 
of those who should have proclaimed it 
and to the damage of those who. should 





have been warned and instructed by it. 


* Bee case” with the remark that ‘‘a man. 


‘Old Hundred’ belonged outside the 





However these things may be, it is certain, 
beyond all doubts, that, though our age is 
not addicted to framing new. formulagies 
of faith, it is by no means superstitiously 
ht os of those that have come down to 


us from former times. We may, indeed, 


honor them as heirlooms or relics; but 
have very largely thrown off their au- 
thority. 

Nor could it be otherwise. Creeds have 
no guthority in themselves, and they can 
bind men’s opinions only as they are ac- 
cepted as correct statements of somebody’s 
Opinions that they are bound to respect. 
Religious credenda must rest upon author- 
ity—either that of ecclesiastical tradition 
or else of the Bible. If the former is the 
true basis, then the creed is an ultimate 
criterion of belief; though even then the 
right of private interpretation would prob- 
ably lead to wide variations of opinions. 
But if only the Bible is accepted as the 
final arbiter, then the creed is continually 
subject to individual judgment and must 
be at all times liable to be amended at any 
point or to be rejected as a whole, in 
obedience to each one’s notions in respect 
to its agreement or disagreement with 
that final authority. And, further, the 
meaving of the words and phrases of 
all such documents continually becomes 
less and Jess clear and definite, so that 
after two or three generations the intent of 
a public document may become quite un- 
certain. Hence the necessity for comment- 
aries and the continuous accretions of 
new authority in the form of official decis- 
ions and interpretations. Such summaries 
always need to be interpreted by the help 
of all the conditions and circumstances that 
may enter into their exposition; and, as 
Protestants have no final arbiter of opin- 
ions, and no two minds, acting freely, may 
be expected to agree at every point, so pre- 
cise agreement is not to be expected. And 
yet, because of the learned thought that in 


‘process of time becomes accumulated 


around the formula of faith of a great and 
intelligent Christian body, the chief points 
of such a system become at length clearly 
determined and firmly established. Words 
and phrases have their historical meanings, 
which are at once easy to be understood 
and incapable of perversion; and, therefore, 
to all who will thoroughly study these 
cannot fail to come at the real and proper 
intent of the subject in band. It is not at 
all a difficult matter, in this wise, to de- 
termine what is the true purport and in- 
tent of any and each of the well-known 
symbols of Protestantism; though prob- 
ably in nearly every case those who nom- 
inally accept these as their creeds would 
disavow much that they were designed to 
teach. 

It is sometimes said that every preacher 
or public teacher of theology must have 
two creeds—an esoteric and an exoteric,; the 
former for bis study and for the ecclesias- 
tical council, and the latter for his pulpit 
and pastoral teachings. And that saying 
is much more than a sarcasm; though we 
by no means concede its necessity nor justi+ 
fy itasa fact. And yet nearly every min- 
ister of the Gospel is confronted with these 
two facts: (1) that he has, either openly or 
by implication, given his assent to certain 
statements of doctrine and pledged him- 
self to inculcate them in good faith, and 
because he believes them to be the truth of 
God; and (2) he is sensible that the 
symbols of bis Church only in part co- 
incide with his own intelligent con- 
victions. What, then, is he to do? He 
must belong to some denomination, for 
without Christian organism the Church 
would be but a rope of sand and the in- 
dividual Christian, whether minister or 
layman, as the sand driven by the wind; 
and the existence of a properly organized 
and individualized Christian body, such as 
shall have life in itself and shall be a con- 
servator of life for all its members, must 
also have a somewhat comprehensive and 
a generally recognized and accepted sys- 
tem of faith. It is, indeed, eminently un- 
desirable that a minister of the Gospel 
should through all his days bear his de- 
nominational creed as a yoke; ,. that he 
should find himself compelled to use words 
and phrases for which he bas certain 
private interpretations that are quite others 
than what he expects his hearers to under- 
stand by them; and, independent of any 


specific utterances by such a one, a minis- 
ter’s position, as a member of a denomina- 
tion with a definite and well-known creed, 
isa perpetual in mt of that creed, 
in all its salient and distinctixe elements, 
80 that silence in.such a case is itself a form 
of/falsehood,. And yet he must have his 
religious home and family, of which a 
creed is a necessary piece of furniture. 
This is, indeed, putting the case rather se- 
verely, but not untruthfully. There are 
justsuch ease@a)l around us, and it may be 
feared they aré more numerous than most 
of us are ready to believe. And, among 
the evils that grow out of these things, not 
the least is the habit of the suppression of 
free thought, and a dread to inquire, lest 
the belief that one would cherish should 
prove to be an error, 


The evils of which we have thus written, 
we incline to believe, are.much more 
severely felt in the Calvinistic than in the 
non-Calvinistic churches, because the 
creeds of the former have generally fuller 
and more definite statements of doctrine 
than those of the latter, The Lutheran 
and the Anglican churches, while distinct- 
ively anti-papal and definitely evangelical, 
leave large liberty for divergencies on 
many of the details of doctrine and all of 
the merely logical deductions that may be 
drawn from the leading truths announced. 
The various Methodist bodies, together 
constituting the most numerous order of 
English-speaking Christians (excepting 
only the National Church of England), 
can scarcely be said to have a written creed 
at all; and yet their doctrinal beliefs are 
well understood, and they are held and 
cherished among themselves with al- 
most unexampled unanimity. On the 
otber hand, the creeds of the Calvinistic 
churches are usually distinguished for their 
comprehensiveness and the clearness of 
their definitions of almost the furthest de- 
tails of Christian doctrines. This is espe- 
cially the case with the Westminster Con- 
fession, which is the accepted formula of 
faith of all the various Presbyterian bodies 
of both Great Britain and of this country, 
with a few unimportant exceptions. Asa 
composition that instrument may challenge 
a comparison with almost any human pro- 
duction. Its style and language are forc- 
ible and perspicuous and its meaning is 
incapable of being misunderstood; and so 
skillfully are its parts put together that it 
touches its subject at almost every possible 
point. And inthis seeming excellence is its 
chief fault, as it leaves but little room for 
differences of opinion, even on the least 
important details of religious opinion. It 
sets forth the doctrine of predestination 
with all its characteristic force and clear- 
ness, and leaves no room for possible escape 
from its terrible determinations. Others 
may speak of that doctrine as ‘‘an abyss 
that calls rather for submission and adora- 
tion than discovery’; but the authors of 
that famous instrument were of quite an- 
other mind, for they not only set them- 
selves at work to discover and mark its 
metes and bounds, but they were quite ready 
to demand that their findings should be ac- 
cepted as final, and assent to them required 
as of the integrity of Gospel truth. This 
whole system of doctrines, including the 
tenet of predestination, defined with mas 
terly force and clearness, is imposed with 
greater or less positiveness upon every 
minister of nearly all our numerous Calvin- 
istic churches, as that which they believe 
and will teach; and yet it may be said, 
without any breachof charity, that they do 
not teach it, and, because they are honest 
men, we must conclude that they do not 
believe it. And yet it is the creed to which 
they stand committed; to which their eccle- 
siastical position is a perpetually renewed 
subscription and upon which their churcbes 
are built. 

Protestant Christendom has effectually 
drifted'away from the forms and details of 
doctrine as they appeared during the first 
half of the period ‘since the Reformation. 
These forms are now absolute and out of 
harmony with the religious thoughts of the 
age. Is it not time they should be laid 
aside, or exchanged for others better suited 


to. the present. wants of a living church ? 
An honest, open-handed revision of these 
ancient symbols—or, rather, the construc- 
tion of others, briefer, simpler, and more 





géneral—is among the not distant duties of 
those who now bear them. : 
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TREATMENT OF COLLEGE DIS- 
ORDERS. 


BY PROF, JOHN W. MEARS, D. D. 








AN evil so deeply seated, so inwrought 
with traditions of college life cannot be 
extirpated by violent repressive measures 
only. It must be managed—no less than 
denounced. It seems hardly likely that it 
will ever be suddenly and totally abolished 
in any institution, or in the colleges of 
the country collectively; but every wise 
and faithful effort should be made to this 
end. Continuous and energetic pressure 
should everywhere be exerted against the 
evil. The trustees and faculties of our col- 
leges cannot too keenly feel their responsi- 
bility for the good order of the institutions 
under their charge. 

1. The fact that rigorous and severe meas- 
ures cannot always be enforced or are not 
always successful does not render them in- 
expedient. Stern and uncompromising 
laws against rowdyism of every form, and 
a firm policy in executing them, are the 
backbone of the whole system of effort 
against the nuisance. The erderly stu- 
dents, who really come to study, the peace- 
able, and the timorous should know that 
they have the support of such laws and such 
a firm policy behind them, even if they do 
not always avail to protect them. Sucha 
wholesale procedure as the suspension of 
au entire class from Princeton College, in 
the summer of 1877, for their rude treat- 
ment of the incoming freshmen, was right 
and judicious, so far as the general policy 
is concerned, even though the hazing after- 
ward was not only not stopped, but took 
on a worse form than usual. And the col- 
leges of the land, where this evil pre- 
vails, must, in our judgment, make up 
their minds torun the risk of the permanent 
loss of a whole class, if need be, in carry- 
ing out their purpose to preserve order. 
College authorities are loth to take such a 
bold step. Possibly it might make one 
lean commencement day and leave one 
place in the triennial nearly blank; but 
future commencement days and spaces in 
future catalogues would more than make 
amends for the temporary loss—a loss the 
less likely to occur in proportion as the 
college authorities are ready to meet it. 

Should the civil authorities take the mat- 
terin hand? If the offenses are of a charac- 
ter which out of college would merit 
their interference, I see not how they can 
rightly withhold the exercises of author- 
ity. And there are offenses not now 
classed as crimes, but only as ‘college 
pranks,” which tread so close upon the 
line that it will not be wonderful if they 
are taken in hand, ferreted out, and suit- 
ably punished by the civil authorities. The 
question is being asked whether the state 
does not owea duty to every college dis- 
trict which she has thus far totally over- 
looked; whether the youth of the state, 
massed in these institutions, may not fair- 
ly demand of the state a measure of guard- 
ianship beyond the moral restraint and 
influence to which faculties are limited; 
whether the peaceably and studiously in- 
clined among them may not justly expect 
a guaranty from the state of sufficient 
order for the effective pursuit of their 
daily business, just 2s much as Christian 
worshipers may demand from the state an 
orderly Sabbath; whether the newcomers to 
its higher institutions of learning are not 
entitled, if they need it, to state protection 
against indignities, violent midnight intru- 
sions by numbers of masked men, and 
other assaults of the kind. These are the 
questions which recent events are pressing 
upon the attention of thinking men. 

It is quite true that we professors and 
students generally would regard the direct 
interposition of the civil authorities with 
jealousy, Most assuredly it ought, if pos- 
sible, to be avoided. But I should not 
wonder to see the outside world of parents, 
relatives, and friends, and lovers of good 
order generally, rising up and demanding 
the interference of the state, if college au 
thorities continue much longer to show 
themselves incapable of dealing effectively 
with disorders among their students. But 
it would still remain a problem how to 
bring state authority to bear upon this class 
of offenses, 

2. But it is idle and wrong to depend 
wholly upon the severity and rigorous ad- 
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ministration of bare laws in dealing with 
moral and responsible beings. Mechanical 
methods and policy must not be conspicu- 
ous and obtrusive. This evil must be man- 
aged, and, if possible, suppressed by man- 
agement, backed always and of course 
(backed, not fronted) by strong and whole- 
some laws. (1.) Students must have plenty 
of legitimate work to do and must be held 
to their work. I am inclined to think that 
there are institutions where the amount of 
head work demanded is considerably be- 
low what should fairly be required from 
the average student, The requirements 
of some of our best female seminaries, so 
far as they go, exceed those of some col- 
leges; and the young ladies are harder 
worked than the young men—often, in 
fact, overworked. A college which pre- 
scribes a full amount of work and which 
holds the students firmly to their duties, 
dealing promptly and strenuously with the 
idle and the reckless, will certainly be in a 
better position to deal with rowdyism, 
which is generally (though not by any 
means invariably) connected with the 
former mentioned evils. A lame, halting 
policy in the one case will encourage evil- 
doers in the other. 

(2.) Opportunities for working off the 
superfluity of animal spirits so character- 
istic of young men must be furnished by 
means of gymnastic exercises. This point 
has not been overlooked by our college 
authorities. A gymnasium, more or less 
complete, is part of the belongings of 
nearly every respectable institution. It is 
difficult, however, to keep up the interest 
in these sports; and when the college 
authorities take them in hand and attempt 
to work them into their system of training, 
or when the students of various institu- 
tions associate themselves together and 
plan a trial of skillona great scale, the 
effect on the studies and the general col- 
lege life is unwholesome. 

A writer in The Hdinburgh Review, Oc- 
tober, 1877, calls attention to the opinion 
of one of the most famous of the Greek 
poets, Euripides, upon the mischief of an 
undue pursuit of athletic excellence. It is 
found in a fragment beginning as follows: 

*€ Kaku yap bvtuev puptov cad "EAAada 
Obdev KaKiov eat GIAnTUV yevoc,” 
“Of the myriad evils that afflict Hellas, 

There is nothing worse than the race of athletes.” 
Euripides goes on to object that even for 
the body great athletic excellence wasa 
bad thing; that the athletes were never 
particularly distinguished for skill or cour- 
age in the conflicts of real war; that their 
old age was generally wretched; and that 
crowns should be reserved for the wise and 
good, who were of use to their states and 
to the whole of Greece. 

All this, coming from a source the best 
qualified in the world from experience to 
give advice on the subject, is a caution not 
to be disregarded against esteeming too 
highly and pushing too far those gymnastic 
exercises which are regarded as furnish- 
ing a vent for the excess of animal spirits 
which now takes the form of rowdyism. 
Nothing is gained by exchanging the row- 
dyism for the regatta. And is it not notice- 
able that regattas and physical training 
and athletic sports in general, when public 
contests arein view, communicate a cer- 
tain coarse and rowdyish tone to the par- 
ticipants? Are they, after all, in the nature 
of a safety-valve, and not rather an agency 
promotive of the very evil which they 
were expected to abate? They furnish a 
different channel for the otherwise unman- 
ageable animal spirits; but they foster 
their turbulence. The drill develops, but 
does not tame. 

3. We are asked by some educators to try 
the experiment of co-education as a cure 
for rowdyism. In some quarters there is a 
disposition to boast of the success of this 
scheme, as bearing upon the manners of 
the coarser sex. We regard it as alto- 
gether too much of an experiment to war- 
rant any broad inferences. When it 
carries with it the abolition of the dormi- 
tory system, as it generally does, a new 
element is introduced into the problem. 
The presence of ladies in the class-room 
and the wiping out of all specific college 
life together may lead to the supression of 
rowdyism; but a question still remains in 
regard to each of these propositions. 





(1.) Granting the refining influences of 





the ladies upon the young men, taking the 
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sum of the manners of both sexes after a | 


four-years’ course, will there be any abso- 
lute gain? And (2), granting the greater 
likelihood of good order on the part of 
young men scattered through boarding- 
houses and private homes, is the loss of the 
peculiar college life quite made up to the 
student? 

4..Our great dependence for a cure of 
these evils is an advance of sentiment 
among the students themselves. The 
practices must be branded as disreputable 
by the general and controlling opinion of 
the college community. The only other 
alternative is to break up the college com- 
munity; to tear down or otherwise appro- 
priate your dormitories; to let your 
students lose themselves in the general life 
of the community. Even this alternative 
cannot be depended upon as a complete re- 
lief for the evils complained of. Late and 
notorious instances of personal assault oc- 
curred in the rooms of students living 
beyond the college precincts. Private 
boarding-houses where freshmen have 
taken rooms are by no means exempt from 
violent assault and severe injury on the 
part of riotous upper-class men. 

How can the college sentiment be culti- 
vated so as to be itself sufficient to deal 
with the evil? An analysis of student na- 
ture would, I think, show that there is 
ample ground there for the growth of 
every desirable quality. The very out- 
rages which have lately occurred may be 
relied upon to produce a reaction in the 
minds of not afew students; and there is 
always a considerable element in the 
college community who may be relied 
upon to oppose, if there be any hope of 
success, the whole line of customs which 
are collectively termed rowdyism. 

Students read the papers, and they can- 
not fail to be influenced by the judgment of 
the press. They must mark the unanimity 
with which the entire respectable newspa- 
per world condemn their rude performan- 
ces. They must feel that the whole force 
of public sentiment is against them. There 
is not an editor worth naming in the whole 
fraternity who does not sharpen bis pen 
when news of college disturbances reaches 
his ear, and hasten to denounce them, with- 
out reserve or qualification, as he would a 
firemen’s riot or any unjustifiable out- 
break. And the newspaper popularity of 
a college depends not upon the success 
with which the students carry on their 
pranks; but upon the generalship of the 
officers of the college in promptly and vig- 
orously suppressing them. 

All this outside pressure upon the col- 
lege community is helpful. At the same 
time it helps all the more to isolate the 
student and to confirm him in the notion 
that, of course, as a student, he must be 
expected to be governed by rules of con- 
duct different from those of the outside 
world. Perhaps he thinks he too, when 
he is once outside, will write just such arti- 
cles; perhaps the very men who are writ- 
ing them now were in their college days 
not specially distinguished for observing 
the rules which now they would have so 
rigidly enforced. 

Hence the need of a sentiment indig- 
enous to the college itself—happily existing, 
I believe, in some colleges—and obviating 
the necessity of serious interference on the 
part of the authorities. Wherever there is 
a large moral, studious, and orderly ele- 
ment among the students—and that is the 
case in almost every American college— 
there is surely a nucleus, a germ from 
which such a sentiment might develop. I 
do not wish to judge harshly the Christian 
(the truly Christian) and the sincerely 
moral and orderly portion of our American 
students; but I cannot quite persuade my- 
self that either the earnestness or the wis- 
dom of their efforts in behalf of a fair de- 
gree of order in college is such as to in- 
spire their friends with enthusiasm. Gen- 
uine and extensive revivals in college and 
days of prayer for educational institutions 
do not bear upon these evils as we have a 
right to expect they should. It has been 
sorrowfully and publicly recognized by a 
distinguished graduate of Princeton that 
the recent violent outbreak in that institu- 
tion followed close upon the day of prayer 
for colleges. Unbelievers in and out of 
college are justified in making a point 
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‘against the religion that fails to influence 


decisively the character of its professors in 
a crisis where good order, respect for law, 
and humanity itself, in some degree, are at 


jstake. Ifa reformation of college manners 


should take its rise from some other source, 
while the reputedly moral and religious 
men were helplessly looking on or timidly 


‘conforming to the evil practices them- 


selves, it would be a just rebuke to their 
inaction. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association 
of the United States and Canada has estab- 
lished a College Section, with'a special sec- 
retary, for establishing and cultivating 
branch associations in every college. 
Their success has been encouraging 
thus far, and they are thus creating a 
pew bond of Christian sympathy among 
Christian young men in these institutions. 
It is not impossible that they have a mis- 
sion inthe way of developing and strength- 
ening a general sentiment which shall help 
to sustain the orderly students io the par- 
ticular college. 

The college classes now passing into the 
sophomore year have the matter very 
much in their own hands. Some means 
should be adopted to rally the orderly 
elements in these classes; to put them in 
communication with each other; to secure 
some explicit understanding, and to pass 
the word from college to college that they 
will in every way discountenance the evils 
which are peculiar to the opening of the 
college year, and will decline to stand in 
the way of the detection and punishment 
of the guilty. Joint and simultaneous ef- 
forts should be made by the faculties, 
trustees, and alumni of the different col- 
leges, and a united and strong influence 

should be brought to bear to secure an 
altogether different reception from that 
which has become traditional to the new- 
comers of the next class. Let the Golden 
Rule be applied to the beginvings of the 
college life. Let the classes be incited to 
turn their ambitionin a different direction, 
and aim to be the creators of a new and a 
better epoch in the history of the Ameri- 
can college. The classes which acbieve 
this result may be sure of such applause 
from all the organs of public opinion in 
the land and all the friends of true man- 
hood and culture and Christianity and ed- 
ucation as will outweigh a thousand times 
over the coarse fun and the rude and bar- 
barous revenges in which they now rejoice 
and boast. Far better the b: ast of the 
last class in Princeton, which was uttered 
amid the exercises of class day and in the 
presence of the distinguished president of 
the college—namely, that this was the firat 
of the one hundred and thirty classes grad- 
uated in that institution which had passed 
resolutions sustaining the faculty in the 
discipline of offenders. 

HAMILTON COLLEGE, CLINTON, N. Y. 
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“FOREIGN MISSIONS.” 


BY THE REV. H. A, NELSON, D.D. 





I MovE to amend this current phrase, by 
striking out the word foreign, Let us be 
rid of this limitation and this adherence to 
ancient prejudice, as we study our work of 
missions. I would even like a further 
amendment, dropping the last letter of that 
plural word, and calling our minds to the 
grand unity of the work which our Lord 
has given us—our mission. For, when he 
stood upon Olivet, his own mission ful- 
filled, ready to ascend to his Father and to 
resume his throne and his glory, sending 
thence his apostles, as the Father had be- 
fore sent him, how did he describe and de- 
fine their mission ? 

Recalling and revoking the restriction of 
their earlier mission, ‘‘to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel,” he does not now ap- 
point them a mission to Samaria, a mission 
to Syria, a mission to Macedonia, a 
mission to Mesopotamia, a mission to 
Ethiopia; but, uplifting their minds and 
hearts at once to a wider and a sublim- 
er view, even as the next moment he would 
uplift, with his ascending form, their 
bodily vision, hegives them one grand, all- 

comprehensive mission to “‘all the world” 
—‘‘ to every creature.” 
Let us be excused from the restriction 
which the word foreign would put upon 
us; for why should this great continent be 





excluded? Why this wide zone, stretching 














across the continent, the goodly land which 
Jehovah gave to our fathers and still gives 
to us? This land, so wide that s»ncient 
Palestine, and Greece, and Asia Mivor, and 
Egypt, and Persia might ail find room 
upon it, together with the intervening 
seas; On which the whole area of China or 
of Hindustan could be surveyed and leave a 
considerable border all around; on which 
Great Britain, and Spain, and Germany, 
and Austria, and France, and Italy might 
all be located more liberally than they are 
located now—this land, with its 40,000,- 
000 of people, with its marvelous bistory 
and more marvelous prospects—can it be 
omitted from our consideration of our 
mission to all the world? Or can our 
mission to evaagelize this land and our 
mission to evangelize all other lands be 
properly considered as two distinct and 
separate missions? Nay, Jet us fill our 
minds and our hearts with the grandeur 
and glory of our one mission to the whole 
world. 

I am not sure that we need any one 
thing more for the perfecting of our Chris- 
tian character and to fit us for our Chris- 
tian work on that grand scale on which the 
age offers it to us than a generous realizs- 
tion of the kinship, the brotherhood, the 
solidarity of mankind. 

GENEVA, N. Y. 





ORTHODOXY REJUVENATED. 


BY THE REV. P. 8. BOYD. 








WHEN apy particular statement of a doc- 
trine has served its generation, and become 
inadequate to express the belief of the 
Christian Church upen that doctrine, it is 
time for a restatement, in the interests of 
truth. And every restatement which ex- 
presses more perfeetly the Bible teaching 
upon that doctrine is an improvement. 
The truth which any doctrine contains 
remeins the same; but our imperfect ex- 
pressions of that truth may vary very great- 
ly in degrees of excellence. The more 
perfectly the expression conforms to the 
spirit of the Bible the greater the gain for 
the truth. Our new Orthodoxy expresses 
the system of truths which our fathers 
held in such new forms as are calculated 
the better to convey to us the spirit of the 
Bible. Its ideas are more thoroughly 
Christian than the prominent ideas of the 
old Orthodoxy. They have not so deep a 
Jewish coloring. They direct our gaze 
toward Christ, as presented immediately 
in the New Testament, and not so much 
toward Him as foreshadowed in the Old 
Testament Scriptures. We put our ear to 
the lips of the Master himself, believing 
that Christ is for us a better interpreter of 
both the divine nature and the human than 
any other teacher the world bas known. 

His doctrines of the Fatherbood of God 
and the brotherhood of man have found 
more emphatic expression in the modern 
statements. The old gave the greater 

emphasis to God’s kingly authority, to his 
royal prerogatives. The new recognize 
his sovereignty, but place the emphasis 
upon his character as Father and his 
paternal relations. Christ taught us to say 
‘Our Father,” and to regard ourselves, 
even from infancy, as his children. And, 
lest we should get the wrong idea of author- 
ity, he showed us that the prerogative of the 
highest is to serve. The highest con- 
ception of the old Orthodoxy seems to 
have been of God as an Almighty Ruler; 
that of the new is of God as all-powerful 
to help, to defend, to bless. That of the old 
is of God as inflexible justice; that of the 
new, of God as omnipotent love. It is not 
difficult to determine which idea is the more 
thoroughly Christian. 

Moreover, in modern Orthodoxy the idea 
of equality and human brotherhood has 
gained a more prominent place than it held 
in the old; and it is greatly modifying those 
habits of arrogance and exclusiveness 
which have been so characteristic of cer- 
tain types of the religious life, though 
always forbidden by the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. 

Again, the new statements of the doc- 
trine of human sinfulness are an improve- 
ment upon the old, in that they emphasize 
personal accountability, and in a manner 
calculated to inspire hope, rather than pro- 
duce despair, and arouse to action, rather 
than lead to sullen passivity. In the old 
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Orthodoxy sin is regarded as an inherit- 
ance. Children are born under the curse 
of the original transgression, laden with 
the guil' of Adam’s sin, and with no ability 
to escape from the burden. In the new 
Orthodoxy sin is the evil act of the sinning 
soul, the transgression of the law. Guilt 
is personal, and not transferrible. The sio- 
ning soul is the dying soul, and none shall 
die because of any evil inheritance. 
Children are born under God’s blessing, 
not under the curse; are born the objects 
of God’s love, not the subjects of his wrath. 
They belong to a redeemed race. For 
‘*Christ hath redeemed us from the curse 
of the Jaw, being made a curse for us.” 
Salvation for the sinning soul is release 
from the dominion of sin, and is secured by 
personal consecration to the service of 
Christ, It is possible for all; for all have 
the power to give themselves up to Christ, 
and the great glory of the Gospel is that it 
bas power to save the soul that makes this 
consecration. Ours, then, is the Gospel 
of hope; while theirs has very fitly been 
called the Gospel of despair. 

And the restatement of Christ’s sacri- 
ficial work we hold to be also more scrip- 
tural, in that in the light of it every sinner 
can say that Jesus died for him; but ac- 
cording to the old statemerits only a certain 
portion, called ‘“‘the elect,” could appro- 
priately make such an affirmation. Salva- 
tion thus becomes possible to all, and it is 
offered freely and consistently to all. 

This harmonizes better with the declar- 
ation that ‘‘God is no respecter of per- 
sons’; that in Christ ‘‘ there is neither Jew 
nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female.” 

The new statements of the doctrine of 
Atonement are also more biblical, in giving 
emphasis to its moral power in influencing 
sinful men, rather than to any propitiatory 
power tochange the Immutable One. It is 
a divine plan for reconciling men to God. 
It is a manifestation of love, rather thana 
display of wrath, It proves to us God’s 
willingness to forgive, and removes all ap- 
parent obstacles to the exercise of his for- 
giving love toward penitent sinners, 

Again, the new Orthodoxy gives a better 
impression concerning the future of the 
impenitent, since it impresses the sinner 
with the conviction that his evi] conduct 
is the inevitable result of his wicked 
choice, rather than the infliction of a 
vengeful Deity. It is the outworking of a 
spiritual law ordained by the Eternal Good- 
ness, by which his sinfulness becomes his 
perdition. His choice of self-indulgence, 
persevered in, is eternal death; and by all 
the laws of his being it is impossible, while 
he transgresses them, that it should be 
otherwise. 

The new statements are less material 
than the old, and avoid the frightful figures 
that bave been made so prominent in times 
past. Yet they are designed to make even 
more impressive the evil nature of sin. 
Sin, rather than penalty, is the dreadful 
thing. 

It is, moreover, an excellence ef the new 
Orthodoxy that it calls into more active 
exercise man’s reason, and seeks to present 
the doctrines of Revelation in a manner to 
harmonize with, and not contradict, the 
affirmations of the soul itself. It presents 
a way of salvation at once scriptural and 
reasonable, by ceasing to do evil and learn- 
ing to do well in the inspiring presence of 
aliving Saviour. Through loving confi- 
dence in him and loyal service, we become, 
indeed, new creatures; filled with his 
spirit—the spirit of obedience to God and 
love for our fellow-men. Redeemed by 
his death, we are also inspired with his 
life, to live ourselves unto God. It is not 
claimed that about this there are no mys- 
leries, The secrets of his kingdom God 
has kept to himself. But the way of sal- 
vation is made clear as the light at noon- 
day; and the key of all the mysteries of 
the kingdom basinscribed upon it that one 
word, which blazes from the Cross of 
Christ and is the name of him we most 
adore—Eternal Love. He who has brought 
us the best revelation of that love is the one 
most competent to assist in solving the 
darkest problems of life and destiny 
Those entering his school as disciples will 
at length discover that they have gained an 
entrance to the palace of eternal truth. 








From this glance, it appears that the new 


Orthodoxy has this advantage over the old, 
that it isin spirit in more perfect accord 


with the spirit of our age, 

And, in any just comparison of our age 
with those preceding it, it is not difficult to 
sve that in spirit it is more Christian; be- 
cause it is more tolerant, more liberal in 
the true sense of the word, less inclined to 
persecute and oppress, more inquisitive 
after truth, and more thoroughly imbued 
with humanity. Nor do we mean to be 
boastful in thus speaking. It would bea 
shame to us if it were not true. 

We do not abate one jot of reverence for 
our fathers, while seeking thus to maintain 
our self-respect. The leaven of divine 
truth has now had longer time to work and 
it ought to bave made these changes. We 
believe that, under the influence of truth 
and the Divine Spirit, the world is making 
progress in good. To confess this is to 
profess faith in God; to deny it is to show 
lack of faith. To seek in all earnestness 
to keep abreast with the onward march of 
God's advancing host is to walk in the 
light; and this is our cherished purpose. 

We believe that the Gospel of Christ is 
the power of God unto salvation. Itisa 
success; not a failure. To the spiritual 
perception of the new Orthodoxy the doors 
of Heaven stand wider open than they 
seemed to do to our forefathers. We rec- 
ognize that there are more gates than one 
to the Heavenly Jerusalem, and that they 
stand open night and dav.’ It seems to us 
that a much larger proportion of the race 
are seeking and finding entrance, and that 
this proportion will go on greatly increas- 
ing as the leaven pervades more and more 
the vast lump of humanity. As Cbrist 
promised to he with his disciples alway, 
even unto the end of the world, we accept 
this as the sure pledge of ultimate success. 
In his word we find the all-sufficient assur- 
ance that his truth is to have a complete 
triumph. Not the evil one, but the eternal 
goodness is the omnipotent one. Fasten 
your anchor here, and you may float 
securely. Have faith in God, and you may 
press onward, however rapidly, with no 
fear but that you shall go also upward, 
‘The earth is the Lord's and the fullness 
thereof; the world and they that dwell 
therein.” Al) are his, and He Jays claim 
to his own. 

It is an additional excellence of the new 
Orthodoxy that it recognizes all truth as 
God’s, whether revea'ed in Nature or in 
the Book. All law is God’s, and a harmo- 
ny runs through all, Then we can have no 
fear of Science or of scientific investiga- 
tions. Her votaries are our allies. Her 
defenders are our friends. The eye of 
faith sees Godin Nature and rejoices in 
his reign. The Prince of Darkness shall 
not set up his throne here with any feel- 
ing of security. The Almighty is infinite 
in wisdom and love. We can go forward 
in his strength. On occasion his servant 
may say, ‘‘ Stand still and see the salvation 
of the Lord”; but he says to his servant: 
“Speak unto the children of Israel that 
they go forward.” Forward is the divine 
command. Leave those to lag behind who 
are deaf to the voice of the Almighty. 

We believe the spirit of the new Ortho- 
doxy is intensely loyal to the Master and 
jealous for his right of authority. She is 
practical, progressive, many-eyed. She 
does not walk blindfolded; she does not 
plod her way in fetters; she does not stand 
chained to a post. She does not regard it 
as her primary duty to nurse an excres- 
cence. She has no special reverence for 
what is old, unless it has proved to be also 
good. For all that is good and true, 
whether old or new, she has a warm wel- 
come. 

If, now, any object that the Orthodoxy 
which we have endeavored to represent 
cannot, with strict accuracy, be called 
new, we have no disposition to insist upon 
theterm. So far as it is the Orthodoxy of 
the fathers, we delight in the matured 
beauty of its age; and so faras it repre- 
sents the progressive spirit of our times 
we rejoice in the bloom of its youth. If it 
has been made to appear that the spirit of 
genuine Orthodoxy is really progressive in 
the right direction, as well as conservative 
of all that is good; is truly charitable, 
stretching out fraternal hands to all that 
love our Lord and helpful hands to those 
who fail of this love; if it appears that it is 
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imbued with the very spirit of God, as 
fully so as any type of Christianity known, 
we care very little whether it is called old or 
new. If it is good and true, we are 
satisfied. 

We would not unwittingly, much less 
knowingly, invite any to take their life 
voyage in a ship that is unsound or unfur- 
nished with rudder and compass and chart. 
But, since. we think we have a ship in 
every wey seaworthy, in every way well 
equipped, and under the direction of the 
Good Captain himself—and not an old, 
slow ship either, but one that can sai/—we 
have the confidence to invite all who wish 
to cross over to the beautiful islands of 
the bleseed to come and take passage with 
us. 

AMESBURY, MAss. 
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INTERCEPTED REPORT OF THE 


OPENING OF THE INFERNAL 
PARLIAMENT.* 


BY THE REV. DAVID MACRAE, 
of Gowrock, Scotland. 








THE remarkable discovery which enables us 
to publish the following Report was made 
under the following circumstances: ‘‘On the 
night of the 4th, thes.s. Flying Dutchman” 
(Captain O’Gammon) cast anchor in the Jati- 
itude of 51° 80’ north and in longitude 3° 7’ 
west, to fish for trilobites. On getting under 
weigh again, earlyin the morning, it was found 
that the ancbor had brought up with it a 
cable of very singular appearance. It seemed 
to be gelatinous iu its substance and semi- 
transparent ; and altogether so like a long, 
thin snake that some of the sailors, who 
were possessed by the superstitions of their 
class, feared that it might be the tail of the 
great sea-serpent, and were anxious to have it 
dropped again into the water. Captain 
O’Gammon’s curiosity, however, having been 
excited, he had several fathoms of the cable 
drawn on board and examined ; and on finding 
that there were strands of wire in the middle, 
he immediately sent below for Sir William 
Thomson, who was fortunately on board with 
his instruments, making experiments on the 
conductivity of salt water. Str William im- 
meiiately pronounced it to be an electric 
cable, but of a construction altogether differ- 
ent either from the Atlavtic cable or any of 
those laid across the Channel. He accordingly 
“tapped”? the wires and applied his pocket 
instrument. It was some time, however, be- 
fore any signals came. But at length they be- 
gan to come and with astonishing rapidity. 
At first they were entirely unintelligible ; but, 
by acareful notation and comparison of the 
varicus signals, Sir William was enabled, in 
less than an hour, to decipher their meaning, 
and found (with what feelings may be better 
imagined than discribed) that the messages 
were coming from the Nether Regions. So far 
as intelligible, they were all taken down in the 
order of transmission ; but many of them are of 
so personal and startling a character that they 
will not, in the meantime, be made public. One 
important piece of intelligence received among 
the rest was that the Infernal Parliament had 
been opened that night, that the Houses were 
still sitting, that a great debate on the policy 
of the Infernal Government was in progress in 
the Lower House between the party of the 
Old Serpent and the party of the Roaring Lion, 
and that full details would be sent on in the 
course of a few hours. Sir William at once 
communicated this to Captain O’Gammon, and 
prevailed upon him to drop anchor again and 
keep the ship stationary till this report should 
be intercepted. At half-past 6 a. M. the report 
began to come, avd was completed by ten 
o’clock, shortly after which the cable was 
dropped into the sea. 


THE FOLLOWING IS THE INTERCEPTED REPORT. 


Tbe Imperial Parliament of the Lower Re- 
gions has heen opened this year by His Sa- 
tanic Majesty in person. The doors were 
thrown open at midnight, and from that 
time there were constant arrivals of Princes 
and Powers of Darkness. By one o’clock the 
House was crowded to suffocation. The side 
galleries were occupied for the most part by 
foreign ambassadors, though there was a good 
sprinkling of railway speculators, apocalyptic 
frogs, speculative stock-brokers, iron-riggers, 
men of fashion, publicans, and other sinners, 
The Beast, with the number XXX branded 
on his forehead, took his seat on the front 
Ministerial Bench. He was followed by 
Belial, Bacchus, the Earl of Hypocrisy, Lord 
Mawworm, His Highness the Golden Calf, 
and other notables. Precisely at half-past one 
o’clock the Usher of the Black Rod summoned 
the Lord Chancellor to attend His Majesty. 
There was a blare of trumpets outside, and in 
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afew minutes after His Sable Majesty, pre- 
ceded by Moloch, who bore the Sword of State, 
entered the House, the assembly rising to re- 
ceive him. As soon as His Majesty had taken 
his seat upon the black throne, the Commons 
were summoned to attend, and there was im- 
mediately a rush of members from the Lower 
House to the bar. 
The following is the text of 


THE DEVIL’S SPEECH. 


Princes and Powers of Darkness:—It is 
with mueh satisfaction that I again have re- 
course to your assistance and advice. In regard 
to domestic affairs, it is my purpose, as usual, 
for prudential reasons, to enter into as few de- 
tails as possible. Everything connected with 
our internal administration will be laid before 
the House in Secret Committee. 

Passing to colonial and foreign affairs, I 
observe with profouad regret that in Europe 
the Conservative and Romish powers are on 
the wane; and that the Roman Pontiff has 
been almost entirely stripped of his temporal 
power, in which I have long had a vested 
interest. 

In England a most auspicious movement is 
in progress inthe Established Church, having 
for its end—I cannot say for its object—the dis- 
continuance of the business of saving souls, 
and the conversion of the Church into a large 
establishment forthe exbibition of dolls and 
other fancy goods and for the performance of 
symbolical gymnastics. 

lu Ireland matters are in a very gratifying 
condition, Romanism being pretty much con- 
verted into Ribbonism, Protestantism into 
Orangeism, and religion generally iato a sys- 
tem of mutual execration and hatred. 

Ia Scotland I observe with annoyance that 
things are still in a backward state. Several 
railway trains have been set a-going on Sun- 
day avd some fruit and confection shops are 
opening on that day in the large cities; but 
mny ugents throughout the country contioue 
to meet with the most aggravating opposition. 
Happily, the reports received from Sir Jobo 
Barleycorn, my special plenipotentiary ia Scot- 
land, continue to be tolerably satisfactory. 
My plenipotentiary still tinds himself in a con- 
ditiun to baffle all schemes for the elevation of 
the masses. His magnificent agency for the 
allurement and transference of human souls to 
the Pit is spread like a network over the land 
and is under the protection of the legislature. 
Ip the city of Glasgow alone he has more than 
1,700 such agencies in full operation, most of 
them with branch lines from his uncle’s Gold- 
en Ball estates, falling into tae downward line 
at Reckless Junction. The traffic along this 
line is immense—ardenot spirits going up, hu- 
man spirits coming down, and no return tick- 
ets granted, 

More euergetic steps for the promotion of 
Vice and Lutidelity in Scotland are still called 
for, and measures having this end in view will 
be laid before you, In these, and all other de- 
liberations, I trust your counsels will be 
guided, as they have hitherto been, by a loyal 
desire to see the dominion of Darkness ex- 
tended into every corner of the world. 

As s00n as the speech was over the Commons 
retired and His Majesty left the House. The 
corlége at Ouce proceeded to the railway sta- 
liou, where a special train was in waiting to 
convey him to England, where he proposes, 
during the present crisis, to conduct his affairs 
in person, 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Their Lordships resumed ut four o’clock, 
when the Lord Chancellor took the chair. 

Lord Sneer-at-the-Bible took the oaths and 
his seat on being created a Peer of the United 
Kingdom of Earth and Tuarturus. The Earl of 
Jrouriggs also took the oaths and his seat as a 
Representative Peer for St. Mungo. 

The Royal Speech was then read, and Lord 
Scoffer moved the Address in reply. It was 
seconded by the Marquis of Wylie, who con- 
gratulated the Infernal Powers on the vigilance 
and activity of the present Government, and 
on the gratifying success which was attending 
its new policy of accomplishing its ends in 
Christian countries by cunnivg and fraud, in- 
stead of open force. It was impossible to dis- 
sociate this success from the admirable diplo- 
macy of the Old Serpent [hear, hear], the 
illustrious statesman who now occupied the 
position of First Minister of the Crown. 

Lord Cholera Morbus, who presented a 
xhastly appearance, said he had just returned 
from Britain; and, wherever the evidence of 
the vigilance and success of the Infernal Goy- 
erngient was to be found, it had certainly not 
come in his way. He wanted to know what 
the Government had been about, that they had 
permitted such progress to be made by the 
enemy in the way of sanitary improvement. 
What with cleaning, draining, ventilating, 
fresh-water supply, city-improvement schemes, 
and the like, that country would soon not be 
fit for any respectable pestilence or epidemic 
to live in. Was this the sort of success the 
noble lords on the other side of the House 
Were felicitating themselves upon? (Hear, 
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hear.) He (Lord Cholera Morbus) remem- 
bered the time when, in his periodic visitations 
to Britain, he could take up his quarters in 
London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dun- 
dee, or where he pleased, and hold high carni- 
val with Death and slaughter his hecatombs 
day after day. What was the state of things 
now? Look at Glasgow! His noble friend on 
the cross bench (Lord Stink, of Clyde), who, 
he was happy to say, was increasing in strength, 
would be able to bear him out in what he said. 
He had visited Glasgow not many years since, 
expecting to find everything ready for opera- 
tions on a great scale. Instead of that, he 
found the whole city cleaned—the lanes, ven- 
nels, and closes whitewashed, and scarcely a 
gutter left for him in the Goosedubs to lie down 
in. He found thatthe city had been divided 
into districts; that every church had got 
its own district to attend to, and had ap- 
pointed sanitary inspectors and visitors, who 
went about and saw that places were kept clean 
and the houses aired. He had skulked about, 
day after day, looking for some ashpit or any 
hole or corner to hide in; but these Sanitary 
Committee people were always poking about 
and gave him norest. If he crept iato a sink, 
he was turned out; if he tried the ashpit, he 
was driven away with chloride of lime. Every- 
where he was insulted, knocked about the 
head with besoms avd brooms, slushed with 
carbolic acid, and turned about his busiuess. 
In despair, be had betaken himself to the house 
of ove Mrs. M’Larty, where be had found a 
home and good feeding many a time before. 
But Mrs. M’Larty had got the close white- 
washed and her house cleaned [sensation], and 
no sooner did he show face than she got his 
head in the jawbox and spouted Loch Katrine 
water in his face, till he was glad to escape 
with his life. Aud allthis in a city where only 
afew years ago he could hold the people in 
terror and devour his hundreds. He wavted 
to know what the Government had been about, 
that this state of things had been allowed? 
{Hear, hear, from the Opposition benches. } 


Lord Venom said there was no one in that 
House who did not deplore the sanitary meas- 
ures which had been adopted by the evemy ; 
but the Government was not responsible. 
Every possible effort had been made to prevent 
these steps from being taken. Laziness, 
Slovevliness, Recklessness, Insolence, False 
Notions of Independence, and numerous other 
agents and friends of the Government had 
done their best to thwart and discourage re- 
formers and stir up the people against them, 
These efforts had not been very successful 
while Cholera Morbus was hnown to be near; 
bat it was confidently expected that ultimately 
the people would fall back into their old habits, 
and give him an early opportunity of avenging 
himself for his present defeat. [Hear, vear.} 

After some remarks from Lord Siren, the 
amendment was withdrawn, and the address in 
reply to the speech from the throne agreed to, 
Their Lordships then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

The House resumed at four, when the Cnan- 
cellor of the Exchequer gave notice of a bill 
to open negotiations for purchasing the Pope 
and transferring him to England. 

Various other notices having been given, His 
Satanic Majesty’s speech was read from the 
Chair. 

Lord Crafty moved the address in reply. It 
was seconded by Mr. Gloater, who descanted 
at great length on the success in England and 
Scotland which was attending the policy of 
circumvention introduced by the Old Serpent. 
The new application of that subtle policy to 
Christian churches and Christian people, soak- 
ing the life out of them, encouraging false 
professions in creed and conduct, and giving 
rise to jealousies and sectarian feuds, marked 
a new and promising era in the spread of vice 
and infidelity. 

The Roaring Lion (whose rising was the 
signal for loud cheers from the Opposition 
benches) was sorry to interrupt these expres- 
sions of coogratulation; but he considered 
the subtle policy referred to by the honorable 
fiend on the other side of the House as ut- 
terly unworthy of a great power. ([Hear, 
hear.} He was for going up and down the 
earth in the grand old style, devouring 
people whenever and wherever they could 
be found. This present fashion of dodging 
about under cover, and luriag people into 
the woods, like hyenas, by sham cries, 
was a8 contemptible as it was unnecessa- 
ry. [‘*No, no,” and cheers.] He maintained 
that it was. Of course, if the Oid Serpent 
found it more convenient, for reasons personal 
to himself, to sneak about in the present style, 
by all means let him do it; but he protested 
against the Infernal Powers geverally being 
required to adopt it. He did not know how it 
was with others ; but it was destroying bis own 
self-respect. He had been compelled, in obedi- 
ence to His Majesty’s commands, noi only to 
take orders ia the Church of Enyland, but to 
shave off his whiskers and dress himeelf up in 
frocks and colored vestwents, with his tail tied 








carefully up underneath, to keep it from being 
seen. In this fashion, he had been required to 
say prayers for people that were dead—people 
that perhaps he had himself devoured; and to 
£0 about and get silly women to confess their 
sins to him. And all this by way of trying to 
get them lured down by the Roman Road into 
the Old Serpent’s ambuscades. What round- 
about sort of policy was this? He did not 
wish to draw comparisons ; but he would re- 
mind the House of that magnificent period of 
avowed and rampant wickedness that term- 
inated with the Noachian Deluge—a period 
duriog which he (the Roaring Lion) had en- 
joyed the honor of directing the counsels of 
Satan, and a period which was admittedly one 
of the grandest in the whole sweep of Infernal 
history. There was no cant, no shaving of 
crowns, no sneaking about asking women to 
confess their sins in those days. Everything 
bad was aboveboard—infidelity, vice, licen- 
tiousness, brutality, and red handed murder, 
roaring about the streets all day long. Well, 
what was the upshot? There came the univers- 
al smash—a mere half-dozen or so of people 
escaping in Noah’s ark. That was policy to 
speak of. Where in the history of the low. 
sneaking system at present in vogue would 
there be found anythisg to compare with it ? 
He hoped different counsels would now prevail ; 
and he would accordingly move as an amend- 
ment: “That His Satanic Majesty throw off 
all disguise, and wage open and implacable 
war against everything that stands in his 
way.” 

Sir Avowed Atheism seconded the amend- 
ment. This new fashion of working ip cis- 
guise prevented them from giving their best 
friends the encouragement and help they were 
entitled to. He could himself testify to the 
valuable aid he had got from out-and-out 
bigots, hypocrites, money-graspers, and im- 
moral men in the Church everywhere, ([Luter- 
ruption.} Was it denied? [Cries of ‘No, 
no!’’?] Why was it, then, that these men who 
were doing the Devil’s work so well were not 
openly recognized and abetted as his allies ? 
It was a mistake to suppose that people would 
turn if they saw where they were going to. It 
was the fashion in some circies to laugh at 
earnest religion; and it was the fashion in all 
circles to be gay and worldly and to worship 
the Golden Calf. That being the case, there 
was nothing to fear. People would rather fol- 
low the fashion to Hell than go with the vul- 
gar people to Heaven. 

Mr. Bluebeard supported the amendment. 
This new policy of carrying on their opera- 
tions gradually and stealthily, under the mask 
of respectability and reflaement, was making 
Britain unfit to live in. He had long sinee 
found it necessary to leave that country and 
retire to Africa. 

Remarks to a sim) lar effect having been made 
by Mr. Rowdy, Sir R. Turpip, Mr. Dueler, and 
Mr. Cut-throat, 

Mr. Almighty Dollar rose, and said that he 
must be pardoned if he used unpariiamentary 
language ; but really he could not help laugh- 
ing at the nonsense talked by some of the 
lugubrious gentlemen on the other side of the 
House. Christendon was never in a better 
state for corruption and conquest than now. 
(Hear, hear.] Talk about the Church! He 
represented landed property and capital, and 
half the ministers in England und Scotland 
were his nominees. Talk about tne British 
Parliament! Hecould buy up parliamentary 
electors like 80 many flocks of sheep. Three- 
fourths of the men in Parliament held their 
seats at his discretion. He had pat them in, 
and be could turn them out. He considered 
the policy of the Old Serpent a most success- 
ful policy, though be himself was independent 
of avy special policy and could do almost 
what he liked. He had, for the sake of carry- 
ing op the Devil’s work, connected himself 
with all the churches. Sometimes he drank, 
sometimes he swindled people, sometimes he 
swore—be was always breaking some of the 
Commandments on purpose; but he put a 
sovereign into the collection plate every Sun- 
day and always put down bis name for big 
subscriptions, and that made everything right. 
All the people he met took off their hats to 
him. Why, he could buy up men, women, and 
children as fast as look atthem. He could 
buy little chlidren from their parents, and 
bave them kept from school, and sent into 
mills and factories and all sorts of places, 
where they got corrupted and grew up in ig- 
norance and vice. He could buy up men by 
the miiliou, and keep them chaived to their 
snops and counting-houses, scraping and 
scraping for gold, till their eyes were dim and 
their hair gray and it was time for Old Harry 
to come and take them. He could buy up 
young men whe were in danger of turn- 
ing their attention to some Coristian 
work, and put them to something 
that would harden their hearts iuto 
stone. He could buy up young girls from their 
negotiating mammas as fast as he could buy 
sheep, and give them away to avy old sinner 
that he liked. Let the honorable gentleman 





who bad retired in disgust to Africa [Mr. Blue 

beard] come to him, and he would give him as 
many Wives as he wanted, with free permission 
to break their hearts, if not exactly to cut off 
their heads in his old fashion. Even then he 
could pledge his word to get ths best lawyers 
in England to defend him ; the best doctors in 
England to prove him insane ; and the most 
intelligent jury, on that plea, to let him off. 
Britain not fit for devils to live in! He scouted 
the idea. Let any of them come to him, and he 
would soon banish that notion from their 
heads. There was his friend, the venerable 
Nick, who occupied the chair. He was an old 
gentleman now aod not what was commonly 
called handsome ; but let him come to bim and 
get a landed estate and an income of ten thou- 
saud a year, and he would find handsome 
widows setting their caps at him wherever he 
went, young ladies coaxing him with smiles, 
and clergymen of al) denominations calling at 
his house for subscriptions, or eating his turtle 
and drinking his wine, and saying what an ex- 
cellent man he was. 

Mr. Papbiaa Sow, who spoke in a very husky 
voice, maintained tbat the policy of the Old 
Serpent was crampiog the energies of some of 
the ablest promoters of human degradatian 
aod ruin, 

Mr. Roarin’ Fou loudly confirmed the re- 
marks of the honorable gentleman. He 
wus intimate with him [the honorable gen- 
tleman], having had frequent occcasion to 
pass the night with him in police offices, and 
we could vouch for the truth of what he said, 
His own case was as bad. He could scarcely 
get drunk now without being instantly col- 
lared by a policeman, walked off to the station 
for the night, and fined five shillings next 
morning. There was also in operation in 
Scotland a monstrous Act called the Forbes- 
Mackenzie Act, in consequence of which the 
public houses were all shut from eleven 
o'clock on Saturday pvight till eight on Monday 
morning; and if it wasn’t tor shebeens he 
didu’t kuow bow he should ever be able to 
get over the interval. He did not blame the 
Olid Serpent for all this. He believed that 
Stutesman was dead agalost all temperance 
legislation ; but still he thought this state of 
things was a result of the policy now in vogue 
of giving such exclusive encouragement to sins 
that looked respectable, [Hear, hear.] 


After the House had been addressed, to the 
same effect, by Lord Cockatrice and Mr. Lusty, 
who called upou the Government to throw olf 
its disguise on earth and wage open war upon 
the souls of men, 

The Old Serpent rose, amidst loud cheers, to 
reply. He said that it was with considerable 
diffidence that be veutured to dissent from the 
honerable gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, and especially from the illustrious fiend 
who had moved the amendment, and whose 
name apd services in the cause of humao 
degradation and ruin must always be held in 
the highest esteem by every member of that 
house. [Caoeers.| It was impossible not to 
sympathize with them in their anxiety to get 
rid of disguise, and to set about the work of 
human deworalization and rule in their own 
way. Kut he was satisfied that tae moment 
they were convinced that his [the Old Ser- 
pent’s}] policy was the one best fitted to attain 
the object they all equally desired they would 
throw themselves into it with enthusiasm, 
[Cheers.] Now, let them look at the past. By 
what policy was it at first that in the Garden 
of Eden, by one stroke,the whole human race 
were swept under the curse? Was it not by 
this very policy of circumvention?—of false 
pretense?—of making evil seem attractive and 
good’ [Cheers.] Look at the wars, the per- 
secutions, the massacres, the bloody rites and 
superstitions that had ever since been delug- 
ing the world with blood. Were not they 
also incited under false pretenses? Did the 
people who engaged in them think they were 
doing the work of the Devil? [Hear, hear.] 
Did the Crusaders think they were doing 
Satavic work when slaughtering the Saracens? 
—or the Saracens, when slaughtering the 
Crusaders? Did Diocletiau think he was doing 
devii’s work when he caused the massacre of 
the Christians? Did the kings and popes, when 
they fliled the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
taries with the shrieks of tortured heretics? 
Did the heroes of the St. Bartholomew massa- 
cre? Did Torquemada? Did the dragoons of 
Ciaverhouse? Why, these people generally 
thought they were busy in the service of God. 
[Laughter and cheers.] Such was the success 
of the policy which he (the Olid Serpent) had 
introduced, for the purpose of corrupting and 
twisting into Satanic work people who could 
never be got to do the Devil’s work if they 
knew ittobehis. |Hear, hear.] lt was the 
same thing now. Open a new agency, and 
call it ** The Way to Hell,” and people would 
flee from it; but call it a Public House, a 
Whisky Palace, or a House of Pleasure, and 
people would troop in at once. That was how 
three-fourths of the Devil’s work was being 
done on earth. [Hear.] Call lying or villainy 
by its plain name, and men would shrink 
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from it; but call it “finesse,” or “ general- 
ship,” or “ diplomacy,” and most men would 
lie as fast as look at you. Call the picking of 
& man’s pocket “‘ theft,’’ and people would re- 
coll from the act and put any rascal in prison 
who was caught doing it. But call the whole- 
sale robbery of widows and orphans “‘ specula- 
tion,” or “sharp practice,’’ or the ‘ joint op- 
eration,’’ and men calling themselves Chris- 
tians would rush into the busivess at once and 
do the work, and yet be received at the Com- 
munion-table just as before. What did: this 
prove in regard to the relative value of the 
two kinds of policy now before the House? 
(Hear, hear, and cheers.) Look at the very 
cases referred to by the honorable gentleman 
on the other side of the House. It was quite 
true, as the honorable gentleman who sec- 
onded the amendment had said, that many 
of the people would rather follow the fashion 
to Hell than go with the vulgar to Heaven. 
But how had the road to Hell come to be con- 
sidered the fashionable road? [Hear, hear.| 
Was it by calling it the road to Hell? How 
had he [the Old Serpent] ot it to be the fash- 
ion for men to worship money and go seeking 
and craving for it everywhere? Was it by 
telling them that the love of money was the 
root of all evil? [Hear, bear, and laughter.] 
Was it by saying: “How hardly shall a rich 
man enter into the Kingdom of Heaven?” On 
the contrary, it was by making men fancy that 
wealth meant happiness, and that they could 
make sure of getting into Heaven, after a life 
of worldliness and sin, by putting gold into 
the church-plate, or leaving a few thousands 
to the Church when they died and could keep 
it no longer to themselves. That was how he 
had succeeded in gettiog millions in Christian 
countries to sell their souls for money. (Hear, 
hear.] Look, in Scotland, at the service that 
was being done to their interests by the ultra- 
Sabbaterians, on the one hand, and by the ultra- 
Latitudinarians, on the other—the one party 
doing service by trying to make the Sabbath a 
day of austerity and gloom; the other party 
doing sill better service by trying to make ita 
day of license and sport. It was admitted that 
both parties were helping to further the Devil’s 
interests. But was it supposed by a single 
fiend in that House that either party imagined 
it was doing so? [Hear, hear.] When h‘s 
illustrious friend, the Roaring Lion, was mis- 
leading the Church of England ino his character 
of sham priest, why had he found it neces-ary 
to conceal his tail so carefully under his eccle- 
siastical millinery ? He would put a question 
to him, and ask for an honest answer. Did he 
think that his victims would contioue to fol- 
low him if they had the least idea where he 
wanted to lead them to or had the remotest 
suspicion of his true character? [Hear, hear.] 
And yet, what was it that the amendment called 
upon the House todo? To recognize publicly 
their indebtedness to parties who never meant 
to serve the Devil at all, and who in the serv- 
ices they actually rendered thought all the 
time they were serving the Truth ! What would 
be the effect of sucha step ? (Hear, hear.] What 
would be the effect of sending the Venerable 
Nick to Mr. Mackonochie or Mr. Tooth to 
thank him for bis services in leading the High 
Church party back into idolatry, and offer- 
ing him, in recognition of his services, the 
mark of the Beast? What would be the effect 
of publicly recognizing the unintended serv- 
ices of those in Scotland who were keeping up 
faith in exploded superstitions, or making 
money the test of respectability, or keeping 
up the drinking customs of society and con- 
necting them with the sacred office of hospi- 
tality and even with the ordination of Chrise- 
tian ministers? [Hear, hear.] He would like 
to see the fiend who would go to Dr. Phio 
with the Devil’s compliments, to thank him 
for his speech at last Assembly on the temper- 
ance question, and the unexpected but most 
grateful support he had given to the drinking 
system, and to express the hope that he 
would keep pegging away. ([Hear, hear, and 
laughter.| But the honorable fiends on 
the other side of the House not only wanted 
the recognition of unconscious friends ; they 
wanted open and undisguised war with the 
enemy. Now, what had been the effect of such 
policy in past times? Look at the persecution 
of the Covenanters in Scotland. It was pleas- 
ant devil’s work at the time; but it only burned 
Presbyterianism deeper than ever into the 
hearts of the people. See, on the other hand, 
what triumphs were resulting, both in that 
country and in England, from the present pol- 
icy of sapping and mining and setting Chris- 
tians by the ears. The Church and the 
world were getting mixed up together; 
the trumpets were giving all sorts of 
uncertain and queer sounds; and the con- 
fusion of tongues was coming back. [Cheers 
and cries of ‘‘ That’s so !’”}_ The churches were 
being agitated by internal feuds—the very 
churches which had been unified and roused 
more determined resistance by the policy of 
open war and persecution. [Hear, hear.] 
But let it not be supposed that he [the Old 
Serpent] overlooked the value of that open 





policy in its own place. On the contrary, it 
was the very mode of action for which the 
present policy of the Government was busy 
preparing the way. (Hear, Hear.) There was 
a time for undermining the enemy’s works, 
and there was a time for explosion. [Hear, 
hear.] That time was coming (bear, hear], 
when the Roaring Lion would be called on to 
throw off his disguise and make his roar 
heard again in the very heart of Enogland. 
|Hear, hear, and cbheers.} If he [the Old Ser- 
pent] was not mistaken in his view of the 
present state of things, that day was not far 
distant. In the meantime, till the moment for 
throwing off their disguise had come, it was 
the interest of every loyal fiend to aid the Gov- 
ernment in preparing for this diabolical con- 
summation. 

The Old Serpent resumed his seat amidst 


loud and prolonged applause. The House 

then divided, when there voted: 

For the Roaring Lion’s amendment............. w 

iivisiisvicisckievtincssauntins p-bnneeetsmines 676 
Majority against............-++++ ceeeteverecs — 65 


The amendment was accordingly rejected 
and the address in reply to His Majesty’- 
speech agreed to. 


COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY. 


At the close of the debate, the House re- 
solved itself into a Secret Committee of In- 
quiry. 

Mr. Mumbo-Jumbo wished to know what 
steps were being taken by Government for pre- 
venting the spread of Christian missions. 

Mr. Wide-Awake said that His Majesty’s 
Government was quite alive to the dangerous 
character of these enterprises ; but, fortunately, 
they were conducted on a scale of the most 
ludicrous minuteness. If any State—Oude, 
or New Zealand, or Texas, or Mexico, or 
Schleswig-Holstein—had to be wrested from 
its political rulers, thousands of men, and 
millions of money, with war-ships, guns, and 
all necessaries, were ready at a moment’s no- 
tice. But when some country or continent was 
to be wrested from the Legions of Hell a di- 
vinity student, or perhaps one of tbe barmless 
individuals who go about in Scotland under 
the appellation of ‘‘stickit ministers,’? was 
sent out to see if he couldn’t du it [derisive 
laughter) ; and money enough for Ais subsist- 
ence could only be extracted from the pock- 
ets of Christian people by piteous appeals, 
made periodically for the purpose. These ap- 
peals were often addressed to Mr. Mammon 
and other of His Majesty’s agents—(laughter)— 
as if heathendom could be purchased from the 
Devil with money that was bis own already! 
[Renewed laughter.) The checkmating of 
these little spurts of Christian enterprise 
might safely be left to Christian countries 
themselves ; inasmuch as for every missionary 
they sent out to covvert the heathen they 
sent out a score or two of white scoundrels to 
cheat and abuse them, and the ‘ Christian” 
grog-seller alone did teu times more to make 
people worse than any missionery could do to 
make them better. 

The House then adjourned. 








Sanitary. 


EPIDEMICS AND THEIR SANITARY 
BEARINGS. 





WHEN such a scourge as yellow fever visits 
our country and shows the virulence we find at 
New Orleans and such inland penetration as 
has driven away most of the population of 
Grenada, we may well pause and study its sig- 
nificance. Epidemics have great gravity, from 
various aspects. They mean all the terror that 
there can be in bereavement. They mean such 
stagnation and derangement of business as en- 
tails financial disaster upon citizens of every 
grade. They mean great searchings for causes; 
and even when these are obscure they point 
to various conditions which add to intensity 
and fatality. How, sometimes, they have 
changed the whole course of history! With 
the “ Black Death” of the 14th century forty 
millions of people perished in the East alone. 
Twenty-five millions, or one-fourth of all the 
inhabitants of Europe, died. The people fled 
from the attendants ; and even St. Augustine 
was once stoned in the street, on suspicion of 
being a plague physician. The traveler looks 
with wonder at the St. Maria della Saluto, the 
appeasing cathedral of Venice; and many a 
statue, like that Vienna, tells of the awful 
sense of fearful judgment. 

Although we are far away from the South- 
west, yet our countrymen are in peril. We are 
to remember too that the disease has not always 
been a stranger in the North. New York City 
had its early and terrifying experiencer. La 
Roche has given its history from 1699 to 1853. 
The great Philadelphia epidemic of 1793 had its 
description written by Dr. Rush. Up to 1820 it 
continued to reappear, with more or less intens- 
ity, in Philadelphia, and then there was an ab- 





sence of over thirty years. The limited visita- 
tion of 1853 included but a few hundred yards 
of city area. It is but an intensified represent- 
ative of scarlet fever, diphtheria, malignant 
bilious fever, and other diseases whose origin 
is from without. It is conveyed by infective 
particles, and so may be carried from one point 
to another. The sick person—as distinct from 
his clothing, surroundings, etc.—is not thought 
to transmit it; and so it is said not to be con- 
tagious, but infectious, or to be caught from 
the secretions or surroundings. It is on this 
view that such active disinfection is carried on 
as bas seemed greatly to limit the disease in 
New Orleans in the outbreak previous to the 
present one. In hospitals, where everything 
pertaining to the case that presents itself for 
admission is burned, and only the individual ad- 
mitted and secretion well cared for, the disease 
does not spread to attendants. This teaches us 
much as to our sanitary control of all diseases 
which are transmissible in the sense of being 
infectious, but not in the sense of contagion, 
or communication by contact with the indi- 
vidual. It is because of the natural associa- 
tion of the sick man with his infective sur- 
roundings that the laity confound the two; 
but in a sanitary view the distinction is very 
preservative. The people at large do not 
know how, as to the prevention of cholera, 
small-pox, and some other diseases, they are 
continually indebted to some of our thinking, 
working, executing health officers. The 
trouble, however, with most of our epidemics 
is that they find such excellent soil in which 
to propagate, and at their start such inactivity 
for prevention. The public do not hear much 
about them until under headway. In 1873 the 
epidemic at Memphis began about August 
15th, moved very slowly, and had as the in- 
fected district the worst four acres to be found 
in the United States. It was the ‘‘Happy 
Hollow ’”’ below the bluff, into which, amid a 
degraded population, trickled all summer the 
sewage of Memphis. This is the language of 
the health officer: ‘‘ During the hot summer 
mooths this accumulated mass of filth had 
been festering and rotting in the sun, exhaling 
mephitic gases, which in tbemselves are 
potent enough to induce infection, only need- 
ing the germ of yellow fever to be sown to 
yield all the fearful fruits of this great epi- 
demic. This was a period of inaction on the 
part of the city authorities.” When a bad 
weed gets prolific luxuriance by such cul- 
tivation, it spreads even to less fertilizing 
fields. Amid such cvlture, it is hard to keep 
these foul seeds from doing great havoc. 
But we can limit their productivity, their 
fatality, by securing the most discouraging 
conditions for their propagation. Cleanliness 
and disinfection greatly aid. So would the 
running away of the population, as it would 
diminish the susceptible material; but alas! 
this often spreads the di-ease to other com- 
munities. A third method—not yet largely 
adopted, but proposed by one of our physicians 
and advocated by some others—is that of per- 
sonal sanitation of the individual, by putting 
the system, through hygienic and medicinal 
methods, in such a condition as that it wiil re- 
sist the infective particle which is always in- 
haled when the disea-e is taken. It is well for 
us all to know that the zymotic diseases are 
now being studied with a hopefulness most 
encouraging, and that most of them are “ with- 
in the range and the duty of human control.”’ 
Tcey are preventible, but difficult to prevent, 
because the infective particle, like swarms of 
animalculz,is hard to trace ; because people 
will not use beforehand the means of preven- 
tion ; and because they must become epidemic 
before we can excite the authorities to proper 
attention. We are studying the natural his- 
tory of diseases, as others are studyiug that of 
birds, fishes, and all insects, and with results 
equally exact in observation, classification, and 
description. Some day cities and states will 
come to realize that there are cheaper scaven- 
gers than epidemics ; that not to create a dis- 
ease is better then to combat it. The want of 
our country to-day is health boards free of 
politics, responsible for their applied science 
to men fitted to be their critics ; financial free- 
dom ia proper spheres, and yet with close busi 

ness accuracy ; and such appreciation of health 
as a great civic trust as that it shall enter into 
the calculations of the statesman as a control- 
lable material interest. 


OS  — 


THE new electric light which they are now 
introducing into Paris, and which has the ad- 
vantages of greater brilliancy and cheapness, 
has besides the sanitary advantage of being 
better for the eyes and more like sunlight, the 
further advantage of avoiding all the evils of 
leaking gas and the production of carbonic acid, 
or even of the overheating of close apartments. 
A kerosene flame produces as much impurity 
in the air as comes from the lungs of a stout 
man, and kerosene is responsible for two hun- 
dred deaths a year in the United States from 
explosions. We trust the system will soon be 
introduced here. 





Biblical Research. 


It is now forty-five years ago that the first 
investigation was made of the Temple area in 
Jerusalem. Then it was done by Messrs. 
Bonomi, Catberwood, and Arundale. Mr. Bo- 
nomi, who was a fluent speaker of Arabic, bad 
often visited, but bad not been able to survey 
or sketch the Dome of the Rock and the 
Mosque el-Aqsd, in the disguise of a Mobam- 
medan pilgrim. Mr. Catherwood, wearing the 
dress of an Egyptian officer, was allowed to 
make drawings and take measurements, in the 
belief he was ordered to do so by Mehemet 
Ali, for the purpose of repairing the holy 
places. Mr, Arundale was introduced under 
the pretense of requiring assistance; and the 
true character of the adventurers was not dis- 
covered till they were at a eafe distance from 
the city. One may well contrast with this the 
great liberty American visitors have enjoyed on 
the Haram area in late years, and the work 
accompliehed there by Messrs. Ganneau and 
Conder, of the English explorers, and by Herr 
Schick, a government architect. It is, per- 
haps, not generally kuown that the first expe- 
dition of our own Palestine Exploration Soci- 
ety was specially permitted and commissioned 
by its firman from the Sultan at Constanti- 
nople to explore and to excavate within the 
Temple area, or the Haram esh-Sherif, at Jeru- 
salem—a favor and charge never before or since 
given ; and itis a matter of great regret that 
the extraordinary privilege could not be im- 
proved. In view of recent events, possibly all 
restriction to full research will soon be re- 
moved. 





....In reading the account of the healing of 
the two who were possessed with devils, ex- 
ceeding fierce, we often wonder how even such 
men would take to the tombs of dead for rest- 
dence. But this is largely done even at the 
present day. In Eastern Palestine it may be 
safely said that none of the rock-cut tombs or 
patural caves adapted for sepulture and thus 
used by the ancients are left unemployed for 
shelter during the winter months by the natives 
of the region or by the Arabs with their flocks. 
The same sort of resort occurs in Western Pal- 
estine even yet. Lieut. Kitchener writes in his 
Journal of the English Survey: ‘At Teiasir 
I was unable to identify the tombs of the kings. 
There are large numbers of caves and tombs 
on the side of a valley ; but nothing to distin- 
guish any above the rest. The surface of the 
walls is cut up with wioe-presses and cisterns, 
On the top of the hill, above the tombs, there 
seemed to be traces of what might have been 
some large attached sarcophagi ; but they are 
so broken and worn down that it was impoest- 
ble to be certain about them. The village is 
deserted. Half a dozen very unpleasing look- 
ing men rushed out of a cave when they beard 
us, evidently meaning mischief; but, on seeing 
that we were three, and well armed, they 
rkulked off amongst the bushes. They looked 
pinched with hunger and were evidently very 
nearly driven to desperation. These are the 
sort of people that are making the country 
dangerous at the present time.”’ 


..--The recent death of Canon George 
Williams, in England, cuts short the revision 
of his work entitled “‘The Holy City,’ for a 
third edition. The first edition of this work, 
partly prepared during his residence in Jeru- 
salem, appeared in asingle volume, in the year 
1845. This was marred by frequent remarks 
and notes hostile to our own Dr. Edward 
Robinson, Mr. Williams being the champion 
of ecclesiastical and local tradition, while Dr. 
Robinson was the opponent of everything 
priestly and legendary, whether set forth by 
the Roman or the Greek churches. In the 
second edition, published in two volumes, in 
1849, Mr. Williams, regretting his attacks, ex- 
punged all bitterness toward Dr. Robinson, 
with heartfelt apologies. This second edition 
has become extremely rare, from two causes— 
one because the first volume of the work, en- 
titled ‘‘ Memoir,’’ forms the best history of the 
City of Jerusalem extant, and the other be- 
cause the second was supplemented by a very 


valuable paper by Professor Willis, on the 
Architecture of tne Holy Sepulcher, not else- 
where obtainable. It is not yet known how 
far Canon Williams had advanced in the pre- 
paration of a new and third edition. 


...- dust outside the limit of Hebron, on the 
north, there happens to be a little fountain 
beside the highway, bearing the name of Sarah. 
It springs out under an arch at the end of a 
narrow alley of stone walls, and thus really at 
a short distance from the road. From sim- 
ilarity in name, Lieut. Conder jumps to the 
conclusion that this must be the veritable 
*‘ well of Sirah,” from which the messengers 
of Joab brought Abner back again to Hebron, 
where he was slain in ee of the city. He 
oes 80 far as to say: ‘‘ This place may, there- 
fore, be considered as one of the few genuine 
sites in the neighborhood of Hebron.’’ Yet 
the appellative Sarah fs one of the most com- 
mon in Palestine, being applied to almost 
everything one meets with where an ancient 
or distinctively proper name is wanting. So 
that too much contidence should not be placed 
in the identification. 


























August 29, 1878.] 


Sine Arts, 


WE have before spoken of the plan of 
decorativg the walls of the Great Hall in the 
new City Building of Manchester, England, 
with fresco pictures. Messrs. F. Madox Brown 
and F. Shields are the artists who will paint the 
pictures, and the twelve subjects are to be 
chosen from scenes illustrating the history of 
Manche-ter. They are as follows: ‘‘ No. 1. 
The Romans in Britain; Agricola builds a fort 
at Mancunium, A.D. 79. No.2 The Saxons; 
Bap ism of Eadwine at Manchester, A D. 627. 
No. 3. The Danes: after a hard fight, they seize 
the town, A.D. 870. No. 4. Origin of Manufac- 
tures; establishment of Flemish weavers in 
Manchester, A.D. 1330. No. 5. Early Refor- 
mation Movement: John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lincaster, defends Wickliffe before the Con- 
sistory Court, A.D. 1377. No. 6 Commercial 
Integrity: weights and measures tested by 
municipal decree, A.D. 1566. No. 7. Science : 
William Crabtree on Kersull Moor (now part 
of Manchester) discovers the sun’s parallax by 
observation of the transit of Venus over it, 
A.D. 1566. No. 8. First Blood drawn in the 
Civil War: Capt. Bradshaw, with thirty mus- 
keteers, beats back Lord Strange’s army, 4,500 
stroog, A.D. 1642. No. 9. Education: Hum- 
phrey Cheetham, merchant, establishes his 
free school for boys, A.D. 1650. No. 10. Ja- 
cobite Movement: Prince Charles Edward 
musters his troops in the Collegiate Church- 
yard, A.D. 1745. No, 11, Cotton; John Kay, 
inventor of the ‘Fiy Shuttle,’ is saved from 
the fury of the mob in a wool sheet, A.D. 1753, 
The twelfth is not determined. The process to 
be employed is that invented by the late Mr, 
T. Gambier Parry, and it is believed by the 
painters to be prefcrable to the stereochrome 
process used by Maclise at Westminster. The 
former mode was employed by Mr. Leighton 
ten years ago at Lyuhurst, and he is now using 
it at South Kensington, 








...-The Exhibition of Art Needlework at 
the Royal School, South Kensington, says 7'he 
Magazine of Art, was rendered doubly inter- 
esting this year by the addition of a magnifi- 
cent collection of ancient work. The pupils of 
the School are educated on the best possible 
traditions, Oriental and Occidental, and their 
taste is never allowed to run into eccentricity 
or to lose pure principles. Whatever faults of 
design or color, therefore, are to be found 
in the popular soi-disant art-needlework of 
the day are never traceable either to the 
teaching or to the example of this admirable 
school. Whether in reproducing the caprice 
of composition and harmonious brilliancy of 
color of the Chinese and Japanese designs, or 
in imitating the formal Gothic work of 
Medieval Europe, or in carrying out the orig- 
ival suggestions of revived English taste in the 
present day, the School has never done any- 
thing that has not been charming and correct 
according to its canons. In giving the public 
an exhibition of the beautiful antique models 
on which they have founded their teaching, 
the directora have provided a most instructive 
and attractive show. The rooms have been a 
school for the eye. Among the more precious 
curiosities, we may cite some old Jewish work, 
surrounded by Hebrew characters, embroid- 
erles from Crete and the Grecian Icles, and 
Persian and Indian pieces of very high an- 
tiquity, 


..+eThe London Magazine of Art contains 
an account, with illustrations, of the sak- 
glazed white pottery made in England during 
the last of the seventeenth and the early 
portion of the elghteenth centuries. The names 
of the makers were John Philip and David 
Elers, two brothers of German birth. Toey 
made first a red salt-glazed ware, and after- 
ward one of white body. Some of them are 
beautifully molded. The ware made by their 
successors, Ashbury and others, is much in- 
ferior in design and accuracy of finish. 


...-The Society of Decorative Art in this 
city proposes to start next month a fort- 
nightly journal, to be called The Art Inter- 
change. Among its contributors are men- 
tioned William C. Prime, Louis Tiffany, Rus- 
sell Sturgis, General di Cesnola, and many 
others, It will give suggestions and instruc- 
tions as to tapestry, embroidery, porcelain, 
novel fancy work, and all kinds of household 
decoration that can fairly be called artistic. 
It deserves to be supported. 


---»Mr. Stephen Thompson, whose photo- 
graphs of objects in the British Museum are 
80 famous, has gone to Cyprus, on a commis- 
sion from the Queen, to secure series of views 
of objects of interest in that new possession 
of the British crown. 


....-Mr. R. B. Browning, only son of the poet, 
is said to have sold for $1,500 his picture 
‘*The Worker in Brass.» We doubt if Mr. 
Robert Browning ever recelved as much for 
one of his volumes. 





THE INDEPENDENT 









JEFFERSON is finally to have a national 
monument over his long-neglected grave. Con- 
gress at the last session appropriated $5,000 
for the purpose, provided the present owners 
of the estate upon which the grave is situated 
should first give a quit-claim deed to the 
United States for two rods square of the Jand 
surrounding the grave and grant to the people 
the free right of access thereto. These condi. 
tions have been complied with and the monu- 
ment will soon be erected. It is to be after 
Jefferson’s own design. There isa bill before 
Congress for a similar monument to President 
Taylor. President Monroe, it seems, failed to 
draw all his pay as an officer in the Revolution- 
ary War, and his heirs are at Washington in 
search of the rest. 


.-.A correspondent abroad has lately made 
Gen. Grant say that there was po such battle 
among the clouds at Lookout Mountain as 
Gen. Hooker is always supposed to have 
fought, in connection with the defeat of Bragg 
at Chatanooga. This has brought out a score 
of replies, and now Gen. Hooker himself takes 
the pen to say that he doubts whether Gen. 
Grant made such a statement, in the first place. 
We suspect that Hooker comes about as near 
to the truth as we shall getin the case. Toat 
correspondent will perhaps be found, in the 
end, to be very much abroad. 


....- Among other things, there has been some 
international chess playiog in Paris, during 
the Exhibition. The result is that the first 
prize, for the most checkmates, goes to Zu- 
kertort, a German, living in London; and the 
second to Winawer, a Russian. Blackburne, 
an Englishman, takes the third; and the 
fourth goes to Captain MacKenzie, of New 
York. Herr Anderssen, the famous player, 
was beaten all around. 


.... There was a time when our Government 
would have given tbe ‘‘ guerilla’ Mosby, of 
Virginia, a permanent situation in Fort Lafay- 
ette, if it could only have caught him. It is 
now Col. J. 8. Mosby, and he accepts the posi- 
tion of consul at Canton, This is only an- 
other illustration of the pro_ress of reconcili- 
ation and of the happy way in which men and 
opinions do ‘turn and turn about.” 


....Tbe demoralizing influence of politics is 
again illustrated in the case of ex-Gov. Ames, 
of Mississippi, Gen. Butler’s son-in-law, who 
has abandoned public life and taken up with 
the butter and cheese business. The trouble 
is that some other man will take his place in 
politics, and make that his bread-and-butter 
business, which in turn demoralizes. 


....Kiog Humbert, of Italy, affects, like his 
father, a familiar tone tohis audiences. When 
he received a delegation from one of tbe Italian 
universities, the other day, he said to the pro- 
fessor of anatomy: ‘“‘ Heaven keep me from 
falliog iuto your hands!’ And the professor 
answered, loyally: ‘‘ Amen! foryour Majesty’s 
sake and the country’s.”’ 


..»»Philadelpbia loses a promising young 
lawyer and orator in the death of Henry Armitt 
Brown, Esq., which occurred on the 21st. His 
iliness followed a cold contracted at the cen- 
tennial anniversary of Valley Forge, where he 
delivered the address. At Yale College, where 
he graduated, about twelve years ago, he was a 
general favorite. 


....There are not many monuments in the 
West, and the effort to raise one to the mem- 
ory of Marquette, on Mackinaw Island, iu Lake 
Huron, is worth pushing. An association has 
taken hold of the matter, with Senator Ferry, 
of Michigan, as president. They want $30,000, 


...-Jn a straightforward circumstantial ac- 
count of the second Bull Run battle, published 
in the September Atlantic, Gen. Francis F. Lip- 
pett, of Boston, charges that defeat on McClel- 
lan and claims that Porter did his duty. He 
gives facts, dates, and orders. 


....Kearney, the coming man, who is to 
have us all “share and share alike,’ is de- 
scribed as short, stout, broad-shouldered, fair 
complextoned, with a low forehead, who be- 
comes avimated in speaking, though not more 
than an average orator. 


....The bronze statue to the Rev. Dr, Chal- 
mers recently unveiled in Edinburgh, Sco'land, 
is 12 feet in hight, and represents him in the 
dress of a moderator of the General Assembly, 
with an open Bible in his hand, as if giving an 
exposition. 


..-»Mr. John A. Anderson, the ‘Republican 
candidate fur Congress in the first district of 
Kansas, is described as a Presbyterian minis- 
ter and president of the State Agricultural 
College. And why shouldn’t he be? 


...-Mr. Spurgeon, of London, has again 
been invited to lecture in this country, and 
again writes that he “‘ never had the slightest 
idea of visiting America.” 





Srienee 


PROFESSOR JOBERT, of Dijon, who is now 
engaged in making some zodlogical investiga- 
tions in Brazil, at the instance of the Emperor 
Dom Pedro, has ascertained some exceedingly 
remarkable facts in connection with the respi- 
ration of certain fishes. A Siluroid fish, which 
inhabits the neighborhood of Rio de Janeiro 
(Callichthys asper) and is noted for its power of 
living a long time out of the water, was found 
by bim to swallow small portions of air, from 
which it partly absorbs the oxygen by the 
agency of the walls of the intestinal canal, the 
carbonic acid formed and the unabsorbed nitro 
gen passing away by the aual aperture. On ex- 
amining the structure of the intestine, Prof. 
Jobert found its inner surface bearing a multi- 
tude of filiform appendages, arranged in tufts 
and composed essentially of blood-vessels. A 
somewhat analogous case was observed in sev- 
eral other fishes inhabiting the Valley of the 
Amazon. They live in stagnant water, the 
temperature of which often exceeds 104 deg, 
Fah.; but this does not appear to be sufficient 
to eupport thelr respiration, and they are 
obliged to come frequently to the surface for a 
supply of air. Sometimes also the water in 
which they have been living is dried up, when 
they are seen making considerable journeys by 
land, in search of more favorable luc wities, 
crawling on the ground by means of their pec- 
toral fius. Some of these are species of Callich- 
thys, and, like the C. asper of Rio de Janeiro, 
they possess a double respiration—respiring 
the air contained in the water surrounding 
them by means of their gills, and 
aleo the atmospheric air, which they swal- 
low and which passes through their in- 
testine. The escape of the exhausted air 
from the anal aperture in these fishes is 
sald to produce a constant bubbling in the 
water they iuhabit; and M. Jobert’s investiga- 
tions, though imperfeet, sufficed to convince 
him that the air evacuated contaiued much 
carbonic acid and less oxygen than atmos- 
pheric air. The vascular tufts clothing the 
wall of the intestine originate from adjacent 
veins, in the same way as the afferent vessels of 
alung. Species of Doras and Hypostomus, 
inhabiting the Upper Amazon, respire air in the 
same way as the Callichthys; but in the 
Hypostomi the used air is returned toward 
the mouth and escapes by that orifice or by 
the branchial apertures. In Sudis gigas and 
some species of Erythrinus aerial respiration 
takes place by the agency of the swimming- 
bladder, which in the latter has long been 
known to communicate with the outer world 
through the wsophagus, and to be furnished 
internally with numerous cells, formed by 
membranous folds. Professor Jobert flods 
that the walls of the swimming-bladder, includ- 
ing all these folds, are richly provided with 
blood-vessels, mostly originating from the 
venous system and that it is thus converted 
into a true lung, by the possession of which 
the fishes are enabled to live for a long time 
out of the water. Of the reality of this res- 
piration Professor Jobert convinced himself 
experimentally, by obstructing the air-duct 
leading to the bladder. The fish soon died by 
suffocation. These observations are particular- 
ly interesting, as establisbing further bonds 
between the true fishes, the Lepidosirens, and 
the perennibranchiate Batrachians, which pos- 
sess at the same time branchi# and true lungs. 
The investigations are reported in the Comptes 
Rendus, April 15th, 1878, 


..»-The polarization of the corona has al- 
ways been a stumbling-block to observers. 
The immense preponderance of evidence goes 
to show that its light is, as it ought tobe, 
strongly polarized in radial planes with refer- 
ence to the sun; but at every eclipse of late 
some observer has come out with an anomalous 
result at variance with everybody else. This 
time Dr. Hastings, of Johcs Hopkins Univers- 
ity, comes out with tangential polarization, as 
the result of a most careful and elaborate series 
of observations. Whatthe mistake can be it is 
not easy to see. But Wright, Ranyard, Hark- 
ness, Pickering all find radial polarization, as 
usual. There was a curious instance of con- 
tradiction between eye-witnesses at the late 
eclipse. Professor Brackett, Professor Young, 
Mr. Burnbam, of Chicago, and a number of 
other observers of experience and with good 
eyes, all agreed that to the naked eye the prin- 
cipal extension of the corona was polar—i. ¢., 
from north to south. By far the majority of 
the observers, however, saw it to be from east 
to west; as was really the case, according to the 
photographs. This discrepancy is, at first sight, 
very puzzling and affords an excellent lesson 
as to the unreliability of mere ocular impres- 
sions. Mr. Paul made a tracing of the corona 
upon a screen of finely-ground glass at the fo- 
cus of a telescope, and he furnishes the key 
to the puzzle when he says that he had very 
fair success in tracing the limits of the corona 
north and south; but the long cast and west 
streaks faded’ off so gradually that he could 
make no estimate of their limit on the glass. 












The comparatively sharply defined polar 


streamers fixed the attention of the first-named 
observers, to the exclusion of the less definite 
though longer and perhaps brighter equatori- 
al radiance, 

.-- [thas been represented in some quarters 

that the results of the recent solar eclipse re- 
quire a revision of our received theories of the 
constitution of the corona. This is a mistake. 
The lesson of the eclipse is simply that the 
gaseous elements in the solar corona sympa- 
thize with the sunspote. At the present time 
the sunspots are at their minimum, and the 
bright lines visible in the corona spectrum 
were correspoudently few and faint. The un- 
lucky astronomers who attempted to discover 
new lines in this spectrum, by various appli- 
ances—such as slitless spectroecopes, thermo- 
piles, fluorescent eye-pieces, and photography 
—were all unsuccessful. Most of them knew, 
indeed, beforehand that the chances were 
against them; but then nothing could be 
accomplished without trying for it. But the 
lines were not there to be discovered. The 
non-gaseous elements of the corova, on the 
other band, being likely enough of meteoric 
origin, and at any rate independent of the sun- 
spots, were relatively far more conspicuous 
than usual. Without indorsing at all Mr. 
Lockyer’s sanguine expectations that the 
study of solar physics is to give us the key of 
terrestrial meteorology, it is beyond question 
that the result of the eclipse adds new interest 
to the problem and a certain amount of prob- 
ability to the idea that the periodical solar die- 
turbances may have some effect upon our 
weather. It is easy to conceive that variations 
in the conditions of the eun’s atmoephere, ex- 
tending to an altitude of 100,000 miles above 
his surface, may affect the amount and charac- 
ter of the solar radiation to a very appreciable 
extent. Observation, and that specially 
directed to this end, can alone decide the 
question, 

.... The question whether seeds can be kept 
for an indefinite period in germinating condi- 
tion does not yet seem to have been carried 
into the realms of absolute experiment. The 
nesrest approach that we have beard of isa 
quotation from Weiner Obst-und-Garlen Zeitung, 
wherein ‘Superintendent Oberdieck”’ is said 
to relate his experience. Good pansy seed, 
seldom to be obtained, induced him to try and 
preserve some, as it is the general impression 
among German fl-rists that very few seeds of 
two years old will grow. Therefore, he put 
some seeds between two layers of earth at the 
bottom of a flower-pot. Some pieces of wood 
weie placed over these thin layers of earth, 
and then the whole of the pot filled with earth 
also. The pot was then sunk two feet into the 
ground. ‘‘In this way old seeds (some stored 
a very long time) germinated freely.”” This is 
not very definite, but is in the direction of 
probability that seeds can have an increased 
vital period when buried underground. 


...-It is remarkable how little compara- 
tively is known ofthe natural history of the 
countries known in England and France as the 
Nations of the East. We know more scientifical- 
ly of those parts of the world inhabited by sav- 
ages than-we do of some of these. Whatever 
may be the political bearings of the prog- 
ress of England, France, or Germany, their 
advance is alwaysin the interest of scientific 
progress. Already the botanists are gloating 
over the chance of new discoveries in Cyprus 
since the recent association of Englend with the 
island. It is said to be an admirable locality 
for bulbous plants, crocuses especially being 
in great numbers there. There seems to be 
no better proof of the advantages of the Chris- 
tian civilization over all otbers than in the 
rapid progress of general intelligence where- 
ever its professors or representatives get the 
least hold. 


....A recent English writer evdeavors to 
show that Withering, an old English author, 
knew about the carnivorous powers of Drosera. 
He quotes Withering as telling, in his “ Edi- 
tion of 1787,” of things he “saw in July, 
1799."’ The purpose in making this note is to 
show how in careful scientific work “ slips” 
will happen ; for, of course, there is a slip of 
the pen somewherehere. It is to the credit of 
American science that our critics bear hard on 
these errors ; and the result we believe to be 
that American scientific treatises will compare 
favorably with the best European works. 


....One of the walking-stick insects, or 
Phasmidal, bas been discovered by Mr. Wood- 
Mason to be a sound-producing insect. In 
Pterinoxylus he found that a stridulating 
noise was produced by a rasp on the hind wing 
ip connection with a resonant swelling on the 
wing-cover, and this appeared in the females. 
This apparatus is much like that of locusts 
(Edipoda), 


...eThe path of the eclipse, according to the 
estimates of the Washington observers, seems 
to have run about 10 miles west of its com- 
puted place. The duration on the central line 
corresponded pretty closely to the calculation. 












dHissions, 


Mr. Larse MEAsonN, in an article in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine entitled “In the Tarkish 
Service,” has this to say about | Syrian Chris- 
tis. 

** Another great mistake which Englishmen, 
and more particularly those who have paid a 
fiving vieit to the East. make is this. They 
believe that the so-called ‘Christians’ of the 
Ottenan Empire resemble to a certain extent 
the Christian: of Eurone, and that their con- 
duct is consistent with their profession. Inthe 
Lebanon there was # very much hetter oppor- 
tunity of observing Eastern Christians than in 
avy other pert of the emptre. And, with two 
excentions, I have no hesitation in saving that 
the Hindus I knew in India were quite as 
‘Christian’ in their conduct and bebavior as 
the varione denominations of ‘Christians’ in 
the East. The two exceptions T mean are. first, 
thore—whether Maronites, Catholic Greeks, or 
Latins—who are and have been forsome time 
under the teaching either of the French mis- 
sionaries or of native priests who bave been 
brought up by the latter. Amongst the 
natives of Syria and the Lebanon, thue edu- 
cated, thus taucht, and thus preached to,I have 
met many exellent, honorable,and trustworthy 
men. The French wissionaries abstain from 
anv attempt to make converts. If those of 
other denominations come to them, well and 
good: but they don’t go out of their way to 
seek them. Their special work ts to teach the 
youth and preach to the adults of thore sects 
of Christians that are in communion with 
Rome. They have a very good seminary ip 
the mountains. and anotber in Beirft, and bave 
every reason to be proud of their labore, to 
which thev devote their lives with a quiet zea! 
and earnestness which is a wonder to behold. 
The other exception to the degraded condition 
of Oriental Christians in Syria is the handful of 
Protestant converts living under the teaching 
of the American mis*ionaries. Amongst them 
also are many truthful, trustworthy men. 
They are very small in number, for the con- 
verts made by these gentlemen are few and far 
between. Bat those that there are are good 
men andtrue Butof the other ‘Christians.’ 
and more particularly those of the Greek 
Church, the less that is sald the better. Nor 
can we wonder at such a result. The ignor- 
ance of the Greck clergy, the gross lives that 
they lead, the utter want of avything like 
preaching or teaching their flocks, their greed 
and love of money, can inthe end have bu: 
one result. The laymen and women of their 
congregations either utterly despise them or 
else regard them with asort of fetish-like rever- 
ence. much in the same way that the Moslems 
and Hindus of India look upon their Fakeers 
aod Jogbees. As to anything like the spirit 
of Christianity, it does not exist, either 
amongst the clergy or the laity. And I am 
quite certain that there is not an Eoglishman, 
Frenchman, or German who has resided any 
time in Syria and who has had leisure and 
opportunity of forming an opinion —— 
oo people who will not agree with me in what 
gay. 








.... The two latest item» of news from Cen- 
tral Africa are given—the one by the chaplain 
to Bishop Steere; the other by a member of 
the expedition of the London Missionary So- 
ciety. The expedition, which has been restiog 
at Kirasa during the raivy season, is again in 
motion ; or at least a part of it. The advance 
party have passed through the Ugogo country 
and expect to reach Ujiji in October, followed 
by the second party late iu December. Bishop 
Steere’s chaplain writes that Mirambo, who 
is chief of the Unyamwezi and one of the most 
powerful kings of Central Africa, has sent to 
Dr. Kirk, at Zanzibar, asking for the friend- 
ship of the Engli-h Government and for a 
teacher from Bishop Steere. The Unyam- 
wezi are a very intelligent tribe, though all 
travelers have given them the reputation of a 
thieving, treacherous people. They are por- 
ters, and one has only to read Dr. Livingstone’s 
books to see what losses and annoyance they 
are capable of causing to travelers. Mirambo 
has offered, if Dr. Kirk approves it, tosend a 
force te Ugogo to prevent the Wagogo 
from imposing on all who pass their way. 
Chaplain Farler saysa great change is taking 
place among the tribes of the interior, owing 
to the collapse of the seaboard slave trade. 
**Great sources of industry are taking the 
place of the slave traffic, and the tribes are 
quite clever enough to see that, severe as they 
have considered the dealings of the English to 
be hitherto with the slave-traders, there is an 
honesty of purpose anda desire to do good 
which is patent in our conduct, and this has 
set them thinking. In fact, Bishop Steere is 
met on all sides with proof that his many 
years of labor in reducing the language of the 
coast and interior, together with his long jour- 
neys into the interior and his settlements of 
liberated slaves and promising mission stations, 
both there and at Zanzibar, are now about to 
produce a great effect.” 


--.-A small independent Baptist mission has 
been begun in Syria, at Nablous, the Schechem 
and Sychar of Scripture. The missionary is 
Youhaonah El Karey, an Arab by descent, a 
Syrian by nationality, and a convert from the 
Greek Church. On confession of faith, an 
American missionary biptized him in the Pool 
of Siloam. He remained in Jerusalem fora 
while, doing what missionary work he could 
while earning his living. Then he went to Lon- 
don to get an education, and was helped by 
Drs. Landels and Angus through the Baptist 
College at Regent's Park. Having completed 


his education, be returned to Syria, andis now 
in charge of a flourishing mission at Nablous, 
for which funds are collected and forwarded 
by Dr. Landels. The National Baptist, which 
gives the details of his history, gives also a 
letter from him describing his work. ‘On 
Sunday,’ he writes, ‘there is a service in the 
morning, attended by men, women, and chil- 
dren who have renounced the Greek religion ; 
after which a Sunday-school is held, the num- 
ber of scholars beiog about one hundred. In 
the afternoon there is a Bible-class. Con- 
pected with the mission is a girls’ echool, with 
over ninety scholars. These scholars rep- 
resent several religions—the Greek, the 
Catholic, the Protestant, the Jewish, and the 
Mohammedan. Inthe morning they are taught 
to read the Bible and sing hymns, and in the 
afternoon to sew and knit. There is also a 
boys’ school, with about 4O scholars. Every 
Tuesday a mothers’ meeting is held. It is 
opened and closed with religious exercises 
and the women are given dresses to make for 
the children. The Church consists of eleven 
communicants, who are subjected to much per- 
seculion, because the Baptists are hated in 
Palestine. In one case a man was compelled 
to leave his wife and home and go to Nazareth 
to live. 


.... Lhe Record of the Free Church of Scot- 
land for Auyust gives an interesting review of 
the missions of that great Church, ‘These 
missions are found in India, Africa, the new 
Hebrides, and Syria. In all there are 45 or- 
dained missionaries, of whom nine are natives, 
and 12 preachers and missionary teachers and 
doctors. Of the ordained missionaries 27 are 
in India and 15in Africa. Two ordained mis- 
sionaries and three missionary teachers were 
sent out the past year. The Indlan missions 
have been somewhat interfered with by the 
great famine. The Rev. Narayan Sheshadri 
formed two orphanages in Western India, which 
bave 136 children. Evangelization, street- 
preaching, household visitation, the circula- 
tion of religious literature, and itinerary preach- 
ing have been faithfully attended to, and the 
important work of Christian education has not 
been neglected. In connection with Mr. 
Sheshadri’s mission, 778 villages were visited 
and preacbed in. The South African wissions 
have suffered severely by the Kaflir war. In 
Central Africa cheering progress has been 
made at Livingstonia. In the new Hebrides 
the Free Church has two of the nine mission- 
aries now in those islands. The third one, the 
Rey. John Inglis, is now in Scotland, superin- 
tending the printing of a version of the Scrip- 
tures in the language of Aneityum. In Mount 
Lebanon, Syria, the Church has one missionary, 
and several schools, containing a thousand 
children. 


....Liquor-drinking appears, according to a 
missionary of the London Society, to be the 
great national evil of Madagascar. In obedi- 
ence to the Queen's proclamation of 1876 for- 
bidding traffic in ardent spirits, no liquor is 
sold openly in Imeriua; but in other parts of 
the island there appears to be no restriction 
on its sale and use. The liquor most used is 
the Toaka, a strovg native decoction. So far 
as churchmembers are concerned there is lit- 
tle trouble. It is but seldom that thereisa 
case of discipline -for drunkenness. The An- 
tananarivo Annual mentions a singular cus- 
tom of the Salaklava, who inhabit the en- 
tire west coast and of whom comparatively 
little is known. Whenever a death occurs in 
a Village, all the inhabitants desert it and move 
to a distance from it. In eonsequence, their 
houses are of the frailest description and the 
people lead a very uasettled life. 


-.--Dr. Caldwell, the present Bishop of 
Madras, in whose diocese so many thousand 
heathen have put off heathenism to accept 
Christianity, is famous as a Dravidian scholar. 
He labored as a missionary in South India forty 
years before he was made bishop. When he 
entered India, it was in company with four or 
five others. He was considered asa sickly man, 
who would not be able tu endure the climate 
more than a year; while all the others were 
men of sound health. Yet he ie still living 
and all the others are dead. 


...-Tbe committee of the Church Mission- 
ary Society has called this year for $1,050,000, 
or $30,000 more than the amount received last 
year, the largest income in the history of the 
Society. This is an enormous sum of money 
for one society to collect; but we have no 
doubt that the committee will get what it asks 
for. The scale of operations the Society is 
conducted upon is magnificent in proportion, 
The results are commensurate: 123,724 native 
Christians are reported for 1878. 


-...The China Mission of the Church of 
Scotland has been established at Ichang, a 
town several hundred miles up the river from 
Hankau. At the head of the mission is the 
Rev. George Cockburn, who is assisted by two 
married colporteurs. Little will be done until 
the members of the missio# learn the lan- 





guage. 


HE INDEPENDENT. 





Bebibles. 


NEVER put off till to-morrow what can be 
dunned to-day. 


.---** Do fish talk ?” “‘ Certainly. Out in Col- 
orado Pike’s Peak.”’ 


....A watering resort all the year round. 
Your milkman’s milk-cart. 


...» Wolf & Lamb is a mercantile firn. Lamb 
probably is the “ silent partner.” 





....1t was a Massachusetts tramp who, when 
caught stealing watermelons, said that he was 
in favor of greenbacks. 


....° Waiter, this bit of turbot is pot so 
good as that you gave us yesterday.” Waiter: 
‘Beg pardon, sir. It’s off the same fich.”’ 


...-A little boy who went to school for the 
first time came home and told his parents that 
he had been to the place where Mrs. Jarley 
learned her trade. ‘‘ Because,” said he, ‘‘they 
showed me the original whacks-works.”” 


..--A lady riding on a slow train handed the 
conductor a half-fare ticket for her boy. He 
looked at the youngster and said: ‘‘ Rathera 
large boy for half fare.’”’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ reeponded 
the mother; ‘‘so he is now. It was all right, 
though, when I bought the ticket. But you 
see he’s grown 80 much since we started.”’ 


...-The rice crop in the Philippine Islands 
this year is a total failure. This is depressing 
to the boarder who, remembering how little 
rice it takes to make five gallons of soup when 
the crops are abundant, will tremble to think 
of the amount of overwork that will be forced 
upon one grain now. 


+++eTHE Opp Letrer.—A Cockney inquired 
at the post-office the other day for a letter for 
“Enery Hogden.”’ He was told there was 
nove. ‘Look ’ere!’”’ be replied, a little angri- 
ly, ‘‘you’ve hexamined a hodd letter for my 
name. It don’t commence with a baitch. It 
begins witha ho. Look in the ’ole that’s got 
the hos.” 


...-'T now offer you a Rubens,” said an 
auctioncer—‘‘a perfect gem of genius—per- 
haps the finest painting that came from that 
master-hand.’? There was no bid. The auc- 
tioneer passed the Rubens, and, taking up an- 
other picture, said: ‘* Very well, gentlemen. I 
now offer you a Rembrandt, by the same 
artist.” 


.... Conversation between an inquiring 
stranger and a steamboat pilot: ‘* That is 
Black Mountain ?” ‘ Yes, sir. Highest moun- 
tain above Lake George.”’ ‘‘Any legend or story 
connected? with that mountain’ ‘ Lots of 
‘em. Two lovers went up that mountain once, 
and never came back again.’’ ‘Indeed! Why, 
what became of them?’’ ‘‘ Went down on the 
other side.” 


...-Av English writer has been sharply 
criticising the management of the London 
public schools, known as the ‘‘ Board schoole,”’ 
and produces the following as specimens of 
the written examinations of some of the 
scholars : 


‘© Where is Turkey? 

‘«¢ Turkey is the capital of Norfork.’ 

“Where is Turin ? 

*<* Tureen is the cappital of Chiner, the pee- 
pul there lives on burds nests and has long 


ails.’ 

*¢ ¢Gibberralter is the principle town of Roos- 
hia.’ 

“What do you know of the patriarch Abra- 
ham? 

‘¢¢He was the father of Lot, and ad tew 
wifes—wun was called Hishmale and the 
t’other Haygur. He kept wun at home, and 
heturn’d the t’other into the desert, where 
she became a pillow of salt iu the day time 
and a pillow of fire at nite.’ 

“ What do you know of Joseph? 

<* Hee wore a koat of many garments. Hee 
were chief butierto Faro and told his dreams. 
Hee married Potiffers dorter. and he led the 
Gypshans out of bondage to Kana, in Gallilee, 
pee pe fell on his sword and died, in site of 
the promises land.’ 

‘Give the names of the books of the Old 
Testament. 

“** Devonshire, Exeter, Littikus, Numbers, 
Stronomy, Jupiter, Judges, Ruth, ete.’ 

‘What is a miracle ? 

‘*¢ Don’t know.’ 

“If you saw the sun shining overhead at 
midnight, what would you call it ? 

*¢The moon.’ 

**But if you were told it was the sun ? 

***T should say it was a lie,’ 

* * * x * * 

** Another hoy, giving his impressions in re- 
gard to Moses, wrate as follows: 

“ «He was an Egypshion. He lived in a 
hark maid of bull-rushers, and he kep a golden 
carf, and worshipt braizen snakes, an he het 
nuthin but kwales and manner for forty year. 
He was kort by the air of his ed while riding 
under the bow of a tree, and he was killed by 
his son Abslon, as he was a-hanging from the 
bow. His end was pease!’ 

* > . + » * 

‘““¢What is meant by conscience?’ said a 
schoolmaster to his class. The almost simal- 
taneous reply of balf their number was: 

‘“*A binward monitor.’ An inspector who 
happened to be present inquired: ‘ And what 
do you understand bya monitor?’ To this 
an intelligent youth exultingly answered: ‘A 
Hironclad.’”’ 









[August 29, 1878. 


Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 


ALLEN, H. D., ord. at Liberty, Mich. 
ALNUTT, F. W., Spring Valley, Minn., re- 
signs. 
BARSTOW, G. R., ord. at Pembroke, Me. 
BENNETT, A. M., removes from Truxton to 
Horsehead, N. Y. 
BIDWELL, 8. 8., removes from Morrisville to 
Wilson, N. Y. 
BROWN, J., died recently at Indianapolis, Ind. 
COLE, 8. A., called to Lawrence, Mich. 
COON, J. M., removes from Galva, Ill., to 
Beaver Dam, Wis. . 
DE WITT, M. H., Byron, Mich., resigns. 
DOOLITTLE, H. D., Washington, N.J., re- 
signs. 
DYKE, L. J., West Springfield, Penn., resigns. 
GREEN, J. F., 8t. Louis, Mo., resigns. 
HASKELL, E. B., Rockland, Me., resigns. 
HARRIS, G. W., accepts call to. Ortonville, 
Micb. 
ICENBARGER, J. W., Pontiac, Ill., resigns. 
JAYNE, Tuomas B., removes from Clark’s 
Green, Penn., to Colorado Springs, Col. 
NELSON, W. A., Edgefield, Teno., resigns. 
NISBED, E., D.D., Rock Island, [1l., resigns. 
MITCHELL, H. R., Pella, Iowa, resigns. 
MONSON, J. W., Pewamo, Mich., resigns. 
PERKINS, 8., Poquonnoc Bridge, Conn., re- 
signs. 
SMITH, J. L., ord. at Whitefield, Me. 
SUMMIT, B., ord. at Albia, Iowa. 
WESTGATE, H. 8., Kingston, accepts call to 
Cortland, N. Y. 


WIIITMARSH, A. N., Horseheads, N. Y., re- 
moves to Lancaster, Penn. 





CONGREGATIONAL, 

ALLEN, W. C., Saugatuck, accepts call to 
Webster, Mich. 

BLAKESLEE, N. T., supplies River Falls 
Wis., one year. 

BRANCH, E. J., Grand Ledge, Micb., resigns. 


COULTER, C. N., closes his pastorate at 
Banks, Micb. 


——, SEWARD M., accepts call to Lebanon, 
“—_ HENRY, declines call to Wolfboro, 


LORD, Tuomas N., supplies Kittery, Me. 
—" J. H., Bay City, called to Alpena, 
ch. 


LUTHERAN, 


BESEL F. H., ord. at Brookfield, O. 
BRIGHT, J. A., inst. at Jersey Snore, Peun. 


KUHNO, H. W., Newberry, 8. C., accepts call 
to Westminster, Md. 


RICHTER, A., called to St. James’s, Philadel- 
phia, Penn., as ass’t pastor. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BAILEY, Joun W., D.D., called to Sparta, Ill. 

BRACE, 8. W., D.D., died at Utica, N. Y., 
Aug. 16th, aged 85. 

EGBER!, J. P., accepts call to San José, Cal. 


HILLMAN, James W., Morris Plains, N. J. 
dismissed. 

MOORE, Franxkiin D.. Nashville, Tenv., 
called to Covington, Ky. 

STEPHENSON, ‘THomas, Wisconsin, called to 
Caledonia, N. Y 


WHALLON, E.P., Liberty, accepts call to 
Vincennes, lod. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
FLACK, Danik1L, begins his pastorate at Rah- 
way, N.J. 
— a. F. P., ord. deacon at Nasho- 
t x 


HUTCHINS, Bensamin I., Philadelphia, Penn., 
accepts call to Monroe, Mich. 


MEAD, James B., becomes ase’t minister of St, 
George’s, at St. Catherine’s, Canada. 


PATRICK, W. W., Hempstead, Texas, resigns. 


—_— R. N., ord, deacon at Nashotab, 
8. 


— F, E. A., accepts call to Drewsville, 


. . 


STRINGFELLOW, J. H., accepts call to Man- 
chester, Va. 
REFORMED (GERMAN). 
BOKUM, Herman. Germantown, Penn., died 
recently, aged 71. 
HARIZELL, J. M., inst. at Chalfont, Penn. 
LEVAN, F. K., inst. at Wilkesbarre, Penn. 
MASE, SILs, ord. and iust. at Massillon, O, 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN, 


CARSON, D. W., called to Burgettstown, Penn, 
REID, 8. C., called to Hookstown, Penn. 
TAYLOR, Joun, Mulberry, Mo., dismissed. 


TURNBULL, R., declines call to Lawrence, 
Mass, 


WEBSTER, T. J. C., called to Service, Penn. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

FAIRBANKS, A. D., settles over Free Baptist 
ch. at Water Village, N. H 

RAYMOND, Anprew V. V., ord. by Reformed 
(Dutcn) Classis of Passaic, N. J. 

RIES, George A., Lawyerville, N. Y., resigns 
care Reformed (Datch) Church. 

SEARLE, J. Preston, ord. pastor of Reformed 
(Dutch) Church at Griggstown, N. J 


WARD, J. T., closes his pastorate of Free Bap- 
tist ch. of Astland, N.H. He removes 
to Georgtaville, R. I. 





WORCESTER, Tuomas, D.D., Swedenborgian, 
died recently at Waitham, Mass., aged 83. 
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LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 8th. 





THE GOOD SAMARITAN.—LUKE x, 30—37. 





Notes —‘‘ A certain man.”—A Jew,of course. 
“ From Jerusalem to Jricho.".—People 
did not generally take the direct road from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, as it was through a wild, 
rough, dangerous country; but went round by 
Bethlehem. ‘The road to Jericho—steep, wild, 
and rocky—was much infested by robbers and 
appropriately selected for the scene of ihe para 
ble. ‘* Thieves.’—Rather, robbers, high- 
waymen,———“* Half dead,’’—Their object was 
not murder, but robbery, and they injured the 
man as tmnuch as was necessary to rob him, 
“Passed by on the other side.’—The story 
seems hardly credible, with our notions of the 
help we should give to those in trouble; but 
we should remember tbat in land of vio- 
lence men learn a certain callousness to the 
sufferings of othere, and also that the priest 
would have thought that, beipg where there 
certainly were robbers, it would not be safe for 
him to stop, and might bave hurried on for 
self. protection. “* Levite.’— Our Saviour 
purposely selects the two religious bodies of 
the Jews, so as to draw the contrast as stroug- 
ly as possible with the Samaritan. ** Oil 
and wine.’—Both curative and put on a band- 
age.———‘‘ His own beast.”"—The ass on which 
he was riding, thus compelling him to walk. 
—*Two pence.’—The Roman denarius, 
translated penny, was about fifteen cents. 
Two pence were as much as two days’ wages 
and suflicient for the care of the wounded man, 
if he soon recovered.—-—"' Neighbor.” —The 
lesson given is that acts of neighborly love sre 
due to everybody; not merely of one’s own race 
orfamily, but even to the most hated and de- 
spised, 

Instruction.—The race of thieves is, unfor- 
tunately, not extinct. If it were, there would 
not be half so much opportunity now to play 
the part of the good Samaritan, How many 
widows and orphans there are that have lost 
their property by the failure of a bank, by 
which the thievish directors have got rich! 
How many failures there are in business 
circles which are simply robbery! Ilow many 
cases of defaulters, of embezzlers, of which 
the cewspapers are full! How many are 
wrongfully attacked in their character, as well 
as iutheir purse! [fn such cases the rubbery 
of one’s good name is as much a robbery 
which requires the help and sympathy of a 
neighbor as any robbery of property. We 
often sympathize heartily with those that have 
fallen among literal robbers. We should sym- 
pathize just as much with those who may not 
have bad their earthly goods stolen, but who 
have yet been left half dead. 

It is a little worse fora clergyman to do an 
unchristian act than for anybody else. To be 
sure, he is as much human as avybody else, and 
just as liable to the temptations of passion, of 
avarice, of cowardice; bat he is especially set 
to preach against these things, and, having thece 
offenses on his mind as wrong and constantly 
warning others against yielding to them, he 
may properly be held to a stricter account- 
ability than other men. 

The same is true, to a hardly less extent, of 
other religious teachers, of oflicers in the 
Church, of all churchmembers, indeed. They 
make a special profession. They pretend to be 
trying to obey the highest law of God. Itisa 
special offense if they pass by on the other 
tide when there is some good deed to be done. 

Our Saviour selected the Samaritan as the 
good neighbor because he was a despised ene- 
my, not worshiping God inthe way that the 
Jews thought a duty. He was the worst kind 
of a veretic. Our Saviour, in eelecting him, re- 
bukes all sorts of bigotry. He forbids us to 
harbor feelings of contempt or dislike to those 
whom we may be inclined to look down upon 
as of a less pure and correct faith than we. 

Those of erroneous religious belief may 
love their neighbors as themselves ; while those 
of correct religious belief may not love their 
neighbors at all. The Spirit of God does not 
confine its operation to those who have re- 
ceived a religious education ; but in every na- 
tion he that feareth God and worketh right- 
eousness is accepted of him, while he that re- 
ceives the advantages of religious instruction 
vastly increases his responsibility and guilt if 
he neglects his duty and sins against so great 
light. 

The great lesson of this passage is that in- 
culeated by our Saviour, that when we are 
bidden to love our neighbor as ourself every 
human being is included in this command. 

There are those who love their households, 
their associates, thore in the same church, or 
society, or nation. But Christian love is 
broader than family love or than patriotism. 
It recognizes every man, of whatever natior- 
ality, creed, or color, as a brother. It treats 
Chinamen or Negroes with the same care and 
compassion as Caucasians. God so loved the 
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world ; and we must love the world, must be 
ready to do what we can for the benefit of 
every one in want or suffering. The world 
needs help. The Christian will be ready to 
supply the temporal wants, and much more 
the spiritual wants, of all by sending the Gos- 
pel to every creature. 





A JEwiaH Sunday-school Manual is truly 
something new under the sun, though Jewish 
Sunday schools are not. The Jewish Reformer 
gives a description of The Manual, which is to 
be put in print soon. It is prepared by Dr- 
De Solla, and “ presents three different branch- 
es of instruction.’”’ Part first deals with the 
biblical history of the Jews, from the Baylon- 
ian captivity to the present; part second ex 
plains some of the Mosaic laws; and part third 
gives lessons on Palestine. ‘‘The explana- 
tion of the commands is drawn chiefly from 
the Moreh Nevuchiin; but also non-Jewish com- 
mentators have been consulted and cited. The 
following laws have beeu treated of in the 
book: distinguishing marks of clean and un- 
clean animals; prohibition of blood, of fat, of 
meat and milk ; heterogeneous mixtures, ex- 
change of male and female apparel, wearing 
fringes and phylacteries, writing on the door- 
posts, shaving the head and beard, the Nazar- 
ite, sacrifices, kindling fire on the Sabbath, 
right of primogeniture, the levirate law, lepro- 
sy in persons, clothes, and houses, taking a 
bird’s nest, the Sabbatical year aud jubilee, 
beheading the heifer, the rebellious son, and 
divination or witchcraft. Moreover, the book 
furnishes a thorough knowledge of the coun- 
try where the Mosaic laws were to be observed 
and of the customs which obtained there.” 


....A correspondent wiites us from Kansas 
to object to the frequent statement in religious 
newspapers that the Sunday-school isa new 
thing in many of the countries of Europe. 
Speaking of Norway, he says: ‘Something 
like 20 years ago, a Norwegian Methodist min- 
ister, by the name of Peterson, was sent from 
lowa to Norway as a missionary. Some years 
afterward a report from him was published in 
The Zion’s Herald that he had organized Sun- 
day-schoels there, ‘being the first Sunday- 
schools known in that country.’ If he meant 
Methodist Suuday-schoole, he ought to have 
sald so and h‘s report would not have made a 
false impression. It is quite probable that 
there was no Methodist Sunday-schools in that 
country previous to that time,as it was, per- 
haps, about the commencement of the toler- 
ance of religious liberty there. Previous to the 
year 1840 | attended regularly organized Sun- 
day-schools of the Lutheran denomination in 
the south part of Norway, and I have also re- 
Mable information that they existed long be- 
fore that time.” 


....The dispute about the ‘oldest Sunday- 
school in America” has brought out the fol- 
lowing: 


* As early as 1680, according to the records 
of the Pilgrim Chureh at Plymouth, Mass., 
uvder the care of Rev. John Robinson, a 
Sunday-echool was organized. In 1787, in 
Savanneh, Ga., Jobn Wesley organized a 
Sunday-school. and his brother Charles 
aud Rev. G. Whitefield continued the same. 
In 1740 the Rev. Dr. Joseph Bellamy 


established a Sunday-school at  Bethle- 
hem, Conn, It is claimed that in 1806 
the Rev. 8. Wilmer commenced a Sunday- 


school at Kent, in Maryland. The Broadway 
Baptist Sunday-school in Baltimore was or- 
ganized in 1793 or 4. — Its fifty-third anniversa- 
ry was held in 1847. Dr. John M. Peck tells 
us that the first Sunday-school effort in the 
Mississippi Valley was begun, under the Bap- 
tist Board of Foreign Missions, in the French 
village of St. Louts, in 1818, St. Louis was 
then a village of 3,000 inhabitants. It is very 
difficult, if pot impossible, to locate and date 
the first Sunday-school. The idea seems to 
have been original not to ove man, but to 
many. 

.... With the Lutherans the organization of 
the Sunday-scbool almost always precedes the 
establishment of the congregation. The En- 
glish Lutheran Church of the German Coun- 
cil in Chicago was formed in this way. Four 
years ago, as a gentleman relates, he entered 
tbe little frame chapel on a Sunday forenoon, 
and found two teachers and six scholars, and 
these were without a pastor. It was proposed 
to disband the school ; but better counsels pre- 
vailed, the visitor offering his services, The 
change for the better was seen very clearly at 
the secord auniversary of the reorganized 
school, held September 10th, 1876. The order 
of exercises bad been carefully prepared and 
programmes printed. All concerned took a 
hearty iuterest and active part in the pleasant 
services. The school now has 223 ecbolars, 19 
teachers, and 3 officers. 


...-A missionary of the American Sunday- 
day-school Union in Texus notes that ad- 
dresses and other efforts in behalf of mission 
Bible echools rarely fail to stir up the people 
to advance the interests of general education 
and to the building of more comfortable houses 
for schools and worship, 


...-There is a Sueday-school at Aintab, Cen- 
tral Turkey, which sometimes has an attend- 
ance of 1,500. 





School und College. 


AN interestipg Convention of Deaf-Mute 
Teachers was held ia Columbus, O., August 19th 
—22d, Rev. Dr. Aaron Chapin, of Wisconsin, 
presiding. Delegates were present from nearly 
all the states—among whom were E. M. Gal- 
laudet, of Washington; Dr. Thomas Gallau- 
det and Dr. Peet, of New York; Mr. Ely, of 
Maryland; Mr. Schilling, of Wisconsin ; and 
othere. Many deaf-mutes were present, and 
the sign language used in the proceed- 
ings. Following the establishment of the 
American Asylum, at Hartford, Conn., in 1816, 
and of the New York institution, in 1817, near- 
ly every state in the Union has now estab- 
lished a school for the speeial instruction of 
the deaf and dumb; and those states that are 
without such schools provide for the education 
of deaf-mute children at the institutions io 
sister states. The liberal grants of money for 
the support and instiuction of this unfortu- 
nate class and the large amounts expended in 
buildings and grounds indicate that it is the 
settled policy of each state to afford opportu- 
nities for education to these children equal to 
what is given to their more fortunate compan- 
ions in the public schools. During the past 
year, in the different institutione, more than 
6,000 mutes have been under instruction, and 
nearly $1,500,000 expended for the purpose. 





.-.-The State Department has received from 
Minister Maynard, at Constantinople, an ac- 
count of the commencement exercises at the 
well-known Robert College, near that city, of 
which Dr, Washburn is president. Mr. May- 
nard presided, and there were present the 
British minister and Lady Layard, representa- 
tives of the Armenian Patriarch and of the 
minister’ of public instruction. Str Henry 
Layard, in his address, sald: ‘‘ Thanks to the 
institution, the English language is understood 
in the remotest parts of Turkey. I trust and 
believe the Turkish Empire has changed; that 
we may now look forward to a great future, in 
which the Christians will perform a great part. 
A career is open to every honest Christian.’ 
Dr. Long has during the past year acted as 
director of the College. President Washburn 
is now on his return from thiscountry and will 
resume charge of the college Sept. 4th. About 
200 persons sat down to the college dinver. 


....The valuable ‘ Year-Book of Educa- 
tion,’’ edited by Messrs. Henry Kiddle and 
Alexander J. Schem, superintendent and 
assistant superintendent, respectively, of the 
New York Public Schools, makes its appear- 
ance for 1878, Lt is practically a cyclopwedia of 
education and it would be more diflicult to 
say what it does than what it does not contain. 
In the present volume the subjects which have 
received special attention, as illustrating the 
drift of educational activity, are the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes, compuleory school attend- 
ance, denominational schoole, social ecovomy, 
pedagogic muscume, the metric system, and 
school suvings-banke. Much information is 
furnished in regard to text-books and there is 
a valuable list of a very large vumber of our 
educational institutione. 


....The new Southern Educational Assocla- 
tion, which was organized at Chatanooga during 
the first part of this month, resolved that in 
forming a separate body it is influenced by no 
sectional spirit, political or otherwise; but by 
aconviction tbat there are peculiar difficul- 
ties and hindrances in the way of educational 
progress io these states that can best be con- 
sidered by Southern educatore, and that these 
obstacles can best be removed by such an as- 
sociation, Educators from all pointsof the 
Union are invited to attend its annual meet- 
ings. 


....-The Triennial Catalogue of Amberst 
College, issued this year, shows a total of 
2,398 graduates since its foundatior, in 1821. 
Of this number 1,800 are living, of whom 651 
are ministers, 67 foreign missionaries, 274 
lawyers, 130 physicians, 257 professors and 
teachers, and 150 engaged in other pursuite, 
The College had 208 of her alumni in the late 
Union army. The present faculty consists of 
21 professors and instructors, in addition to 
the president, Rev. Julius H. Seelye, D. D., 
LL.D. 


.. -Hon. E. B. Morgan, who has done so 
much for Wells Female College, Aurora, N.Y., 
now proposes to erect a new building for its 
use, and of sufficient size to contain all the 
musie rooms, geological and other cabinete, 
chemical laboratory, and lecture room for the 
physical eciences, art gallery, and gymnasium. 
The rooms will all be appropriately furnished 
and every effort made to make the building 
complete in all its appointments. Rey. Dr. E. 
8. Frisble is the president of the College. 


...-Mr. Stacy Baxter, professor of elocution 
at Harvard College, was drowned on the 15th 
inst., while bathing off Cape May Point, N, J. 
He is supposed to have been seized with the 
cramps, a8 he was an excellent swimmer, 
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Hews of the Werk, 


THE total number of yellow fever cases 
reported at New Orleans up to the 26th was 
3,672, of which 610, or not quite 16 per cent., 
had terminated fatally. On the 25th there 
were 33 deathe, showing some decrease over 
previous days, and it was hoped that theclimax 
of the epidemic had been reached. The fever 
is of a malignant type. The returns from prac- 
titioners among the better classes show the 
mortality in private practice to be scarcely 10 
per cent. At Memphis whole families have 
been prostrated. On the 24th there were 26 
deaths, the largest number reported, though 
there was a decrease innew cases. The author- 
ities at Jackson, Mise., have made the most 
stringent regulations to keep the disease from 
{hat place, which has so far escaped. All 
strangers have to account for themselves, de- 
tectives watch all pointe, trains have stopped, 
and the place is practically isolated from the 
infected cities. At Vicksburg many deaths 
are reported daily. Grenada is deserted, few 
besides the sick remaining. Cases have been 
reported among refugees at St, Louis and Louis- 
ville, and two on the 24th as far north as 
Philadelpbia; but prompt precautions have 
been taken in each case. Calls for money and 
assistance for the Southern cities are gener- 
ously responded to, New York citizens on one 
day last week subscribing over $6,000. Con- 
tributions continue to be made in many places 
North. 


... Charles F. Adams, Jr., of Quivcy, Mass., 
testified before the Congress Labor Committee 
last week that he did not see how legislation 
could help the present business depression 
Asto railroads, they are now engaged in a ruine 
ouscompetition, and he believed the English 
system would have to be adopted by us. That 
was: Hands off. Let railroads take care of them 
selver, and consolidate on any measure they 
may desire. The system in Massachusetts was 
simply the English, and worked very well. If 
the citizen complained of any grievance, as 
much attention was paid to his complaint as if 
it was a city government that made the com- 
plaint. Mr. Adams thought that the Federal 
Government could not supervise railroad rates ; 
at least, not at present. Prof. Sumner, before 
the same committee, gave along and futerest- 
ing survey of the causes of the depression; but 
sid that he couldn’t give a remedy, unless it 
was free trade. 





.... The American Science Aseociation met 
at St. Louis on the 2ist, Prof. O. C. Marsh in 
the chair. The attendance was not as large 
as usual. A feature of the sessions was the 
riception of Mr. Edison, the inventor, as a 
member, who was entbusiastically welcomed, 
It was announced at the time that Mr. Edison 
had just received the Grand Prize at the Paris 
Exposition for the most wonderful inventions 
of the age. 


.-+sProf, Walker, Gov. Fenton, and other 
American delegates at the International Mon- 
etary Conference, Paris, find general oppoai- 
tion to silver currency among foreign repre- 
sentatives. On the 22d Prof. Walker made a 
long speech in favor of it, and was answered 
by Swedieh and Swiss members. 


...-A large number of lawyers met at Sara 
toga on the 2let, and organized a National Bar 
Associat:on. Hoo. Benj.A. Bristow was elected 
permanent president. The membership is to 
be restricted to lawyers of high and reputable 
standing only. 


.... Theodore Thomas has accepted an offer 
to take charge of the new College of Music 
at Cincinnati, and will leave New York, where 
he established his reputation. Cincinnati 
promises to become the musical center of the 
country. 


...- After four days’ session and 370 ballots 
without result, the Democrats of the Fourth 
Congressional District, Ga., have adjourned, 
for another attempt to nominate, to the third 
Wednesday of September. 


eeeeLhe Peace Congress at Paris, on the 
24th, was attended by 5,000 persone. Letters 
were read from Victor Hugoand Louis Blanc, 
aod resolutions passed favoring international 
arbitration. 


....-Tbhe Bosnian insurgents now number 
20,000, and they are vigorously opposing the 
Austrian occupation, under Gen. Szapary. 
The latter is to be re enforced. 


..--The work on the Brooklyn Bridge has 
been resumed, and the heavy cables on which 
the bridge will hang are soon to be lowered to 
their permanent position. 


...-About 1,000 workmen in the varicus 
Philadelphia iron acd steel mills have struck 
agsinst the reduced wages proposed by the 
proprietors. 

.--- At Erie, Penn., tramps are sentenced to 
thirty days’ bard labor in the chain-gang, and 
the law is said to work witt excellert eatisfsc- 
tion, 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. 


THE TEMPLE SERVICE, 





BY LIZZIE W. CHAMPNEY. 





I is often a most difficult matter for the 
Sunday-school worker to arrange a pro- 
gramme for an exhibition or concert which 
shall be neither silly nor tedious; but, while 
presenting an effective and attractive en- 
tertainment, shall at the same time incul- 
cate some moral lesson. The labor of 
drilling the performers, of interesting 
them in their parts, and superintending re- 
hearsals is in itself sufficient; but, added 
to this, the manager generally has the task 
of originating the entire plan and com- 
posing every detail. 

Sunday-school literature is very defect- 
ive inthis respect. Very little material, 
and that of the trashicst description, can 
be found ready to hand, and the burden of 
originating, as well as executing, falls 
usually upon the same person. Feeling 
that a little help might be acceptable to 
this already overworked class, we have ar- 
ranged a few suggestions on Sunday- 
school entertainments, and offer to-day a 
series of exercises which may occupy a 
number of evenings, or, using only the tab- 
leau and poem with which each ends, be 
grouped in one asa 

TEMPLE SERVICE. 

PROGRAMME No. I.—The Golden Candle- 
stick.—This can be successfully presented 
by a class of seven girls, varying in age 
from twelve to sixteen. They should be 
aided by a director or teacher and bya 
choir or by congregational singing. Two 
blackboards should be arranged facing the 
audience, on which, after the exercises have 
been opened by prayer and singing, two of 
the girls make large drawings—one a sim- 
ple picture of the golden candlestick, and 
the other an outline map of the countries 
around the Mediterranean—Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy. While 
the two girls are engaged in drawing, a 
third reads » composition giving the his- 
tory of the candlesticks of the sanctuary, 
the history of the ornaments of the Temple, 
bringing in necessarily the various captiv- 
ities—when they were carried away to 
Egypt, to Babylon, and finally to Rome, 
If a large photograph of the Arch of 
Titus can be procured, showing the can- 
dlestick carried in triumph, it will add to 
the effect to show and explain it after the 
reading of the composition, After a 
musical selection, another of the girls 
should with a pointer trace out on the map 
which No. 2 has drawn the various coun- 
tries to which the candlestick journeyed. 
Another may next give all the texts from 
the words of Christ in which the words 
candle, candlestick, and giving light occur, 
Another may jot down upon the map the 
seven cities referred to in the Revelation 
as candlesticks. The following may be re- 
cited or not, at pleasure, at this point: 

‘*T saw seven golden candlesticks, and in 
the midst of the seven candlesticks one like 
unto the Son of Man, and he had in his 
right hand seven stars, and he laid his 
hand upon me, saying: The seven stars 
are angels, and the seven candlesticks 
which thou sawest are the seven churches 
which are in Asia—Ephesus, Smyrna, Per- 
gamos, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and 
Laovicea. (Point out cities.) 

“Unto the Church of Ephesus write: 
I will remove thy candlestick out of his 
place, except thou repent. 

“‘Unto the Church of Smyrna write: 
Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a crown of life. 

‘Unto the Church of Pergamos write: 
To him that overcometh will I give a 
white stone, and in the stone a new name 
written. 

‘Unto the Church of Thyatira write: 
To him tbat overcometh I will give power 
over the nations, and I will give him the 
morning star. 

‘Unto the Church in Sardis write: He 
that overcometh, the same shall be clothed 
in white raiment, and I will not blot out 
his name out of the Book of Life. 

** Unto the Church in Philadelphia write: 
Him that overcometh will I make a pillar 
in the temple of my God. 

** And unto the Church of the Laodiceans 
write: Behold 1 stand at the door and 
knock. If any man hear my voice and 
open the door, I will come in to him and 
sup with him and he with me.” 

The director should then call attention 
to the fact that wherever there is a candle 
there is a guardian star; wherever achurch, 
“‘a watcher and an holy one” set over it ; 


and can close his remarks with the quota- 
tion: 
“* Now the stars are lit in heaven, 
We sbould light our lamps on earth; 
Every starasignalgiven — 
From the God of our new birth. 
Every lamp an answer faint, 
Like the prayer of mortal saint.” 

After which the seven girls should take 
their positions on the platform for the final 
tableau. Each holds a candle a yard long, 
similar to the Roman processional candles. 
They can be very easily made by sawing off 
old broomsticks, inserting a small piece of 
candle at one end, and covering the stick 
smoothly with colored paper. Each candle 
should be of a different tint. Love, who 
stands in the center, holds the only one 
which is lighted. 


LovE, 
Pink. 
FAITR, TRUTH, 
White. Blue. 
Hor g, COURAGE, 
Green. Red. 
PATIENCE, Joy, 
Purple. Yellow. 


All sing (Tune, ‘‘ Sheaf”): 


We are seven slender candles 
In one golden candlestick. 

We have each received our orders: 
Shine through the darkness thick. 

Though your light be faint and flickering, 
Though the wind and rain combine 

To quench your taper’s glimmer, 
Shine steady, sisters, shine. 

We are seven shining candles— 
Joy, Courage, perfect Truth, 

Love, Faith, and Hope, and Patience— 
To guide the steps of youth. 

We have each received commandment 
From the dear Lord above. 

To shine with clearest radiance, 
You must light your lamps from Love. 


At this point Faith and Truth turn so 
that they face each other, and, extending 
their candles until they form a pointed 
arch over the head of Love, they light 
their candles at hers, then wheel, facing 
Hope and Courage respectively, form 
arches with these, and, having lighted their 
candles, return to position facing the audi- 
ence. Hope and Courage turn facing 
Patience and Joy, and light their candles in 
like manner. This has avery pretty effect. 
All then sing: 

Which candle shines the brightest 
Of all the sisters seven? 
Joy replies: 
'Tis Joy, whose glorious halo 
To the pure in heart is given. 
Patience, at the other extremity of the 
line, answers: 
Nay, sisters, it is Patience, 
Throwing through tearful mist 
A light, subdued and tender, 
A ray of Amethyst. 
From this point on sing to “ Shining 
Shore.” Courage sings alone: 
O give the meed to Courage, 
The beacon flaming high, 
Whose flaring torch to battle leads, 
Redd’ning the earth and sky, 
The glorious band of martyrs, 
Who for the truth’s sake bled, 
All bore the lamp of Courage, 
Its brave light flashing red, 
HOPE. 
The torch of Courage flickers; 
Without the light of Hope, 
Who with his earthly trials 
Would ere have heart to cope? 
TRUTH. 
Ah! no, dear friends, though Hope be dead, 
We may, at least, be true, 
And faithfully my whole life long 
I'll hold my candle blue. 
FAITH. 
But when you cross the river, 
That cold, dark river, Death, 
What lamp can gild its somber waves 
But the pure white light of Faith? 
LOVE. 
What says the blessed Bible, 
Given by our God above? 
Each Christian grace, and even Faith, 
Is nothing without Love. 
ALL. 
Then let us shine together, 
That Christ may mark his own, 
And when we die of each may say 
That while she lived she shone. 

At the word die each raises her right 
hand, in which is concealed an extinguish- 
er, and puts out her candle. The action 
should be graceful and simultaneous, and 
the effect will be very striking. 
PROGRAMME No. II.—The Altar of In- 
cense.—If for an entire evening, may be ar- 
ranged in a similar manner to Programme 
No. I, closing with the following tableau: 

A young lady, dressed to represent an 
angel, stands upon an elevated platform, 
swaying a censer. If real ineense can be 
burned, so much the better. A step or 





two below her stand five little girls, aged 


ten to fourteen, each holding a casket 
(fancy glove and handkerchief-boxes). In- 
troducing the tableau, the superintendent 
or director repeats Revelation viii, 3 and 4. 
The five girls sing: 


There stands a shining angel 
Upon the heavenly strand, 
Swaying a golden censer 
With gentle, tireless hand ; 
And from the censer riseth 
A perfume sweet and faint, 
The prayer of every joyful 
And each heertbroken saint. 
The incense in the censer 
Is a perfume rich ard rare; 
The deepest feelings of the heart 
We offer God in prayer. 
We are spices for the incense, 
Myrrh, aloes, spikenard good, 
Frankincense very costly, 
And odorous cassia bud. 
When you offer to the angel 
Your incense, choose from these, 
If you with all sweet spices 
The glorious King would please. 


First LITTLE GIRe. 

When the Eastern monarch sages 

Their richest offerings brought, 
Their gardens, full of orient balm, 

Full carefully they sought. 
They chose the costliest perfame 

That glads the grateful sense, 
And laid before the infant Christ, 

With gold, their frankincense. 
Like theirs, oh! be thy offering 

With heartiest thanks imbued, 
And prove by gifts to others 

Thy heartfelt gratitude. 


(Katends the casket to the Angel, who appears to take 
some of its contents and place it in the censer.) 


SECOND LITTLE GIRL. 
Ah! not alone by gifts of gold 
And lordly frankincense 
Can we fulfill the Master’s will 
And perfume sweet dispense. 
There grows in Eastern gardens 
By every cottage-door 
A sweeter herb, prized by the rich 
And by the lowly poor. 
It is the balmy cassia. 
The lordly frankincense 
Without its blended perfume 
Is odorless and dense. 
So gifts and thanks, though wafted 
By the angel's hand above, 
Will not make pleasing incense 
If all unmixed with Love. 


(LAfts her casket to the Angel.) 


THIRD LITTLE GiRL, 
Ah! not alone with odors sweet 
We fill the censer bright; 
The bitter herbs, with weeping plucked, 
We bring at dead of night— 
Myrrh from the marble sepulchers 
Of those we've loved and lost, 
For prayer was made for sorrow 
And hearts all tempest-tossed. 


(LAfts her casket to the Angel.) 


FourtTa LITTLE GIRL. 


Though gall and wormwood be the herbs 
That grow beside the tomb, 
Repentance is the bitterest 
Of all the flowers that bloom. 
The heaviest of all sorrow, 
B’en sorrowing for sin, 
We place as bitter aloes 
The censer’s bow! within. 


(Lifts her casket tothe Angel.) 


Frets LITTLE Giri. 


But ah! the bitter aloes 
Is never burned alone; 
The angel places with it 
The sweetest spice e’er known— 
The perfume lavished on our Lord 
By Mary Magdalene, 
The spikenard’s sacred fragrance, 
Joy for forgiven sin! 


(TAfts her casket to the Angel.) 


ALL. 


With fire from off the altar touched, 
The Christian’s prayer should rise, 
Acloud of curling incense, 
Seeking the lofty skies. 


PROGRAMME No. III.—The Altar of Sac- 
rifice.—Final tableau arranged for five 
boys, who hold respectively: 


1. Two rough pieces of wood, crossed 
and resting on the shoulders. s 

2. A cord. 

8. A sword, or large bright knife. 

4, A handkerchief, folded as a bandage. 

5. Achafing-dish of coals or small light- 
ed sticks. 


The choir introduce the exercise by 
singing ‘‘ Not all the blood of beasts,” 
etc., adding these two verses: 


As Christ has died for us, 
So we ourselves would bring, 
Each yielding up himself to God, 
A whole burnt-offering. 
They err who tellus that has passed 
The time of sacrifice. 
God calls us now to offer up 
Each darling fault and vice. 


FIRST AND SECOND Boys recite, in concert. 
We climb the mount like Isaac, 
Bearing the cord and wood, 
FOURTH AND FirtTH Boys. 
The fire, the cloth for blinding, 


THIRD Boy. 





The knife to shed our blood 
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FIRST Boy. 


The wood, it speaks of Labor 
From the cedar to the fir; 

And Christ himself wrought upon wood. 
A lowly carpenter. 


FirTH Boy. 
The fire, it is the Spirit 
That quickens unto zeal. 
As the wood is to the fire, 
So islabor neath its thrill. 
As the fire is without wood, 
So earnest labor gone; 
¥’en Inspiration’s self is naught— 
Each fails when left alone. 


SECOND Boy. 
The cord is Resignation : 
They bound e’en Thy dear Son; 
And meekly he submitted, 
Saying ‘‘ Thy will be done.” 
FourtTH Boy. 
The bandage speaks of perfect Trust, 
(Third and Fifth Boys blindfold No. 4.) 
Willing to nothing see; 


So I can hold my Father’s hand 
And know He leadeth me. 


THIRD Boy. 
The final test of sacrifice, 
The sharp and dreadful knife, 
Bids that at call of our dear Lord 
We spare not limb nor life; 
That we give up at his command 
Each fault, though sweet and dear, 
* For even Christ pleased not htmeelf,”’ 
While journeying ’mongst us here. 


ALL, in concert, very distinctly. 


We bring the fire, the cord, the wood, 
The knife, the blinded eyes; 

And thus we yield ourselves to God, 
A whole burnt-sacrifice. 


This exercise looks complicated; but on 


rehearsal will be found to be very simple. 
DEERFIELD, MASS. 


Literature, 


The prompt mention mn our list of ** Books of the Week”’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther nottce. 


MORE OF THE RIVERSIDE POETS. 














THE course of Houghton & Osgood’s 
publication of the British Poets brings them 
to eight of the best-known names in English 
poetry—Milton and Marvel, Dryden and 
Pryor, Pope and Thomson, Chatterton and 
Collins. Of these Chatterton and Thomson 
have each a volume, Pope and Collins two 
together, Milton and Marvel two, and Dry- 
den and Pryor two. In this group we are 
getting near the fountains of the well of 

inglish undefiled, that bubbles up, re- 

freshing to-day as a hundred years ago. 
True, we are yet hundreds of years this 
side of Chaucer, and almost a hundred 
in Milton’s case, almost a century and a 
half in Pope this side of Shakespeare. 
Yet it may be properly said that, though 
Shakespeare and Spenser were the real be- 
ginnings of England’s poetic strength, true 
modern English poetry began with neither 
of them, but with Milton. The heroic 
blank verse that has ruled the English 
poetry to this hour—that Wordsworth and 
Tennyson employ no less than Bryant and 
all Americans—is the child not so much of 
Shakespeare, or his age, or his predecessors 
as of Milton. The heroic couplet is the 
child of Dryden. These two forms of 
verse were not in power before the middle 
and last of the seventeenth century. 
Chaucer’s dialect stands in the way of his 
popularity. Dryden’s dialect is that of 
every well-bred Englishman to-day; and of 
every American, well-bred or otherwise, if 
otherwise be possible. 

These poets, therefore, include the first 
century of modern English verse, leaving 
Shakespeare, where he must always sit, 
‘‘ona hill apart.” Milton has been Ten- 
nyson’s master, as he was Wordsworth’s 
and Cowper’s. Pope ruled Byron and 
every modern coupleteer. Dryden was to 
him as Palestina wasto Raphael. In Pope 
and Milton, then, we have the chiefs of the 
parliament of the British Muse. To them 
must every student of this literature turn, 
if he would rightly know her sources of 
strength and fame. 

Milton’s rolling and rhythmic lines are 
the first that caught the melody in mere 
names. He loved sound for its own sake, 
as Beethoven did music. He enjoyed 


combining proper namesin melodious flow, 
as Longfellow does to-day. .He knew how 
to make ‘‘ The wolf’s long how] on Onalas- 
ka’s shore” sound rhythmical by simple 
arrangement of half-known places, Long- 
fellow is the only American that ever 
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caught that trick. 
of it. 

“Into the Sweetwater valley precipitate leaps the 

Nebraska” 

is one of many lines inserted chiefly 
for their melody. ‘‘ Hiawatha” abounds 
with this grace. So do many minor 
poems. Tennyson loves to indulge in this 
Miltonic style. Emerson essays it and fails. 
So does Wordsworth. Tennyson and 
Longfellow, never. Whittier’s combina- 
tion of Indian names have but little that is 
poetica]l. His genius lies in his fire or 
pathos. Theirs, also, in musical sounds, 

But Milton is not alone or chiefly sonorous. 
He is crowded with fancy, uplifted, lowly, 
lark-like or eagle-like, outstripping the 
light, tricksy asa fairy. From ‘‘Comus’ 
and “L’Allegro,” through thet wo Paradises. 
to the sonnets and ‘‘ Sampson,” how sweeps 
the wings of imagination! Like some 
orator’s (who?) description of the trip-ham- 
mer, cutting out a needle, driving home a 
thunderbolt, so he brushes the dew from 
the flowers on Lycidas’s bier and outsoars 
the archangel in the daring of his flight. 
His philosophy is as acute as bis vision. 
His faith as devout as the archangel’s he 
outsoars. He is the front of patriotic, 
poetic, philosophic power. His works will 
live with the longest and outlive earth and 
time. 

Opposite in almost every respect is Pope. 
Perfect in the couplet, be never played the 
eagle. He was the railroad before rail- 
roads were, He ran swifter than 


‘Evangeline ” is full 





“bounding hart or roe 
Over the hills where spices grow”; 

but he ran on atrack. He was a locomo- 
tive on two rails, the two lines—the real 
creator of the couplet. Many had essayed 
it before. Chawcer and Shakespeare some; 
Dryden much. But Pope made it, as 
Stephenson made the locomotive and rail- 
road and Fulton the steamboat, though 
many had previously and partially attempt- 
ed thes:me. His couplet is perfect. It 
has never been improved. It can never be. 
Pope’s two-fold combination is like any 
other masterpiece—Jike Angelo’s frescoes 
and Raphael’s or Murillo’s Madonnas ; like 
Homer's hexameters, unific, complete, un- 
parallelable. Some, of course, are poor; 
but the poorest are superior to other folks’ 
best. Byron’s best are cheap beside Pope’s 
worst; while Pope’s best area Cremona 
violin, a Beethoven sonata, a Wagner 
—harmony unapproached and unapproach- 
able. 

It is strange that the series omits the 
best of Pope—-his Homer. It is fashionable 
to sneer at Pope’s Homer as not Homer. 
Who cares? It is Pope’s best. Itis Homer’s 
best, outside of Homer himself. Every 
other translation is tame to his. They are 
translations wherein nothing of the real 
Homer is translated. Pope is Homer in 
English. It is a marvelous work and 
should not be left out of this series. 

Thomson follows Milton, afar off; yet on 
the same line of verse and with his own 
line of treatment. He is fresh, native, 
original, and, therefore, easy to read to-day, 
a hundred and thirty years after he entered 
his Castle of Indolence to sleep till the 
great awakening. He and Pope were close 
friends; probably because they had so little 
in common. 

Chatterton was a fraud that succeeded, 
as some other frauds are said to succeed. 
Yet one marvels, as he attempts to read 
these professed ancient ballads, how they 
should have ‘“‘taken in” the literary qutd- 
nunce of his day. The style is ancient; 
but there is no sweetness nor light in the 
words or thoughts. Sir Patrick Spence is 
worth the whole of them. He hardly mer- 
its a place in this library. Collins does. 
He is the father of the modern ode. Only 
glimpses of such gifts appear before. Dry- 
den had one success—one only. Collins 
tried the eclogue, and failed. He essayed 
the ode, and found immortality. Only 147 
pages does he occupy, and of these only 
sixty are of permanent value. In that sixty 
are found these odes to Pity, to Fear, to 
Simplicity, to Mercy, to Liberty, Evening, 
and others, with the incomparable one en- 
titled ‘‘ Written in the Beginning of the 
Year 1746,” and which has been quoted so 
multitudinously: 


** How sleep the brave who sink to rest.” 
What perfect simplicity, sweetness, sad” 





ness, sweep of patriotic fervor in those 
twelve lines! Where are twelve more per- 
fect, more popular, more enduring? Two 
emendations are given that could improve 
the text if themselves were re-read. ‘‘ By 
fairy hands” is weak. No fairy is wanted 
over that mound. The reading should be: 
** By hands unseen their knell is rung, 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung.” 

We fear, however, Collins did pay that fairy 
tribute to his age, and in one or the other 
of these lines inserted the word. The ex- 
cellence of alliteration made prominent 
by Wordsworth had not then been learned. 

These sixty pages, ‘‘The Odes of Col- 
lins,” ought to be published separately and 
in dainty shape. 

How well Mercy is depicted: 


“ Othou who sitt’st a smiling bride, 
By Valor’s armed and awful side, 


And hid’st in wreaths of flowers his bloodless 
sword.” 
Or this to Simplicity: 


* O sister meek of Truth, 
To my admiring youth 
Thy sober aid and native charms infuse! 
The flowers that sweetest breathe, 
Though Beauty culled the wreath, 

Still ask thy hand to range their ordered hues.” 
Or, best of all, the ode on the death of Col. 
Ross, at the Battle of Fontenoy—superb in 
every line. What better than this for pa- 
triotic grief ? 


“ Blest youth, regardful of thy doom, 
Aeria! hands shall build thy tomb, 
With shadowy trophies crowned ; 
Whilst Honor, bathed in tears, shall rove 
To sigh thy name through every grove 
And call his heroes round.” 
And this portrayal of Honor and his heroes 
gathered around that tomb could be put 
into marble in the national monument to 
Washington, or the one—long may it be 
ere it is called for—to Grant: 
“ The warlike dead of every age, 
Who fill the fair recording page, 
Shall leave their sainted rest; 
And, half reclining on his spear, 
Each wondering chief by turns appear, 
To hail the blooming guest.” 

Dryden and Prior, separated by only ten 
years, come properly together in the group. 
They have many resemblances. Both are 
poets of society. Both cultivated, secular, 
cynical. The first In his semi-dramatic 
narratives tells how hot and how contrary 
were the times of the Restoration. No- 
where is their tergiversation, their shifting 
sands, their debatable ground better shown 
than in the masculine verse of Dryden— 
masculine in phrase, notin principle. The 
age bred everything but real greatness. 
There was more of that in an hour of 
Cromwell than all the era of the Charles 
and James that followed. Milton and 
Marvel were made by their time; Dryden 
by his. He began a Cromwellian; he 
ended a Papist eulogist of James. Had he 
lived earlier, he would have fought with 
his pen for the Commonwealth; later, for 
the Protestant succession. Between both 
he drove his ship aground. He is none the 
less vigorous in style, and will be read as 
the real historian of his times. 

Prior, the gentleman and parliamenta- 
rian, showed his lack of principle.also in 
turning his coat. Notas often as Dryden; 
but it would have been as often had he 
been as poor or lived as early. He was an 
anti-James man, and ridiculed Dryden’s 
poem, in which he sold out to the Papists. 
Yet he became a Tory and deserted the 
party that brought in William. His satires 
are easy and agreeable, while his pathetic 
natural ballads are as fresh and lovely 
to-day as England’s grass and daisies. He 
deserves the neat niche in the temple of 
English poetry which fame has allotted 
him. How healthy it is to come from these 
strong but principleless writers to An- 
drew Marvel, the last and one of the best 
of this group. Earlier than these and 
living grandly through their adulterous 
age, born within a month of the landing 
of the Pilgrims, November 15th, 1620, he 
lived: till this very year and month, two 
centuries ago—August 16th, 1678. Nota 
very long life; but a very braveone. A 
fine scholar, a wide traveler, a thorough 
student, a man of affairs, one of Crom- 
well’s secretaries, he ceased not to strike 
home even in the corrupt age of Charles and 
at the corrupter purposes of James. How 
vehemently is Charles Jampooned in his 
satire—too vigorously for this degenerate 
age even to read. 





“The king will ne’er fight unless for his queens,” 


he says, bitingly. He longs even in the 
reign of the third Stuart for the time 


“ When the reign of the line of the Stuarts is ended.” 


A very powerful satire is his ‘Royal 
Resolutions.” They are well worth read- 
ing to-day. How would this sound in Lon- 
don today, if applied to the Prince of 
Wales? It is in the dialogue of two 


horses : 
“*WOOL-CHURCH. 


* What is thy opinion of James, Duke of York? 
CHARING. 
“*The same that the frogs had of Jupiter’s stork. 


With the Turk in his head and the Pope in his 
heart, 


Father Patrick’s disciples will make England 
smart. 


If e’er he be king, I know Britain’s doom: 
We must all to the stake or be converts to Rome. 
Ab, Tudor! ah, Tudor! of Stuarts enough: 
‘None ever reigned like old Bess in the ruff.” 

He stuck to Cromwell. 


“I freely declare it, I’m for old Noll. 
Though his government dida tyrant resemble, 
He made England great and his enemiestremble.” 
That is according to his motto to Crom- 
well’s statue: 
“* Hee est que toties inimicos umbra fugavit, 
At sub qua cives otia lenta terunt.” 
“This is the image of bim who put to 


flight so many enemies, but under whom 
the citizens enjoyed quiet ease.” Did not 
this motto suggest Sydney’s, written not 
far from the same time, which is the motto 
of Massachusetts: ‘‘ Placidam sub libertate 
quietem”'? 

His softer verse is tender and rich. The 
struggle of the soul between duty and 
pleasure is fit for all times. The cry of 
the scientist to-day is thus rebuked: 


‘* PLEASURE. 
“Thou shalt know each hidden cause 
And see the future time; 
Try what depths the center draws 
And then to Heaven climb. 
“ SOUL. 
* None hither mounts by the degree 
Of knowledge, but humility.” 





SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 


THE current number of Scribner's is un- 
usually solid. An interesting article by 
Charles F. Thwing gives some data about 
‘*college fellowships” and scholarships, 
both in Europe and in this country. Ox- 
ford University bas abeut three hundred 
of each. Fellowships can be held for 
life, unless marriage, ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment, or accession to fortune compel the 
holder to surrender his pension Its 
amount is generally from £200 to £300 per 
year. These fellowships are the rewards 
of high scholarship and their holders 
form the governing body of the college. 
The scholarships, on the other hand, are 
seldom retained for more than five years and 
their average value is but about £100. In 
scholarships and fellowships Oxford ex- 
pends annually about £125,000—a sum 
which is fairly equivalent, in purchasing 
power, to a million dollars in this country. 
Cambridge University makes a similar 
showing in regard to fellowships. And we, 
says Mr. Thwing, are making good begin- 
nings in the same direction. Yule has six 
scholarships; Princeton, six; Harvard, six; 
and the Johns Hopkins University, twenty; 
each of these latter being of the value of 
$500. Mr. Thwing adds that these found- 
ations have already effected much good. 
“The fellowship system is the most direct 
aid tothe higher scholarship. ‘The large 
majority of English scholars of distinction 
have, fora longer or sborter period, pur- 
sued their studies with the assistance which 
a fellowship provided. Max Miller and 
Jowett, Rawlinson and Stubbs, Milman and 
Bryce, Mansel and the Newmans, and hun- 
dreds besides, hardly less distinguished than 
they, have held and still hold fellow- 
ships at Oxferd’’; and he concludes with a 
somewhat hard saying, which, after all, is 
partly true: ‘‘ The founding of anew college 
at the West on the foundation of $50,000 
cannot but retard the cause of education. 
The establishment of fellowships at any 
well-organized college must greatly ad- 
vance it.” Mr. Thwing sees clearly a main 
defect in our educational system—namely, 
that, while we have none too much of edu- 
cation, we have too many weak colleges. 
Of illustrated articles there is the 
usual abundant allowance in this number. 
Geo. B. McClellan’s description of ‘‘The 
Engadine” is the first, perhaps, in interest, 





while the illustrations are of a sort to 
transport one almost to the presence of 
those exquisite Swiss landscapes. William 
J. Morton’s second paper, ‘“‘To South 
Africa for Diamonds”; J. Harrison Mills’s, 
on ‘Hunting the Mule-Deer in Colorado”; 
and Charles H. Clark’s, on ‘‘A Spool of 
Thread,” are illustrated with an excellence 
that was unknown among the magazines 
of but a few years ago. The little wood- 
cuts, presumably humorous, at the end of 
the number are hardly worthy of the 
magazine. Thoreau’s ‘‘ Days and Nights 
in Concord” will interest those for whom 
the illusions of the transcendental style in 
writing retain their seductions—for those 
who may be edified, for instance, by such 
a way of looking at Nature as this: “Do I 
not impregnate and intermix the flowers, 
produce rarer and finer varieties, by trans- 
ferring my eyes from one to another?” The 
serials, ‘“‘Roxy” and ‘‘Falconberg,” are 
continued, and there is an interesting essay 
on ‘‘The Transportation Question,” in 
which Stephen D. Dillaye argues for rail- 
ways of a three-foot gauge, to be built and 
worked at two-thirds the expense of the 
ordinary railways, and to have a double 
carrying power, and more than double, to 
each ton of dead weight. The poetry in 
this number is not very noticeable. The 
sonnet in the ‘‘Old Cabinet,” otherwise 
good, is marred by the blunder of an extra 
foot in the last line of the octave. 

Harper’s Magazine presses closely upon 
Scribner's in the matter of illustration. 
It does not give us, perhaps, quite so much 
of the poetry of woodcutting, so many of 
the latest things in composition and draw- 
ing; but there is a solid artistic quality in 
most of its engravings and a homelike 
beauty. We might instance the woodcut 
of p. 527 of the present number, ‘‘ Mer- 
cedes’s Rocking Song,” as combining both 
these sources of charm. T. B. Aldrich’s 
two-act drama, ‘‘ Mercedes,” to which 
the picture belongs, is, by the way a most 
spirited piece of action. Of the excellent 
article on ‘‘Thomas Bewick” we have 
spoken ina recent number of Tum INDE- 
PENDENT. The other chief illustrated arti- 
cles are ‘“‘A Spring Jaunt in Staten 
Island,” by W. H. Rideing; ‘‘ Reformed 
Wiesbaden,” by Dr. Robert Tomes; and 
Clara F. Morse’s ‘‘ Sheen, the Beautiful,’; 
as Richmond Hill was formerly called—the 
site of Pope’s Villa and of Orleans House, 
which, with many other places more or 
less picturesque, are here depicted. 
Charles D. Deshler’s ‘“‘ Ab’m: a Glimpse of 
Modern Dixie,” is an amusing study of the 
consciousness of the emancipated Negro 
who ‘‘wotes” and looks upon suffrage 
almost as upona fetish. Mrs. E. W. Lat- 
imer’s ‘‘ English Bride in Roumania” is an 
entertaining story, castin the regions that 
used to be called Moldavia and Wallachia 
when we studied geograpby, and which we 
find considerably more interesting to read 
about in this story than we found them in 
the text-book. The continued stories are 
William Black’s ‘‘ Macleod of Dare” and 
Thomas Hardy’s ‘‘ Return of the Native.’’ 
There is a readable dasb of Italian history, 
‘Catarina Cornaro,” by Charlotte Adams; 
and a short essay on ‘‘ The School-Mis- 
tress,” by Mary P. Thacher, in which the 
subject of the teacher’s wages and her 
average prospects of marriage are dis- 
cussed, starting from the rather apocryphal 
text that ‘‘when a young woman commen- 
ces to teach she loses nine chances in ten 
for marriage.” That is by no means, how- 
ever, our essayist’s opinion. The statement 
is, on the contrary, ‘‘ pinned” as a mere 
paragrapher’s statistic. There is little 
poetry in this number; but among that 
little one piece is excellent—all of it, 
at least, but its cumbrous title, ‘On Re- 
gaining Consciousness.” It isa sonnet by 
Ruth Dana, Shakespearean in form, and in 
feeling too. How beautifully it com- 
mences ! 

“TI have beheld the stately sun arise 

Ere the pale earth had yet forgot the night, 

Blushing all rosy with a glad surprise, 

Like to a girl who sees her heart’s delight.” 
This sonnet should have been called 
‘‘Awaking” or ‘‘Sunrise.” It has in it 
a tender matin beauty, a sweetness that we 
do not bear daily. We have alas! to listen 
more frequently to the falsetto cries that 
are raised around us in unvirile imitation 

f certain foreign ‘‘ howling dervishes of 
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song.” The editorial departments of this 
number keep their even standard of excel- 
lence. 

If Scribner’s is nothing if not moral, and 
Harper's nothing if not instructive, then 
Lippincott’s is nothing if not entertaining. 
It bas no higher object than to please; and, 
toour thinking, it accomplishes that praise- 
worthy object remarkably well. The pres- 
ent number is strong in travels. ‘‘ Modern 
Kashmir,” by Edward C. Bruce; ‘‘Our 
Visit to the Desert,”’ by J. P.; and ‘‘ A Day 
at Tantah,” by E. 8., have respectively 
pleased us in degree according to the order 
named. The first two articles are illus- 
trated. We know of no pleasanter thing 
than to read well-written and well-illus- 
trated travels, with a good map io hand—a 
thing, by the way, which we suggest that 
magazine publishers, who already give 
their readers so much for the price of a 
subscription, might profitably give in still 
further illustration of such readable routes 
of travel as these. The Jandscapes in Mr. 
Bruce’s article are exquisite pieces of en- 
graving. The most widely-read article in 
this number will be Arthur Venner’s 
‘**Personal Sketches of some French Lit- 
terateurs”—especially of About and Taine, 
whose early and later friendship is de- 
scribed. The most valuable article is, per 
haps, D. C. Macdonald’s, which describes 
with much frankness and in a good critical 
spirit bis own personal experience as 
‘“‘An English Teacher in the United 
States.”” These articles put the number on 
a par with some of its more ambitious 
rivals. 

The Atlantic is not very interesting this 
month, The first of a series of articles by 
Jobn Watts Kearney, on ‘‘ American Fi- 
nances from 1788 to 1885,” is given. It 
treats mostly of the loans of the last cen- 
tury and of the Funding Act of 1790. An 
article on ‘‘ Primitive Communism,” by A. 
G. Sedgwick, gives the results of the in- 
quiries instituted by Laveleye, Morgan, 
Haxthausen, and others, which ‘have 
made the history of property as plain as the 
fossil remains of early periods make the 
development of animal life,” and points 
out that the equality of right assumed by 
our modern revolutionary communists “is 
opposed to a great economic law, which in 
all ages and in ali countries has been 
slowly compelling the substitution of the 
system of individual for communistic 
ewnersbip.” The Atlentic holds the mo- 
nopoly of some of our best poets, and 
the poetry of the number is supplied 
plied by Dr. Holmes and J. G. Whittier, 
among others. Thereis a good technical 
article by Wm. F. Apthorp on the vexed 
question of ‘‘ Additional Accompaniments 
to Bach’s and Handel’s Scores. Mr. Graut 
White goes on with his “* Americanisms ” 
and Mr. James with his ‘‘ Europeans.” 
The writer of the book-notices is not for- 
tunate in his review of Mr. Ruskin’s 
** Ethics of the Dust,” of which he speaks 
as if it were a new work. It is not, indeed, 
one of Mr. Ruskin’s earlier writings. But 
it was published as long ago as 1865 and 
it discusses none of his ideas of reform; 
so that it was rather uncritical in the Atf- 
lantic critic to class it, even in the present 
second edition, with ‘‘Mr. Ruskin’s later 
works,” 

Sunday Afternoon holds its way with as 
much of sustained interest as ever. 
Among the nineteen short articles which 
make up the current number, we have 
found Maria Louisa Pool’s mystifying 
sketch, ‘‘ After a Pulk,” entertaining be- 
yond the usnal; but what a Pulk is we will 
never divulge in these columns. The 
second chapter of S. T. James’s ‘‘ Fishers 
of Men” is a witty study of the mind of a 
man who loves to live in Paris, and a sober 
study of another man who stays by his 
work at home. Prof. George P. Fisher’s 
article on ‘‘ The Testimony of the Spirit” 
and C. F. Thwing’s ‘‘ Religion in College” 
are carefully reasoned and well-written 
discussions. The editor’s tableis varied in 
theme and lively ix style; and we should 
find it easier to read the magazine through 
as soon as the mail came in than to wait 
for the chronological Sunday afternoon 
before perusing it. 

Last, but not least, and by many years 
the oldest, as Sunday Afternoon is the 
youngest, of the American magazines that 
come to us is the National Repository, of 
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which the four hundred and twenty-eighth 
number lies upon our table. That is an 
almost uuprecedented age among our 
monthly magazines. The Missionary Her- 
ald is afew years older; but in its own 
class, that of general and religious litera- 
ture, we do not remember any rival of the 
Repository’s age. That is proof presump- 
tive of its merits; but the Repository comes 
to the front with all the attractions of 
younger magazines. There is a well-illus- 
trated article on ‘‘Stoke Pogis” and the 
scenes of Gray’s Elegy ; there is a ‘‘time- 
ly” article on Bulgaria and its people, and 
a full and readable editorial miscellany. 
We hope to be able, in due course of time, 
to notice the thousandth number of the 
Repository, and that it will be as good a 
number as this one is. 





Tue author of The Cossacks, Count Leo 
Tolstoy, hes presented a picture unfamiliar to 
Western readers; and bis military service io 
the Caucasus should have enabled himto know 
whereof be writes. His romance does little to 
soften our conception of the men of this wild 
race; but he throwsa glamour over the female 
character, which it is pleasant to believe real. 
‘*The Cossack,” he writes, ‘‘ who, before out- 
elders, considers it unbecoming to speak un- 
necessarily or affectionately to his wife, always 
feels her superiority when face to face with 
ber. His whole home, bis whole property, his 
whole fortune have been got by ber means and 
are kept up only by ber labor and efforts, Al- 
though he fs firmly assured that labor is shame- 
ful for a Cossack, and is suitable only fora 
Tartar workman or for a woman, he feels, fo a 
confused way, that all that he enjoys and calle 
his own isthe product of that labor, and that 
it is in the power of the woman—bis mother or 
his wife—whom he considers his slave to de- 
prive bim of all he e: joye.’”” The women, by 
his description, are gifted with physical force, 
sound sense, firmness of character, and purity. 
Tbe story is secondary to the description and 
is without dramatic scenes and surprises. A 
young Rusefan officer is ensnared by the beauty 
of a Cossack girl, and follows his inclinations 
to the extent of proposing marriage. The 
scared girl appears to acjyulesce for a while, 
until a miechance to her native lover arouses 
ber better instincts, and she dismisses the ofli- 
cer, with such disgust, hatred, and anger ex- 
pressed on her face that he is convinced that 
bis first thought of the inaccessibility of this 
woman was perfectly true. While the free- 
dom of the women in manner and attire con- 
flicts with our ideas of modesty, the book gives 
a very agreeable impression of the domestic 
life of this strange people. (New York: 
Charles Scribder’s Sons.) 


... Safar-Hadgi, or Russ and Turcoman, by 
Prince Lubomirski, is a book that is well worth 
the reading. While undoubtedlya pure ro- 
mance, it is calculated, like Cooper’s novels, 
to stimulate curiosity regarding life on the 
frontiers and to add somewhat to our knowl- 
edge of the races that are falling before civili- 
zation. Thestory is extravagant and not lack- 
ing in borrors, which sometimes seem 80 ex- 
aggerated as to provoke laughter. The scene 
opens in Samarcand, soon after its occupa- 
tion by the Russians, in 1868, and continues to 
the treaty of peace with the Emir of Bokhara. 
Safar,a Turcoman of great influence among 
his people, a zealous Mussulman, and not un- 
acquainted with European civilization, is 
found residing with the Russian garrison at 
Samarcand, where he is known as a represent- 
ative of his people and a powerful ally of the 
conquering nation. Having been commis- 
sioned with the execution of a humillating 
putishment upon a female captive, he renoun- 
ces his alliance with the Russians and becomes 
the leaderof the hostile armies; but bis 
friendship for the bigher race is stronger than 
his devotion to bisown people and he becomes 
the deliverer of a Ruasian officer. The inter- 
est of the story culminutes in the scenes of 
the court of the Emir, where Safar enacts the 
part of the avenger of wrongs committed by 
the pusillanimous tyrant. The coloring is 
that of the ‘* Thousand and One Nights,” but 
the inhumanity, cowardice, and bigotry of 
the Mussulman are probably not overdrawn. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 


....-Among the novelettes of the new 
Handy-Volume Series are two stories of the 
French peasantry. In The Fisherman of Ange, 
by Katherine 8. Macquoid, a poor young fellow 
is infatuated with an almost imbecile girl, who 
becomes betrothed to him only to yield his 
place to a second suitor as soon as the former 
goes away to prepare a home for his bride, 
A villainous parent adds disagreeable scenes 
and a tragic ending to the story. A much 
pleasanter book is The Goldsmith’s Wife, by 
Madame Charles Reybaud. An ill-assorted 
marriage is the motive of the plot and the 





story ends sadly. But the reader becomes 








warmly {interested in the pretty wife, whose 
virtue is stronger than her unlucky love and 
whose death is an event ecarcely to be re- 
gretted. The father confessor also earns a 
share of our admiration, Altogether, we have 
not found a more pleasing story in the series, 
(New York: D, Appleton & Co.) 


.... The Klements of Chemistry, by Prof. Sid- 
ney A. Norton, is a creditable presentation of 
the ecieuce as now taughtin our schools and 
colleges. The study is necessarily more diffi- 
cult than when, ten years ago, the simple 
theorles of Berzelius were deemed adequate to 
account for chemical] transformations. Chem- 
istry is again an empirical study, and its 
philosophy must be regarded as somewhat 
chaotic, as long as many of its laws admit of 
exceptions and the constitution of familiar 
compounds may be represented indifferently in 
several dictinct ways. The ecience has need 
of a master mind, that can exhibit in the com- 
plicated results of experiment the simple mode 
of procedure which characterizes the work- 
ings of Nature in every other domain, (Cin- 
cinnatiand New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg 
& Co.) 

.-.Sizto One. A Nantucket Idyl, is a book 
forthose who cannot enjoy a summering in 
the first person ; for we pity the young New 
Yorker who could pot weave for himself a 
better romance than that of Mr. Edgerton. In 
the absence of the stronger sex, {t appears that 
the ladies of Nantucket are in the situation of 
having ‘‘all the luxuries of the table, and no 
potatoes,”’ and the happy invalid was admitted 
to be a ‘“‘cynosure’’ to the six, until he bad 
eaten of the forbidden frutt. The book is 
good for those who like it—shallow aud funny. 
(New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


.... From the pen of Lyman Abbott comes a 
commentary on the Gospel of Luke, or, rather, 
on those portions of Luke’s gospel which are 
not found also in Matthew and Mark, so as to 
bave been passed in review in the author’s 
notes on the firat two gospels. The comments 
are concise, clear, and comprehensive. They 
show much thought and are suggestive of 
thought. The volume contains many excel- 
jent maps and engravings illustrative of the 
text. It is a commentary of especial merit. 
(New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co.) 


...+ The Present Trial of Faith (s the title of a 
volume of sermons by David J. Vaughan, M. 
A., preached iv St. Martin’s Church, Leicester 
(London: MeMillan & Co.). They are remark- 
ably pure and clear in style, terse in statement, 
able in reasoning, and suggestive of thought. 
They are free in their theological conceptions, 
but hold such a firm grasp on the cesential 
traths of the Gospel that the most timid con- 
servative cannot but find satisfaction in them. 
They are sermons of great power and are well 
worthy of study. 


....That long popular work, the History of 
Romanism, by the late John Dowling, D. D., 
is issued, with additions, bringing down the 
story to 1870, the date of the deposition of 
the Pope as a temporal sovereign. The book 
is too well known to need any particular char- 
acterization here. It contains a great deal of 
information regarding the rise of the Roman 
system ; but it is popular rather than philo- 
sophbical and the writer is far from critical in 
the sifting of bis materials. (Edward Walker, 
New York.) 


... The Bible in the Counting-house is a course 
of lectures to merchants, by H. A. Boardman, 
D.D., of Philadelphia, first delivered some 
twenty-five years ago and now issued in a 
seventh edition (American Sunday-school 
Union). The little book is a good one to 
place in the hands of any young man entenng 
mercantile life. It contains pointed warnings 
against sins which the merchant is especially 
tempted to commit. More sermons should be 
preached of the kind represented in this vol- 
ume, 





LITERARY NEWS. 


8. C, Griags & Co. will publish early next 


month a ‘‘ Waverley Dictionary,” which is an 
“alphabetical arrangement of all the charac- 
ters in Sir Walter Scott’s Waverley Novels, 
with a descriptive analysis of each character 
and illustrative selections from the text.” 
The work is by Mary Rogers. They also pub- 
lish about the same time anew system of short- 
hand writing, called by the author, J. Geo. 
Cross, an experienced reporter and teacher, 
**Cross’s Eclectic Shorthand.’”’ On the 31st of 
this month they will issue a new edition of Dr. 
Zur Briicke’s ‘‘German without Grammar or 
Dictionary,” with twenty-five additional pages, 
and a new edition of Prof. Bacon’s “‘ Manual of 
Gesture.” 


A. 8. Barnes & Co., of New York, are about 
to publish a little book on ‘‘ International Ex- 
hibitione,”? uniform in style with Walker’s 
“Our World’s Fair, 1876,” containing criti- 
cisms upon, as well as descriptions of, the ap- 





pearance, management, and probable success 
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of the Exhibition at Paris, by Charles Gindriez, 
a French architect of note. The value of the 
book will be increased by the addition of Prof. 
J. Morgan Hart’s review of the Vienna Exhi- 
bition and suggestions to the Centennial Com- 
mission, which appeared in the International 
Review, January, 1875. 


Among recent English publications are 
‘Forty Years’ American Life,” by T. L. 
Nicbol; the “Puvjaub and the Northwest 
Frontier of India’’; ‘Sketch of the Agricul- 
ture and Peasantry of Eastern Russia,’”’ by H. 
L. Roth; “Principle of a Time Policy,” by 
R. 8. Moffat ; ‘* The Christian Mirror and other 
Sermons,” by J. Martin; ‘‘ Medical Guide for 
Anglo-Indians,” by R. 8S. Mair; *‘ Forest Flora 
of British Burmab,” by 8. Kurtz; ‘‘ Moab’s 
Patriarchal Stone: Being an Account of the 
Moabite Stone,” by J. King. 


The publications of the Academy of Lisbon 
are progressing rapidly. There have now 
been issued eighteen volumes of the diplo- 
matic documents of Portugal in relation with 
other powers; five volumes of the “ Collecgtio 
de Monumentos Ineditos para a Historia das 
Conquistas dos Fortuguezes em Africa, Asia, 
U’ America”; and seven volumes of Prof. José 
8. Bibeiro’s ‘‘History of the Scientific, Liter- 
ary, and Artistic Establishments of Portugal,” 
coming down to 1853. 


The American Antiquarian, a new illustrated 
magazine, brings out the second number with 
two new editors in charge, Prof. R. B. An- 
derson having the department of Precolum- 
bilan Discoveries and Prof. E. A. Barber that 
of foreign anthropological news and corre- 
spondence. The editor-in-chief is Rev. 8. D. 
Peet, Unionville, Ohio. Published by Brooke, 
Schinkel & Co,, Cleveland, Obio. 


Charles F. Richardson has written and 
Houghton, Osgood & Co., of Boston, have pub- 
lished “A Primer of American Literature,” 
which serves a useful purpose in rendering 
familiar the extent and varigty of American 
literature. It embraces every writer of any 
importance from 1620 to the present time and 
will be found extremely entertaining and con- 
venient as a book of reference. 


Chas. Scribuer’s Sons will bave ready as their 
first September book Edward Eggleston’s story 
of ‘Roxy,’ which bes appeared as a serial in 
Scribner's Monthly. A pew edition of his well- 
known story of ‘‘ The Cireuit Rider’’ will be 
issued by this houce at the came time. 


The Swedish Government has agreed to the 
Austrian request to exchange the thirty MSS, 
carried away from Moravia during the Ihirty 
Years’ War by the Swedes for éditions de luze, 
printed by the Iuwperial Press at Vienna, 


On Spanish history avd literature may be 
mentioned ‘* Dorregaray y la Traicion del Cen- 
tro,” by Don Antorio Oliver, a Carlist gereral, 
and Signor Enrico Cardona’s essay in Italian 
on the old Catalan Jiterature. 


‘On Holy Ground ; or, Scenes and Sketches 
in the Land of Promise,” by Edwin Hodder, a 
book which hes attracted attention in En- 
gland, is announced for republication by T. 
Whittaker, New York. 


Dr. Moritz Busch has in press a book on the 
Franco-German War, founded on bis diary, en- 
titled “‘ Graf Bismarck und seine Leute wihrend 
des Krieges mit Frankreich,” in two volumes. 


It is stated that Mr. Chas.A, Stetson, formerly 
of the Astor House, the host of Daniel Web- 
ster and other distinguished men, is to publish 
a book of personal reminiscence. 


The Rey. John Wordsworth, of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, is preparing a critical edition 
of Jerome’s translation of the New Testa- 
ment. 


Paul Heyse’s “‘ In Paradise ”’ is to be brought 
out in Appleton’s ‘Collection of Foreign Au- 
thors,’’ forming two volumes. 


Mr. R. Worthington has nearly ready for 
publication an edition of Smith’s “‘ Wealth of 
Nations,’’ edited by A. Murray. 

Alfred Webb ivtends publishing, through 
Gill & Son, of Dublin, a ‘‘Compendium of 
Irish Biograpby.” 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have in prepara- 
tion for publication ‘‘The Memorials of the 
Savoy.” 

Lieut.-Col. MacGregor, C. 8. 1., is about to 
publisb a work on Khorassan. 


D. Appleton & Co. will issue at once new 
editions of Bryant’s poems. 
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Uniting Christian Theories, and Recognized 
as the Grace Realized in Human Experi- 
ence. By G. W. Samson. 0, pp. 320. 
Philadelphia; J. B. Lippincott & Co......... 
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Nazareth. From the French. 1l6mo, pp. 336. 


Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co.........-+++ 1% 
The Arab Wife. A Romance of the Polynesian 

Seas. 18mo, pp. 156. New York: D. Apple- 

CO GD. ccccccscccccccccccccccssccesosscsessooese 025 
A Commer ldyl. By Christian Reid. smo, pp. 020 


Pottonsti's Newspaper Directory and Adver- 
tisers’ Hand-book for 1878. Svo, pp. 332. New 








Yore: 8. M. Pettengill & Co......... 
A Primer of American gee gaa By Charles 
F. Richardson. 18mo, p lll. Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood & Co pbdscedecninceneneessse 0D 
a  waneamepeniaen Guido Reni. 18mo0, pp. 160 on 
nanan Course of Study for the Common 
Schools of the United States. y BR. C. 
Stone. 12mo, pp. 118. New York: A. 38. 
BOO Gir, censccse cescecenssacees sececese 0” 
Pramocsce of Rimini. A Poem. By A. 8S. H. 
12m pp. 46, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & ¢ Nacieasodadebacciandsscopesses Séusa<erewes 


The Sure sees of David; or, God’s Dealings 





in the Sanctuary. By Anna Shipton. limo, 
pp. 260. New York: T. ¥. Crowell............ 0 


The Parallel and Meridian System of Map 
Drawing in Connection with a Ruler. For 
making the Parallels and Mertdians, 
whevher Straight or Curved. By W. V. 
Marshall. Can be used with any Geography. 
Svo, pp. 31. New York: A.S8. Barnes & Co., 

Haverholme; or, the Apotheosisof Jingo. A 
Satire. By Edward Jenkins. 8vo, pp. 21. 
New York: Harper & Bros....... 

The History of the Christian Church during 

first Ten Centuries, etc. By Philip 
Smith, author of * Student’s Old Testament 
History.” ete, panteeees 8vo, pp. 618. New 
York: Harper & Brothe 

Oliver Goldsmith, John ‘tine Madame 
oe —- By Lord Macaulay. 82m0, pp. 


A Hand-Book to the Practice of Pottery Paint- 


02 


010 





ing. By John C. L. Sparkes. ®2mo, PP. rin 
ME ahb6ebeets 4cates gate secesees. ase 
Squire Paul. By Hans Warring. Translated 
by Mary A. Robinson. %2mo, pp. 1. Tbid.. 
Sir Walter Scott. By Richard H. Hatton. 
8 Seer ere 
Blush Roses. A Novel. 
Morse. 5vo, pp. 135. Ibid.............ce0e 
Bonnie Lesley. A Novel. By Mrs. He rbert 
Ms DU BG FRB so cccsccccsccses, sce 015 
}—___. 
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WEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW READY. A NOVELTY IN BOOKS, 
GEMS OF AMERICAN SCENERY. 


Stereoscopic Views 


AMONG THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
With Descriptive Text. Illustrated by the 
Albertype Process, 
AND COMBINED WITH 


BIERSTADT’S PATENT LENS ATTACH- 
MENT. 


Sent free on receipt of price, $3,00. 








ADDRESS 

HARROUN & BIERSTADT, Publishers, 
58 and 60 Reade Street, New York. 

Persons ordering will please mention INDEPENDENT, 








NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


JUST READY. 








The Hiomeonte of Natural Philoso 

Prof. M. AVERY, Principal o thes nny 

High Sehool, Cleveland, V. For Schools and Acad- 

emies. 

We claim that thisis the best book published on 
Natural Philosophy for School Use. It has 400 illus- 
trations. Price tor so" gamete 90 Cents. Sample 
copy by mail, 50 Cent 
The Flomente of a and Composition. 

J. HILL, of the University of Lewis. 

}~ AY Pa. 

Teachers of Rhetoric in our Schools and Academies 
will, we think, be gratified to learn tnat their demand 
for a Sresh and practical work on Rhetoric has been 
met by Prof. Hill. 

ist. IT IS OOMPLETE. It conducts the learner 
through every process of composition. 

24. ITIS CLEAR AND SIMPLE IN STYLE. Price 
for introduction, 83 Ceuts. Sample copy by mail, 
50 Cents 


The Blomonte of Bookkeeping. By Josern H. 
PALM A.M., for twenty years First Tutor of 
ie pomaeken in the College of the City of New 
York. 

A really good Elementary Work on oa 
which begins with the most simple + ht Sr rane- 
actions of life—has long been needed. Prof. Palmer 
has a a vook which wil! meet this great 
want ice for eeeeeee. 66 cents. Sample 
copy by mail, 30 ce 


Prof Olney’s Autdiaietien. Enlarged. 
circulars, etc. 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics, 
Patterson's New *pellers. 
Colton’s New Geographies. 
Lossing’s United States Histories. 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Haven’s Mental and M oral Philosophy. 
Wayland’s Mental and Moral Philosophy. 


SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE 
SCHOOL CATALOGUE, or Circulars of 
any special book. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


8 Murray St., New York. 
A BOOK FOR THE MARRIED. 


The law of MARRIAGE, PIVORCE, BREACH OF 
PROMISK, and the KIGHTS OF MARRIED WOMEN in 
the United States, with the MARRIAGE CUSTOMS of 
other countries. Price. 25 ce nts. 

This volume wil! supply infor mation much needed 
Oy et Classes, but not heretofore accessibie to the 


*,* Bent b 
Published 


Send for 





mail, 
oy, 3 


CRTLEN 
1 Jayne street, Ph iadelpbia. 


R. CARTER & BROB., BOOKS, ‘NEW YORK. 
N. Tibbals & Sons, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


offer JUVENI 
BLES (all pense and chea cheap 
is unsurpassed ;% VARIBTY AND 


‘TEED for 2% 








PRICK 





D. APPLETON & CO. : 
. Publish this day: 


IN PARADISE. 


A NOVEL, 
From the German of Paul Heyse. 
(Forming Number 12 of Appleton's ** Collection 
Foreign Authors,”) 


In two volumes. Paper cover, price, 60 cents per 
volume; in cloth, $1.00 per volume. 


of 


This is the first translation ever published of a 
novel by Paul Heyse, who ranks as the most famous 
of the younger German novelists, and it opens an 
entire new field to English readers. The “ Para- 
dise” of the book is a club of Munich artists and 
thelr friends; and the strong, unconventional char- 
acters, the charming picture of their intellectual 
Bohemia, and the perfect freshness of this new 
circleto the most hackneyed novel-reader would of 
themselves make the story eagerly read, even with- 
out the strongly-wrought plot. Itis, in short, a per- 
fect study of a most dramatic phase of life, which 
has never been so treated by a novelist before, and 
“In Paradise’’ should have in this country the great 
success which has attended its several editions in 
Germany. It is not the novelof a day; but areal 
classic, ranking among the best books of contem- 
porary fiction writers, 


Mrs.Gainsborough’s 


Diamonds. 


A STORY. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
(Forming Number 14 of Appleton’s ** New Handy- Volume 
Sertes.”’) 

PEIOG ec cccccccecsccccccccvescescecsccescese 20 cents. 
Ill. 


Liquidated, and The 


Seer. 


TALES. 
By RUDOLPH LINDAU. 
Author of “Gordon Baldwin” and “The Philoso- 
pher’s Pendulum.” 
(Forming Number 15 0f Appleton’s* New Handy- Volume 
Series.’’) 
25 cents. 
Rudolph Lindau is a young German author, rising 
rapidly to feme, whose stories have principally, 
Americans and Englishmen for their dramatis pers 
sone, and which are remarkable for dramatic direct. 
ness and force, insight into character, and fresh- 
ness of motive and incident. 


*,* Hither of the above mailed, postpaid, to any 
address within the United States, on receipt of the 
price. 


Db. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 





Now READY. 


Encyclopedia Britannica, 
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png by the Departments of our National Gov- 
men 
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Religions Antelligence. 


THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


ONE might suppose from the name of 
this Association that its object was to free 
the churches from state control, for it has 
not entered the minds of most people that 
there is such a thing as undue restraint im- 
posed on anyb dy in matters of religion in 
our country. There is a bondage, in the 
view of this Association, which it is nec- 
essary to free men from; and this is the 
bondage to creed, to ‘‘ authoritative reve- 
lation,” to ecclesiastical domination and 
oppression. It is the avowed object of the 
Association to break this bondage and 
leave men free and unprejudiced. Re- 
garding, iu the language of its late pres- 
ident, every person ‘‘who plauts himself 
on an autboritative revelation” ss ‘‘an 
anarcbist; every person ‘‘ who believes 
that his creed is written in av inspired 
book and that no other books of the world 
are inspired” as ‘‘a destructive’; and ev- 
ery person who ‘‘assumes, under one form 
of words or another,the right to dom- 
inate, to oppress and control any class of 
human beings, intellectually, morally, or 
spiritually,” as ‘‘an anarchist,” the Asso- 
ciation laburs to ‘‘disenchant all re- 
ligions of their authority, to put them 
all on one level, and to compel them 
to show their worth by their fruits.” 
This, however, is but the ‘‘superficial as- 
pect” of the work of the Association. 
W hat it most earnestly desires is that the 
idea shall be a basis for building and come 
into practical use. It isa mistake to sup- 
pose that destruction is aimed at. The 
constitution says it aims to ‘‘ promote the 
practical interests of pure religion.” ‘* We 
all believe,” says ex-President Frothing- 
ham, ‘‘that we are builders. If a man 
does not feel that he is a builder, we say 
‘let him be gone!’” Theodore Parker, 
Voltaire, Thomas Paine, Jefferson, and 
Washington were builders, building upon 
this idea. The Association has seemed to 
be destructive because it ‘‘ was founded 
and has been conducted hitherto by men 
and women who have belonged to the radi- 
cal wing or the radical body of independ- 
ents in religion. This was a mere acci- 
dent” and does not touch the heart of the 
principle contended for. But the time will 
come when there will be ‘‘a pressure of 
people who have hitherto called themselves 
conservatives to come and _ head this 
work.?’ 

An association with such objects in view 
as are outlined in the foregoing sentences 
must, of course, be founded on,as well as for, 
liberal principles. Hence, we find that the 
constitution permits any person to become 
a member, and acquire the right to vote in 
the meetings, by paying one dollar a year. 
And it is expressly stated that individual 
members are alone responsible for their 
own opinions; and no test of speculative 
opinion or belief shall ever be required. 
Neither is anything in the name or consti- 
tution of the Association to be construed as 
‘*defining the position of the Association, 
collectively,” concerning any such opinion 
or belief. We have no means of knowing 
how many members are gathered on this 
broad platform. The eleventh annual 
report gives a list of the officers only. Some 
idea, perhaps, may be gained from the 
treasurer’s report, one of the items of which 
states that $148.92 was received during the 
year as ‘‘ membership fees and donations.” 
Membership fees, as we bave already stated, 
are one dollar. The list of officers—which 
consist of president, twelve vice-presidents, 
two secretaries, treasurer, and eight di- 
rectors—contuins some well-known names, 
Felix Adler and Isaac M. Wise, of tbe 
Jewish faith, are president and vice-presi- 
dent respectively. George William Curtis, 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, Edward L. Youmans, 
and Lucretia Mott are all among the vice- 
presidents. 

The practical work of the Association 
appears to be confined to somewhat nar- 
row limits. So faras we can learn from 
the statement of the executive committee, 
it consists of holding conventidns, giving 
lectures, and publishing the annual report, 

tracts, etc. There appear to be two con 
ventions—the annual meeting, held in May, 


and the autumnal convention. It was a 
question last year whether the latter could 
be held. The condition of the treasury 
was such that not only was the other work 
of the Association hampered, but this con- 
vention, which had been held regularly for 
seven years, it seemed necessary to aban- 
don, It was resolved, however, to hold 
the convention, and run the risk of receiv- 
ing in the future reimbursement from 
the treasury. Friends in New Haven, the 
place of meeting for the year, paid the 
local expenses, and the convention was re- 
garded as an cminently successful one, the 
Free Lecture Association of that city hav- 
ing prepared the way. These autumnal 
conventions are held in different places, 
with a view to the influence they exert in 
promoting the work of the Associa- 
tion; while the annual meetings  al- 
ways take place, as a matter of course, 
in Boston. The ‘limited resources of 
the treasury embarrassed the execu- 
tive committee” as in no preceding year. 
Turning to the treasurer’s report, it appears 
that the total of receipts was $1,515.89. 
Of this amount $247.71 was the net pro- 
ceeds of the ‘‘annual festival,” $148.92 
was paid in as ‘‘membership fees and 
donations,” $479.35 was received from the 
sale of tickets for the Horticultural Hall 
Lectures (Boston), $121.26 came from the 
sale of publications, $455 was raised by 
special subscription for a guaranteed de- 
ficit, and $63.65 was paid in as contribu- 
tions, In the footing up, it appears that 
there is a balance due the treasurer of 
$221.08. On account of this state of 
affairs in the treasury, the executive com- 
mittee were compelled to abstain ‘from 
any new enterprises in publication,” 
though several suitable essays were offered 
for the tract series. The only publication 
was the ‘‘ Report of the Annual Meeting,” 
though the sale of previous publications 
bas been about the same as in former 
years. Of the annual reports there had 
come to be such an accumulation that they 
were offered at five cents apiece—scarcely 
enough to cover the postage on them and 
fur below the actual cost of printing—and 
‘**quite a considerable number,” whatever 
that may be, were disposed of. The Sun- 
day-afternoon lectures in Horticultural 
Hall, last winter, ‘“‘did not draw large 
crowds; but the average attendance was 
equal to that of previous years.” As a 
matter of encouragement, the committee 
every year ‘‘hear of persons attending 
them to whom they are an important ed- 
ucational influence in their [the persons] 
progress out of ecclesiastical narrowness 
and superstition, into the broad, free places 
of rational belief.” 

“This ends,” continues the committee, 
‘*the brief register of the special practical 
enterprises” of the past year, It is a very 
humble work, the c mmittee confesses, as 
compared with that of the American Tract 
Society, for instance, with its income of 
$400,000 and ‘‘ self-supporting book pub- 
lication business of $800,000.” But the 
Association has never undertaken to ‘‘set 
up any great system of machinery” to ac- 
complish certain ends; but to furnish 
‘some simple form of organization, through 
which the new free spirit of the times in 
religious things might voice itself.” There 
are mavy other agencies which are working 
with it, and the committee is able to say 
that ‘‘the minds of the people are being 
emancipated out of the limitations of their 
old forms of religious authority and out of 
their narrow, hostile sectarianisms, into 
larger views and freer fellowship”; and it 
believes, after all, that ‘‘ the promise of the 
future is more with us” than with ‘‘an 
organization like the American Tract So- 
ciety.” 

The committee notices among Liberals a 
tendency toward apathy, in contrast with 
the zeal of the theological propagandist. 
The difference is in some respects owing 
to the difference in the beliefs of the two 
parties; but this difference should not ex- 
cuse people of Liberal convictions ‘from 
all zeal in behalf of their own” views, By 
‘fas much as their own minds and hearts 
revolt from the irrational and inhuman 
dogmas that are taugbt in the name of re- 
ligion should they burn with enthusiasm 
to emancipate other souls from bondage to 
them.” 





Sueh are the character, objects work, 


men, and means of the Free Religious As- 
sociation. Its influence is of a more unde- 
finable and unascertainable nature. It is 
but one of a number of organizations in 
this country of similar character and ob- 
jects. There are associations and organs of 
free thought among our German citizens, 
which would possiby think the Liberals il- 
liberal. If Mr. Frothingham correctly de- 
scribes the Free Religious Association as 
“conservative ” and ‘‘ constructive,” these 
German societies are of the destructive 
school, aiming at pure negation of religion, 
and are quite as fanatical and bigoted as 
the dogmatists whom they love to abuse. 
SUEENNEEptenenecocemneeneneeEnee 
WE noticed last year that several Wesleyan 
ministers in England resigned, because they 
could not accept the doctrine that Hell is 
a place of literal fire and brimstone. Some 
members of the Conference made an appeal 
for toleration; but the Conference took Dr. 
Osborne’s advice: ‘‘Let us have no open 
questions that were not open questions to 
Jobn Wesley.’’ This year the question has 
come up again, and in a form to attract more 
attention. The Rev. William Impey, a name 
known to every friend of missions, has been 
compelled to resign on account of being unable 
to accept with a good conscience the doctrine 
held by the Church. Mr. Impey has been 
forty years in the missionary field. For the 
last twenty-five years he bas been general 
superintendent of Wesleyan missions in the 
Grahamstown District, Eustern Africa. He 
represented the authority of the Wesleyan 
Conference in matters of discipline, examined 
and ordained candidates for the ministry, and 
on behalf of the society selected mission sta- 
tions in his provinct and distributed the funds, 
He was also chief of the Training Institution. 
‘From this eminent position”—we quote from 
The Nonconformist—“‘and from the Wesleyan 
mi'nistry itself Mr. Impey, at sixty years of 
age and with a character held in high repute, 
has been compelled by his conscience to retire, 
in consequence of inability any longer to en- 
force on his brethren, or on the Kaffir converts 
of the mission, the ‘plain grammatical sense’ 
of the words in the Methodist Standards, which 
require it to be taught that ‘ Hell is a dark and 
bottomless pit, full of fire and brimstone, in 
which the wicked will be punished forever and 
ever, by having their bodies tormented by the 
fire and their souls by a sense of the wrath of 
God.’—(‘ Catechism,’ Part I, Section 5.) Mr. 
Impey’s difficulties were made known last year 
to the mission secretaries in London—Dr. Pun- 
shon, Mr. Killner, Mr. Jenkins, and Dr. Osborn. 
He was summoned to London, for examination 
and conference. The result was that he could 
propose no expedient which would enable him 
to continue bis services on the terms of Meth- 
odist conformity, except by trifling with the 
obvious meaning of the language of the stand- 
ards. This Mr. Impey would not do. He was 
therefore advised to resign his office and func- 
tions, in anticipation of the alternative of in- 
evitable expulsion. This he at once did—with 
the result of finding his case dealt with by 
the Bradford Conferenee in silence. His name 
was struck off the rolls as having ‘resigned,’ 
without a word in recognition of his char- 
acter or services. Nor does any report of 
his resignation, or of the cause of it, apRear 
in the Methodist journals.’”’ Mr. Impey’s 
friends were unwilling that he should return 
to his family in Africa without some word of 
encouragement, some word of recognition of 
his services ; 80 he was invited to a meeting at 
Hawley Road Chapel, where he gave an 
account of his work in Africa, after which the 
Rev. Edward White (Congregational) ad- 
dressed him, assuring him that the “ godliest 
part of Christian England was with him.” ‘In 
ordinary cases,” said Mr. White, “a minister 
or a missionary, who has been for serious 
reasons discarded by his own Church, ought 
not to be comforted or abetted by other free 
Protestant churches. No word of dishonor 
shall be spoken by me respecting the brethren 
with whom you have worked so long. In 
compelling your resignation, moreover, it is 
right to acknowledge that they had no option, 
The Methodist Standards are clear and ex- 
press. You were bound to teach and enforce 
all that the ‘ longest creed in Christendom’ re- 
quires; and no doubt these brethren believe 
every word of it themselves. But there were 
some of us onlookers, who had met with and 
learned to love and honor you with an affec- 
tion that increased with every advance in 
knowledge, who said: ‘This must not be. 
This man shall not return to Africa without 
the utterance of at least a few English voices 
lifted up in blessing and sympathy.’ I look 
upon it as certain that, instead of deserving to 
return in silence and shame tothe Cape Colony, 
we ought to ‘accompany you tothe ship’ with 
hymns of praise to God, who has strengthened 
you to deliver a momentous testimony.”” Mr. 
Impey expressed his gratitude for the sympa- 
thy expressed for him. The Fernley lecturer, 





the Rev. W. G. Olver, is also said to be under 








suspicion of heresy respecting the eternity of 
future punishment. Ina lecture on *‘ Life and 
Death,’’ he is said to have enunciated views 
which were not “‘ satisfactory”; aud, in conre- 
quence, the lecture is to be published at bis 
own expense, and the Conference neglected to 
pass the usual vote of thanks to him. 


....The seventh annual meeting of the 
Welsh Congregational Union, held August 
6th—8th, devoted considerable attention to 
the doctrinal basis of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, in view 
of the action of the Leicester Confer- 
ence. The Rev. J. Thomas, D. D., of 
Liverpool, who occupied the chair, delivered a 
long address on the “Theology of the Devomin- 
ation,” which was received with great demon- 
strations of approval. The Union, without a 
dissenting voice, adopted the following reso 
lution: 

“That this meeting rejoices that the great 
body of cur ministers and churches ef our de- 
nomination in Wales faithfully adhere to the 
great fundamental truth of the Gospel, as re- 
vealed in the Scriptures and as taught and 
preached by the Lord Jesus Christ and his 
—, and by our fathers in the Welsh pul- 
pit for more than two centuries; and also re- 
joices that the Congregational Union of En- 
gland and Wales has made such a declaration 
concerning the main facts of Christianity, to 
allay the anxiety that had possessed the minds 
of many in the churches, lest the denomination 
should lose its hold of the faith once delivered 
tothe saints; and whilst cordially in favor of 
searching the Scriptures daily, to understand 
the Word of God more fully, yet they desire to 
place ministers and churches on their guard 
against every tendency that is not entirely sub- 
ject to the supreme authority of God’s Word 
in respect to everything which affects faith and 
practice,”’ 

...-The American Israelites have sent a 
communication to the Pan Jewish Council, 
which met in Paris, August 12th, recommend- 
ing a ‘‘ plan for directing emigration of Jewish 
young men from countries where discriminat- 
ing laws have heretofore checked their ad- 
vance or where the population is overcrowded. 
A scheme of emigration which shall assist ¢n- 
ergetic and industrious youth to a new fir ld—a 
new home in favored districts of the Old or the 
New World; which shall exclude the listless 
and improvident aud leave the unhappy class 
of chronic poor to the benevolence and re- 
sources of their place of residence; which 
shall secure co-operation in the Far West, 
where skill and industry are prized and wel- 
comed as nowhere else in the universe, but 
where a man must labor in order to live—will 
result in enduring benefit for mankind.”’ The 
American Israelites sent a full delegation to 
the Council. 

...-A cable dispatch from Rome gives the 
particulars of a conflict near Leghorn of a 
fanatical sect, lead by one called “‘ David the 
Saint,” with the civil authorities, resulting in 
the death of David, who represented himself 
as Christ come again. He had chosen twelve 
apostles, and drawa some 2,000 or 3,000 peo- 
ple together, who were well armed. On the 
morning of the 18th he started out, followed 
by his adherents, with what intention is not 
known. When met by the police and ordered 
to disperse, ‘‘ David the Saint’? commanded 
his followers to strike. After a second war - 
ing, the police opened fire, killing the leader 
instantly, when the rest dispersed. 


-».sThe Vicar-General of Rome has issuedja 
circular to the prelates of the Church, telling 
them, among other things, that ‘‘fathers and 
mothers of families become guilty of the most 
grievous sin who, 80 truly cruel to the souls of 
their offspring, send them to Protestant schools 
or, what is still worse, compel them to receive 
their instruction against their will,” and that 
until they withdraw their children from such 
dangerous schools and profess repentance 
“they must be held as manifestly unfit [to re 
ceive] and unworthy of the sacraments.” 


....Lhe Rev. Dr. Somerville, who has been 
making an extended evangelistic tour in Aus- 
tralia, has finished his labors there and re- 
turned to Scotland. He was everywhere warm- 
ly welcomed and received the cordial co-op- 
eration of Christian ministers. His services 
attracted large audiences and the prejudice 
that existed against evangelists was broken 
down. 


...-The Bible Christian is another Methodist 
body which bas recently held its annual meet- 
ing in England. It reports an increase of 828 
members for the year, the whole number being 
80,688. There are 297 ministers and 53,585 
scholars in the Sunday-school. The publish- 
ing business yielded a profit of $3,000. 


....The Presbytery of East Florida (Northern 
Church) has deposed the pastor of the colored 
church at Jacksonville for heresy. He denied 
the doctrines of the Trinity and the vicarious 
atonement of Christ. 


....The thirty-second annual meeting of the 
American Missionary Association will be held 
at Taunton, Mass., October 20th—Slet. Tbe 
Rev. S.‘E. Herrick,D.D., of Boston, will preach 
the sermon, 
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WHITTIER’S NEW POEM. 


THE Atlantic Monthly for September con- 
tains a new poem by Whittier, which is to 
give the title to a forthcoming volume, 
“The Vision of Echard.” It relates how 
the Benedictine Echard fell asleep one day 
at. Marsberz, overlooking the junct'on of the 
Moselle and the Sarre, and bad a dream, in 
which God, speaking ‘“with a soundless 
word,” reproached his children for losing 
religion in the outward sign. It is thus 
that the Deity speaks to the race: 


“ What lack I, O my children ? 
All things are in my hand; 
The vast earth and the awful stars 
a! hold : as Brains of eend. 


- Do I: ont your gums a incense ? 
Is my ear witb chantings fed ? 
Taste I your wine of worship, 
Or eat your boly bread ? 
* * * * 


“For you I gave the Prophets, b 
For you the Psalmist’s Ja 
For you the law’s stone tables 
And holy book and day. 


‘Ye change to weary burdens 
The helps that should uplift ; 
Ye love iv sign the substance, 
The giver in the gift 
* x * * 


‘Ye bow to ghastly symbols, 
To cross and scourge and thorn ; 

Ye seek his Syrian manger 

Who in the heart is born. 


‘For the dead Christ, not the living, 
Ye watch his empty grave, 
Whoee life alone within vou 
Has power to bless and save.”’ 


This is but a fragment of the utterance 
of the divine voice which Echard hears. 
It warns him that self-torment and _ pen- 
ence and the ‘‘ death in life” of Nitria and 
Chartrevse are vain; that he alone who 
counts his brother’s welfare as his own and 
listens to the ‘‘inward voice” shall know 
Christ. The dreaming monk is reminded 
of the transitoriness of all mere forms of 
religion: 


‘* What if the earth is hiding 
Her old faiths, long outworn ? 
What is it to the changeless truth 
Tbat yours shall fail in turn ?” 


‘Have ye not still my witness 
Within yourselves alway, 
My hand that on the keys of life 
For bliss or bale I lay ?” 


The dreamer awakes at sunset, and, going 
back to “ bis order’s Kloster,” sits in night- 
Jong parle with two brethren, who tell him 
that ‘‘the Voice above all voices” has also 
spoken to them; and they conclude thus: 
“¢ What if the vision tarry ? 
God’s time is alwavs best ; 
The true Jight shall be witnessed, 
The Christ within confessed.” 
“Tn merey and in judement 
He shall turn and overturn, 
Till the heart shall be his temple 
And all of Him shall learn.” 


With this prophecy the poem, which con- 
tains about two hundred lines, concludes. 








A WONDERFUL HARVEST. 
HOW THE beets REAPERS GATHER 





“*WE will go just over here to ‘17’ and 
see the harvesters at work,” says Doe 
Warner; but we find that ‘‘ just over here” 
means at least two miles away, and as we 
bowl along over the beautifully rolling 
prairie we learn that there are about 
twenty-six hundred acres planted to wheat 
this year, besides a large acreage devoted to 
barley, eats,and corn. Next year nearly 
five thousand acres of wheat will be grown, 
the land already being vrepared for it. 
The soil is extremely rich, being a heavy 
black loam, for over two feet in depth, 
with an unexplored bed of clay beneath, 
It possesses the very best attributes for 
grain-producing, and lays in such a per- 
fect manner that it is drained just enough 
to keep it in the right state. This splendid 
soil, which is unexcelled in this state, ex- 
tends not only through the whole of Rock 
County, but through the entire northern 
half of Lyon County, Iowa. Every sec- 
tion is a gold mine and every roll of the 
prairie is a mound of gold. 

But we are now on section 17, on which 
the harvesters are at work. Itisahigh roll, 
and away on every side are seen the golden 
mounds, thickly dotted with the shocks 
of wheat. ‘T'welve hundred acres bave 
already fallen before the greedy sickles 
of the favorite harvesters, and we are just 
in time to see fifteen of these perfect ma- 
chines attack another great patch of grain. 
Here is a splendid sight. The intelligence 
of genius seems to bave been given to these 
wonderful combinations of cogs and belts, 
and the highest grade of intelligence, the 
educated brains, are put into the hands of 
the lowest grade, the hand-workers, in the 
shape of a machine which seems to lack 
but the God given soul to be human. 

It is three miles around this field, and 
one after the other the fifteen harvesters 
bring their keen sickles to bear upon the 
grain. When all are in line, a swath one 
hundred feet in width is cut. On they £9, 
working smoothly, without a jar, the nice- 
ly-bound sheaves falling lightly on the stub- 
ble, with heads erect. 

We followed the procession around, anx- 





ious to witness the complete operation ; for 
this is not by any means a perfect field of 
wheat. Here the wind and rain have 
beaten down a backward piece, and the 
stocks lie broken and tan — Straight on 
the machine walks, and every spear is 
bound; but the bundle is not handsome. 
Now comes a patch in which the trailing wild 
pea vine is twisted around the grain. Up it 
comes, part vines, wheat and all, and a tan- 
gled mass fails off the harvester, tightly 
bound. Now we reach a part of the field 
where strong, rank weeds, encouraged by 
the rain and sun, have reared their heads far 
above the wheat. This, we think, will try 
the machine sorely; for the thick, fibrous 
truvks of the weeds are tough and the sapis 
gummy. But there is no such thing as 
failure, and it binds the worthless weeds as} 
faithfully as it does the valuable wheat 

Still round and ’round the fifteen giants 
walk, doing their work faithfully, although 
guided by green men, who find little to do 
except to attend to the horses.—St. Paul 
(Minn.) Pioneer Press 


OLD-TIME PREACHING IN 
VIRGINIA. 


In Dr. Jeter’s interesting ‘‘ Recollections 
of a Long Life“ now appearing weekly in 
the Religious Herald, Richmond, reference 
is made to the preaching in Virginia i in the 
early part of the present century. He says: 
“Many of the preachers ‘spiritualized’ 
their texts. That is, they would take plain 
historical passages of Scripture, and by fan- 
ciful resemblances drawn from them les- 
sons of which their authors never dreamed. 
The Songs of Solomon were an inexhaust- 
ible source of texts for the allegorizers. 
There was scarcely a verse in the book 
which they did not torture into pious ab- 
surdity. Some of these mystifyers found 
the matter for a tedious sermon in a single 
word, A godly, worthy, and highly es- 
teemed preacher took for histext: ‘ Where- 
fore, gird up the loins of your mind,’ etc. 
He based bis discourse on the word ‘loins,’ 
which he confounded with the word 
lines. There were various kinds of lines 
—lines by which carpenters executed 
their work ; lines for the division of lands; 
lines of stages for travelers; lines for 
guiding unruly teams—and in all these 
uses of the word he found a mystical im- 
port, which he unfolded, to the delight and 
for the edification of his bearers. Other 
preschers went still further, and found a 
spiritual import inevery letter of the Bible. 
A pious minister declared that he believed 
that not only every text, but every letter, 
and every crook and dot in every letter, 
had a spiritual meaning. His trouble was 
that he could not discern ail these mys- 
teries. I will give a brief outline of a dis- 
course of one of these spiritualizers. His 
text was ‘Salvation is of the Lord.’ To 
him it seemed that there was something 
mystical in every letter of tne word salva- 
tion. He proceeded to evolve its myste- 
ries. ‘8,’ said he, ‘saving salvation (not 
very luminous); A, almighty salvation; L, 
lasting salvation; V, vast salvation; A— 
this A, my brethren, signifies the same as 
the other A; T, ’tern:] salvation (he was 
probably a better divine than orthogra- 
pher); I, incomprehensible salvation; ON 
—we will take both these letters together 
—'onorable salvation.’ The preacher had 
now a broad foundation for his sermon, on 
which he built leisurely and for an hour 
or two.” 








THE most refined ladies and gentlemen use Dr. 
Price’s Unique Perfumes, which are really the de- 
lightful gems of all odors. 


A Tried Remedy for Biliousness. 
Those who suffer from dieorder or inaction of the 
liver will never get the upper hand of the unruly 
organ 80 long as they use such irrational r di 


CHURCH ORGANS. 
OOK & HASTING 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Buliders of the Grand Organ in P! mous ,Cauren, 
00k! yn; the great Boston thedral Or- 


every part of the 
ountry. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 
MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS., and others are 
invited to ap “J _ us direct for all information 
connected wit 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS and specitications fur- 
nished on application. 


THE STANDARD 
CHROMATIC TUNING 


OR PITCH-PIPE. 
Gives ee ae A naged of rn, tone, 








No Leader, Instrumental Player, or 
Singer shoula be without one. 
ILED AT 81.5 
Lay to any address upon receipt of 
pric 
DANIEL M. READ & CO., 
647 BROADWAY,N.Y., 
Invergors and Manufacturers, 
Sold by all Music Dealers. 











EDUCATION 
SEASIDE HOME, ASBURY PARK, N.J. 


A Boarding and Day Schoo! for Young Ladies and 
Children. Reopens Sept. llth. Address MISS J 
ROSS, Asbury Park, N. J. 


yy College, Northfield, Minn. 
© both sexes. English, Scientific, Literary, 
and pee Courees of f study and 2 Musical De- 
pertmens. Expenses verv low ‘all term opens 
ept. ith. Address JAS. W. STRONG, President. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 
Address Miss C. N. BAIKD, Milford, Conn. 


IBS D.| 8. BURT will reopen her Boarding and 
ey A hool for Young Ladies at 1820 Arch 
Street, f Philade!phia, on Monday, September 16th. 











GANNETT INSTITUTE opience Ladies, 


The 25th year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 25th, 187s. 
For Catalogues and Circular apply to “Rev. Geo. 
Gannett, Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass, 


PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY. 
School year opens Sept. 11th, 1878. 





OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and libra- 

17, fore only AD if ear. Over 1,000 students. Spring 
arch Lith: Fall T 


‘erm, Sept. 3d. For 
Horm hort address J AKSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 





with full particulars muy be seri of ‘he undersigned. 
REGISTRAR VASSAR CO LLEG E. POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


ABBOTT ACADEMY.—The first term of the 
fiftieth year will open on August 2th. For admis- 
sion apply to pies Philena McKeen. Catalogues 
may be had of W. F. DRAPER, Andover, Mass. 

July ith, 1878. 








Temple Srove Ladies’ Seminary. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
All Depsunente are ona liberal scale Whole ex- 
ense of Board and Tuition in all the studies of the 
jraduating Course, including Latin, oe a year. 
Send for sctY @. Year becins Sept. 17th. 
LES F. DOWD, A. M., Principal. 


MISS E. BOWEN’S FAMILY SCHOOL for 
six young ladies, at Woodstock, Conn., reopens Oct. 
2d. Two children will also be received. 


CONNECTICUT, EAST HADDA 
MAPLEWUOD MUSIC. NEMINARY for 
Young Ladies. Established 1863. thorough 
gradvate course. The finest x... M,. on the Con- 
necticut River. For catalogues address 
Pror,. D. 8. BABCOCK, 














AGENTS WANTED. 
ACENTS WANTED FOR THE 


Illustrated Young People’s Bible 
History, 


being an attractive account of the great events men- 
tioned in the Old and New Testaments; comprising 
also the lives of the Patriarchs, Cs Christ and bis 
Apostles, and of the remarkable Women tan Chil- 





dren mentioved in the Sacred Volume. 
CP Liiustrated with eparenns e' XTE, re; ravin 
No book selling like this. TER si 


given to firat-class te, ee Salary, if 
preferred, after one month’s work, 
Apply at orce for Terms and Circular 
THE HENRY BILL PUBL ISHING co., 
Norwich, Conn. 


AGENTS ¢end for circular. 810 per day guaran 
teed. No peddling, Lock Box 548, CHICAGO. 








CHINA PAINTING. 


WM, LYCETT is still teaching, at 
155 W. BROADWAY, N. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Great Barrington. 

SE WICK INSTITUTE.—A Superior Fam- 
ily School for La dag Southern Berkshire. Ample 
grounds, aymees um, thorough instruction and fit- 
ting for college, kind care, the influence of a Chris- 
tian home. Send for circu'ar. H. J. VAN LENNEP, 
D.D., and E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principals. 


Highland Military Academy, Worcester,Mass., 
fita cadets for college, scientific school, and business, 
23d year begins Sept. 11. C. B. MET CALF, A.M., Sup. 


YALE LAW SCHOOL. — Regular eouren, 2 
years. Graduating course (for depree of D.C.L.) 2 
ears, Fall term opens Sept. 26th. Address Prof. 

AYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 


IT. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL.—TERM OPENS 
kK October 16, 1878, Tuition $60 per year. No extras. 
For circalar address HENRY HITCHCOCK, Dean. 

St. Louis, July, 1878. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CHESTER, PENN. 


Gpe ns September ce. 
Thorough Instruction in Civil Engineering, the 
Coasies, English. 

For Circulars apply to 


Col. THEO. HYATT. President. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 


Boston, Mass., opens October 2d. Send for clrowlar 
to E. H. BENNETT, LL.D. 























GOLDEN mILy SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies, Bridgeport, Conn ddress 
Mi 88 EMILY NELSON. 


PANISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
thoroughly taught. ANTONIO RAMOS, 41 West 
i th 8t. between University Place and Fifth Avenue. 


DWIGHT SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, Clinton. Oneida Co. 
Address REV. BENJAMIN W. DwidHT. 











as blue pill, calomel, and podophyllin. But fromthe 
tried and pupular medicine Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters they may expect relief with 4 certainty of 
obtaining it. The influence of the Bitters upon the 
great biliary gland is direct, powerful, and speedily 
felt. The relief afforded is not spasmodic, but com- 
= and permanent. The sallowness of the skin, 

urred appearance of the tongue, indigestion, cos- 
tiveness, headache, nausea, pains through the right 
side and shoulder, in fact, every accompaniment of 
the obstinate complaint are entirely and promptly 
removed bya course of this inestimable medicine, 
in behalf of which testimony is constantly emanat- 
a every quarter and from all classes of 
societ 





FIsTy thousand dollars will be paid for any reme- 
dy which will cure Chronic Kheumatism, Pains in 
the Limbs, Back, and Chest, Sore Throat, Insect 
Stings, Croup, Dysentery, Colic, Sprains, and Vomit- 
ing ee an Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, es- 
tablished in 1847. Never fails. Sold by the Drug- 
gists. Depot, 42 Murray Street. 





FoR particulars regarding Electric Belts address 
PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., Cincinnati, O. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution’ possesses all 
the heailtn-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
impurities of the surf. For sale by d ite gener- 


. J. DITMAN, 
Sroadway and Barciav &., N. ¥. 
— 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


y. 








Fre echold Institute, Freehold, New Jersey. Boys 
thoroughly prepared for College Ly | penee. Send 
for catalogues to the Principal, - Chambers. 

M TE Pico INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Pittsfield. Mass. Long known through- 
out ty Union for reat beauty of location and 
thoroughness of instruction in A every department. 
Address the Principals, Rev. EAR or Rev. 
R. E. AVERY, for arab lg 








AMERIUCAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


DAY to Agents —— for the 
$7 i Fireside Viewer, Terms and Outfit free. 
Address P. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 








HOTELS, 
ALBEMARLE HOTEL, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Ave., & 24th Street, 
Facing Madison Square, 

NEW YORK. 

L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 


HOTEL BRIGHTON. 


BRESLIN & SWEET, Proprietors. 
BRIGHTON BEACH, 
CONEY ISLAND. 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


COR. IRVING PLACE AND 16TH STRERT, NEAR 
UNION SQUAKE AND BROADWAY, 
EDWARD a. GILSON, ty wigs or, 

Late of favior & Gilson, of the Denis 
Changed to the American Plan. Rates Tedueee. 
Rooms and Board 83.50 per Day. 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway and lith Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR. Proprietor. 


SURF HOTEL, FIRE ISLAND BEACH. 

Great reduction inp fare! T omen a $1.25; 
Excursion, $2.25. Transient b rday. Sea 
breezes without sea-sickness. Wiese Pimicted with 
hay or peach fever, catarrh, or feverand ague can 
obtain relief. TELEGRAPH OFFICE IN HOTEL. Take 
South, Wail, or Fulton ferries for Flatbush Ave., 
ig A. _M. and en P M.; —— aie. 9 A.M. andé 























[RVING “HOUBE, } New “YORK, Broadwa and 
Twelfth St. European plan. Sirigle rooms ‘5c. to 
$1.50; double rooms, $1.50 to $3. Liberal deduction 
weekly. Restaurant first-ciass. GEO. P. HARLOW, 
Proprietor. (Near Stewart's store and Union Square). 





nd ‘Boar Principats for Public Schools, Acad 
oarding Schools; Professors, Tutors _ 


promptly suited. to Miss M. J. YOUNG, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 
Square (Broadway side), New York. 


ACK BURN UNIVERSITY. Carlinville, 
We Mfulieorpe: of Instructors. Commodious build. 
ings. Preparatory and Collegiate Departments, 
Sclentitic and Classical, for both sexes. Theological 
Department # main feature. Necessary expenses 
within $150. Address as above. 


GORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE, 
usy access, healthful, homelike, thorough, 
christian wisely grove ned. and reasonable in rates. 
hink our college meets the Somanes ot 
me Bon For For wy me addre: 
EV. WM.C. BOWEN, A. M., Pres., Bc rdentown N.J. 


po sy Families — abroad or tothe countr 
Ui, 











CHESTNUT NW ne SEMINARY, 


The am yeas Cridue five ADELF PHIA. | School wil 
For circulars spply tc Principals, 


open Se h. 
Miss BONNEY and MISS DILLAYE, 1615 Chestnut St. 





aoe Cigeinnact Wesleyan Female College.— — 
agen ges for Literature. aaa 





IT COSTS NOTHING! 


to try our Organs, as we send one to any address on 
ten days’ trial, and refund freight if not purcbased 
Solid walnut cases, 12 stops, 2 3-5 sets of reeds. 


PRICE BZD. visccv trom tne factory. 
ALLEGER, BOWLBY & C0., 


WASHINGTON, NEW JERGEY, 
Catalogue free. 





Painting. Wood-carving, and Mus 
Rev. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 


FLUSHING (N. Y.) INSTITUTE, 


Boarding and Day School a Boys, opens ous 
day, September 10th. Addre 
Fe. A. FAIRCHILD, 


IVERVI MV, Poughkeepsie, N. 
RY. School and tna ton: ‘or Boys. Bee Prospectus 


Rye, N. Y. ashore ung Vadige Boe 
lars address ‘oy Pipe. 

















UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A.J. DAM & SOW Pronrirtors. 
TRAVEL 


CUION LINE. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL, 
Leaving Pier 38 N. R., footof King St. 











1 og} TT ee errer Tuesday, Sept. 3d, at 10 A.m. 
» > J 1 | Tuesday, Sept 10th, at 3 p.m. 
WISCONSIN ..............Tuesday, Sept. 17th, at 9 A.M. 


CABIN PASSAGE (according to state-room), $60 te 
$80 INTERMEDIATE, $40; STEERAGE, 826. 
OFFICES No. 29 BROADWAY. 

WILLIAMS & GUION. 





For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 
mium see page 26. For other 
Premiums see page 29, 
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GOD REVEALED IN THE LAWS OF 
NATURE. 

In science all roads lead to the question 
of Theism. Itis the same in philosophy 
and ethics. When the president of a 
scientific association reads his annual ad- 
dress, he has written it and the hearers lis- 
ten to it with the first thought: How shall 
it bear on the question Is There a God? 

Professor Newcomb’s address at St. 
Louis, before the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, was no 
exception to this rule. It was devoted to 
the subject of the modes taken respect- 
ively by teleological and by mechanical 
philosophers in explaining the operations 
of Nature. The speaker could not go far 
into questions of theology; but the point 
of his argument was to show that it is not 
correct to call any theory of science atheis- 
tic which attempts simply to bring under 
the domain of law the operations of Nature. 
Should the Darwivian doctrine hold 
true, that eye and hand were not 
created directly for the purpose of 
handling and seeing, but are the out- 
come of law, as truly as the hatching of an 
egg or the falling of an apple, and so 
give no more proof of the intervention 
of a Supreme Designer than do they, so 
also this conclusion which remits these 
supposed products of special design to the 
operation of law is just as atheistic, and not 
a bit more so, as is every aetion of old and 
familiar laws. If a final cause for an eye 
or hand disappears, that disappearance 
must no more be considered hostile to The- 
ism than the disappearance of the notion 
that Phebus drives the chariot of the sun 
over its daily course. Professor New- 
comb says: 

“When the doctrine of the universality 


of natural law is carried so far as to include 
the genesis of living beings and the adapta- 








tions to external circumstances which we 
see in their organs and their structure, it is 
often pronounced to be atheistic. Whether 
this judgment is or is not correct I cannot 
say; but it is very easy to propound the test 
question by which its correctness is to be 
determined: ‘Is the general doctrine of 
causes acting in apparently blind obedience 
to invariable law in itself atheistic?’ If it 
is, then the whole progress of our know}- 
edge of Nature has been in this direction, 
for it has consisted in reducing the opera 
tions of Nature to such blind obedience. 
If the doctrine is not atheistic, then there 
is nothing atheistic in any phase of the 
theory of evolution, for this consists solely 
in accounting for certain processes by 
natural laws.” 

As Professor Newcomb well secs, the, 
argument of design, as ordinarily con- 
ceived, for the existence of God fails if 
the doctrine of evolution is carried to its 
limits and proved to be true. But Prof. 
Newcomb indicates what the new form is 
which the argument must take. If the 
phenomena which seemed to indicate final 
causes are one after another being suf- 
ficiently explained by laws which act as 
sufficient causes, these laws themselves 
need explanation. What is the cause of 
the laws of hereditary descent? Is that 
law of such a nature as to indicate a de- 
signing mind? Does the lawof hereditary 
resemblance and that of hereditary differ- 
ence require teleological explanation? And 
is the same thing true of the Jaws of mole- 
cular and molarattraction? Science as yet 
offers no explanation of these laws. But 
an explanation there must be of them. If 
there is no force or law in Nature back of 
them, then there must be some other in- 
telligent cause for them, such as Theism 
offers. These laws are no part of the 
mechanism of thought. They are con- 
tingent and not necessary. They must 
have some sufficient cause. What is it? 
This is the question which Professor New 
comb’s address very clearly puts. 

The argument for Theism is not ex- 
hausted, by any means, when employed in 
seeking the cause of the laws of Nature; 
but here is one of its most important ele- 
ments. These laws must have a cause, It 
is impossible that they should not. It may 
require some parley with the scientist to 
settle whether they may not be reduced to 
simpler and more primordial laws; but 
when they are reduced to their lust and 
simplest analysis, when we come back to 
the law which now seems to be basal to all 
others, that in certain points which we call 
ultimate atoms there are certain polar at- 
tractions of a definite direction and force, 
that law, or whatever law of tinite matier 
there may he behind that, requires a cause 
external of itself, and the law is of that 
character which indicates intelligence in 
the cause, We may go back from phe- 
nomenon to law, and from law to antece- 
dent Jaw, and from antecedent law to 
primordial law; but at the end of the 
series we shall find God, the same God 
found by the philosopher that was found 
by the savage whose ignorance could 
not see the intermediate steps, and whose 
piety by a single bound reached the 
Great Cause, from whom under all philos- 
ophy or all credulity all must proceed, 





UNION MADE EASY. 


THERE is no question which has at- 
tracted more attention on both sides of the 
Atlantic than that of Christian Union. 
Good men have deplored the divisions of 
Christians, and sought, but sought fruit- 
lessly, fora common ground of reunion. 
All their labor and counsel seems to have 
been wasted. We seem no nearer to a 
settlement of the problem than we have 
been. Wecannot, perbaps, ever settle it 
here in America. If we cast our cyes over 
toward England, however, we may find 
ground for more hope. They have an or- 
ganization there, some ten or a dozen years 
old, whose avowed object, as indicated 
by its name, is to promote the reunion of 
Christendom. We hear of its meetings 
every year. Without doubt, it has a great 
work in prospect. Christendam embraces 
all who own the name of Christ, and, as 
there are very many denominations hold- 
ing very different views on doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical questions, the magnitude of 
the task grows upon us the more we reflect 
on these differences. 

All great movements, however, must have 
a beginning, which may be a very humble 








one; and,on the supposition that the eternal 


years of God are for its use, the Society for 
the Reunion of Christendom, though but a 
very small portion of Christendom has yet 
heard of it, can do its present duty, with 
the expectation that fruitage will follow 
somewhere in the history of eternity, as 
effect follows cause, For the present gener- 
ation, aud the generations which shall fol- 
low, and furnish friends to the Society, 
the encouragement must consist largely in 
the grandeur of the idea—the idea taat 
some day will witnessall who own and love 
the name of Christ united in one great 
ecclesiastical organization. 

We are obliged, however, to say that the 
Society for the Reunion of Christendom, as 
a matter of fact, entertains no such idea. 
Such is not its task or hope. It has not 
the remotest intention of promoting the 
union of all who own and love the name 
of Christ; yet it does work and hope fora 
reunion—a reunion of Christendom. But 
one may ask: Doesn’t ‘‘ Christendom ”’ in- 
clude all described in the preceding sen- 
tence? We answer, for the Society: By no 
means, ‘‘ Christendom” means, in this 
connection, all those bodies of Christians 
who are in the »postolic succession. None 
others are counted or wanted. Dissenters 
don’t count. ‘ Christendom” does not 
have the universal meaning that many sup- 
pose it has. It means only churches which 
have bishops and have proof that they are 
in thetrue line. But are all others—those 
who bave bishops, but no succession ; those 
who have no bishops and care nothing 
about the succession—to be shut out in the 
cold? Is there no way in which they can 
participate in the benefits of the scheme? 
We have not consulted with the direct- 
ors and ollicers of the Society for the Ree 
union of Christendom; but we believe we 
can suggest a way of securing these bene- 
fits which the managers of the Society 
would approve. It is really a very simple 
thing, as we view it. 

Let all who are members of churches— 
whether of Episcopal, without the apostolic 
succession, or of non-Episcopal, caring 
nothing about the succession—enter some 
branch of the Auglican or of one of the 
other communions which are to be reunited. 
This isthe only qualification needed. Peo- 
ple who desire to share the benefits of 
the reunion must, of course, be willing 
to sacrifice something. Could less be 
asked of them than the sacrifice of their 
convictions ? It is a matter of course that 
the Episcopalians cannot be expected to 
renounce the divine right of the episcopacy 
conferred by the apostles and preserved 
through more than eightren hundred years, 
Anything that is worth preserving so long 
is worth retaining now. Clearly, this can- 
not be surrendered. There is but the one 
alternative. It is unreasonable and un- 
necessary to continue the present divisions 
of Greeks, Romanists, and Anglicans, The 
friends of the Association for Promoting 
the Union of Christendom have been offer- 
ing a form of prayer daily for the success 
of the scheme. Shall it be fruitless If it 
isso, the responsibility will lie with dis- 
senters in all parts of the world; and their 
stubborn rejection of all overtures will ap- 
pear most incongruous with the Christian 
character. The Roman Catholic Church 
seems thus far to have no sympathy 
with the objects of the Association. Shall 
that Church be an example to Pro- 
testants? Shall they too adopt the non pos- 
sumus policy? The fact is, however, that 
the attitude of the Church of Rome raises 
no serious obstacle to the reunion of 
Christendom. There are two ways of win- 
ning it over. Suppose its adherents file 
into the Old Catholic Church? The latter 
is known to be a staunch friend of reunion. 
Or, if this should fail, what is to hinder all 
the rest of Christendom from returning to 
the mother Church, This, indeed, would be 
a glorious consummation, very pleasing to 
the Association for Promoting the Union of 
Christendom, an ushering in of the Millen- 
nium, and the end of all division, sectari- 
anism, and antagonism among Christians. 
What could be more desirable, more satis- 
factory, more tempting ? Wiil the Associ- 
ation for Promoting the Union of Christen- 
dom please publish its form of prayer, with 
a proper rubric, telling when, where, and 
how to say it, that we may begin to pray 
right away? 





LEGAL REGULATION OF LABOR. 





THE legislature of this state in 1870 pro- 
vided by law that ‘‘ eight hours shall con- 
stitute a legal day’s work for all classes of 
mechanics, workingmen, and laborers, ex- 
cepting those engaged in farm and domes- 
tic labor,” with the provision that ‘‘ over- 
work for an extra compensation by agree- 
ment between employer and employé is 
hereby permitted.” This rule is applied to 
mechanics, etc., who are in the employ of 
the state or any municipal corporation, 
‘‘through its agents or officers, or in the 
employ of persons contracting with the 
state or such corporation for the perform- 
ance of public works.” Any officer or offi- 
cers or agents of the state, or of any munic- 
_ipal corporation therein, or any party or par- 
ties contracting with such officer or offi- 
cers, who shall violate this rule, are de- 
clared to be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
made punishable therefor. No penalty is 
annexed for any vivlation of the rule by 
private employers or contractors. 

Congress in 1868 provided that ‘eight. 
hours shall constitute a day’s work for all 
laborers, workmen, and mechanics who 
may be employed by or on behalf of the 
Government of the United States.” This 
statute has no application except to the 
classes mentioned ; and the Supreme Court 
of the United States has decided that it has 
nothing to do with the rate of wages to be 
paid and does not preclude the right of 
contract for a greater or a less number of 
hours as a day’s work. 


These are examples of an attempt to reg- 
ulate hired labor as to the question of 
time; and, as such, they embody, in part at 
least, the doctrine of the so-called Libor 
Reformers. What these Reformers de 
mand is that the time-measure of a day’s 
hired labor, now generally fixed by usage or 
contract at ten hours, shall be reduced to 
eight, not only for persons in Government 
employment—whether of the municipality, 
the state, or the nation, but for all persons 
who are in the employment of private 
contractors. They would make eight hours 
the universal rule by law, and enforce the 
rule by penalty. 

It would be necessary, in order to make 
such a law operative, to adopt the day as 
the basis of all contracts for hired labor. 
Labor hired by the hour, the weck, the 
month, or the year, and labor paid for by 
the piece, without any reference to time, 
would not come within the provisions of 
such alaw. It would, hence, be necessary 
to forbid any other basis for employing la 
bor than that of the day. Without this pro- 
hibition the law might, with the most perfect 
ease, be rendered wholly inoperative; and 
with the prohibition it would, in respect 
to all private employers, at least, be » most 
detestable interference with their freedom 
of action and rights of contract. The pro- 
hibition would say to them that they should 
not contract for any labor except by the 
day, and that all labor by the month or by 
the piece which excludes the day element 
of computation should be unlawful. The 
law fixing the hours of a day’s labor would, 
therefore, in conseyuence of easy evasion, 
be a failure to attain its own end, or he a 
gross and oppressive barbarism in legisla- 
tion. It would interfere with the rights 
of both the employer and the employé, or 
either would be able to render it wholly 
abortive. 

We do not believe that it is the legitimate 
province of law to intervene between the 
buyers and sellers of labor, and determine 
for them the number of hours that shall 
constitute a day’s work, as against their 
right to determine the question for them- 
selves. Whether men shail buy or sell 
labor is a matter of their own choice—as 
much so as it is whether they shall buy or 
sell wheat or any other commodity; and 
the terms upon which they shall buy or sell 
ought to be left to theirchoice. They have 
just as much right to agree as to the hours 
that shall constitute a day’s work, or as to 
the question whether the labor shall be 
contracted for by the hour, the day, the 
week, or the month, as they have to agree 
that they will buy and sell at all or as they 
have as to the rate of wages to be paid. 
The whole question is upon its face a mat- 
ter of business between man and man, in 
which the parties should be privileged to 





exercise their own discretion; and when 
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left in this form it will be better regulated i 


by general usage or by special contract 
than it can be bylaw. The sellers of labor 
are entitled to al] the advantages and privi- 
leges of a free labor market, and the same 
is true in respect to the buyers. Both are 
competent to make their own bargains; and 
to interfere with either by legislation is 
simply despotism. Laws regulating the 





hours of labor in respect to minor children 
have nothing to do with the question, since 
these children do not make their own con- 
tracts, and the object of the legislation is 
to protect them against oppressive contracts 
made by others, as parents or guardians, 

The labor agitators clamor for legis- 
lation as the means of reducing the num- 
ber of hours constituting a day’s work 
from ten to eight. The legislation that 
they want must be according to their 
theory. Make the theory different—let it, 
for example, be the ten-hour rule, or a 
twelve or a sixteen-hour rule—and they 
would unanimously oppose such legisla- 
tion and much prefer to have the matter 
left to general usage or individual con- 
tracts. Whether, then, they are in favor 
of legislative regulation or not depends 
entirely upon what the regulation is to be. 
We are opposed to such regulation, irre- 
spectively altogether of its particular char- 
acter, on the ground that the number of 
hours constituting a day’s work and the 
wages to be paid therefor will be best 
regulated when left to the spontaneous 
business sense of society, under the general 
law of supply and demand. This allows 
employers and employés to consult their 
own judgment and exercise their own free- 
dom of action, without any legal restraint 
or constraint. 

Nor do we perceive any good reason why 
the government, whether that of the mu- 
nicipality, the state, or the nation, when it 
goes into the market as the buyer of lsbor, 
should «dopt for itself any rule different 
from the one generally prevalent among the 
people at the place where the laboris to be 
bought. This ruteis as good for a govern- 
ment as it is for the individual employer. 
The government as an employer simply 
represents the people who must by tax- 
ation pay all the bills; and the people when 
acting in their corporate capacity have the 
same right as individuals to buy labor at 
the average price for the number of hours 
usually taken to be a day’s work. ‘This is 
what it must pay, in order to get the labor, 
and there is no reason why it should pay 
more. 

An eight-hour law for government ems 
ployés and a ten-hour usage for all other 
employés, with the same rate of wages for 
both, give to a comparatively small num- 
ber of persons embraced in the former 
class advantages in respect to the time of 
labor which are denied to the vast'y larger 
number embraced in the latter, Govern- 
ments buy but a small amount of labor, as 
compared with the amount purchased by 
private employers. Is there apy reason 
why the few employés of Goveroment 
should be favorites, invested with special 
privileges, in comparison with the great 
body of those who work for daily waves? 
None whatever. Jt would be just as rea- 
sonable that those who sell beef, or pork, 
or lumber to the Government should by 
law be paid a better price than they would 
receive if they sold the articles in the 
ordinary market. The rule of ten-hour 
wages for eight hours of work would add 
twenty-five per cent. to the cost of pro- 
duction, aod those who work under the 
ten hour rule would be indirectly taxed to 
pay this excess of cost in respect to a few 
favorites; and this to them would be a 
positive injustice, as it would be to the 
whole body of taxpayers. Such an ar- 
rangement unjustly discriminates between 
the few who work for the Government 
and the many who work for other em- 
ployers. 








Dr. B. M. Paumer, the Presbyterian di- 
vine of New Orleans who was away on bis 
vacation when yellow fever broke out, and 
hurried home as coon as he heard of it, to help 
take care of the sick and dying, is the same 
‘Dr. Palmer who was charged by some of the 
Northern press with having introduced cloth- 
ing infected with yellow fever into Northern 
cities during the war. He brought suit for 
libel against a paper which published the 
story and secured judgment, 


Gdlitorial Rotes, | 


Tae Americun bishops visiting England were 
made a good deal of, but it was by accident 
that the first lesson on the first Sunday after 
they met with the Anglican divines containeda 
loving address to “‘ brother Jonathan ”—IT Sam, 
i, 26: “* Very pleasant hast thou been unto me, 
Thy love tome was wonderful, passing the love 
of women.’”? We do nct doubt that, coming 
from a country where their Church is in a 
sma)] minority to one in which it rules supreme 
in society, religion, and state, it seemed to 
come of them almost like a foretaste of the 
Millennium. Some of them, however, if report 
spiaks true, were a little inclined to boast of 
their power at home. Bishop Wilmer, of Lou- 
istana, known for his efforts to overthrow the 
Kellogg Government, made the statement that 
the Great Presbyterian College of America— 
which can hardly be anything else than Prince- 
ton—follows in its services the Episcopal order. 
The Bishop who wears rose-colored glusses, 
it would seem, habitually, also told bis English 
friends the following pleasant story ; 





“Aoeminent Presbyterian minister in my 

diocese met me on my way to the Convention, 
and said: ‘ Bishop, Iam going to ask you, in 
the name of the whole Presbyterian body, not 
to support any alteration in your Prayer-Book. 
What you do in the Convention affects us very 
much. We all wait for the action of the Epis- 
eopal Church.’ I replied, and he excepted 
my expression; ‘1 suppose, then, we are the 
chronometer among the watches, ‘The watch- 
es take their time from our chronometer.’ ” 
As observers of our religious devominations, 
we had failed to notice that the Episcopal 
Charch in America was regarded by any other 
sectas keeping its standard time. Certainly 
the Presbyteriaus are few that would be influ- 
enced in amending their Standards by the action 
of any other body. Imagine the Baptists set- 
ting their watches by that chronometer! Why, 
they bave hardly 50 much as heard that there 
be any Episcopal Church, The influence which 
the Episcupal Church has exerted has been 
chiefly to promote a regular formality— 
decency, it is called—in public worship und to 
u considerable extent the observance of cer- 
tain sacred days, This has aflected chiefly the 
Unitarian body, which, beiug chiefly a Cuurch 
for city people, has fallen into the methods of 
the Episcopal Church, which has flourished 
chiefly in cities. 


THERE have been in the history of the 
Church periods of special progress of religious 
thought. In this country we have had several 
such periods, The period of President Ed- 
wards was one. That of Hopkins and Em- 
mons was another. That of Taylor and Be- 
man and Barnes and Finney was another, 
There has been now a period of stagnation in 
religious thought, it seeming to be regarded 
as sufficient to hold fast what we have, and to 
allow the foes of Christianity, Rationalists and 
Materialists, to do the thinking, while we 
‘hold the fort.”? There are indications that 
new era of very earnest and thorough religious 
thought and controversy is at hand. The 
enemy is compeliing it. And within the 
Church there are signs of unrest. Such is the 
publication by Dr. J. H. Mellvaine of his call 
for « new Luther. Scotland is already in 
the throes of the new development of faith. 
Those who there are setting themselves to de- 
fend the old standard of faith do it ina way 
which covufesses that they fall far short of per- 
fection, We may illustrate this by the volume 
just published by Professor John Forbes, D.D., 
LL.D., of Aberdeen, in defense of ‘‘ Predestina- 
tion and Freewill and the Westminstet Confes- 
sion of Faith.’? It is an able and careful study 
oftbesubject ; but, in defendin z the Confession, 
really admits its imperfectness throughout his 
whole argument, Indeed, “the essay itself 
was, he says, the result of serious misgivings, 
which long troubled ny own mind, that the 
Westminster Confession rendcred it impossible 
to hold, what Scripture so plainly teaches, the 
boundle:s avd impartial love, to every one of 
Nis creatures without reserve, of the great 
Father of all.’ It is strange to see Dr, Forbes 
assigning ‘“‘a moviog, condit‘onating cause”’ to 
God’s reprobation of the non-elect, when the 
Confession ascribes it simply to the sovereign 
and unsearchable counsel of God’s will, even as 
it declares of the elect: 

“Those predestinated unto life God hath 

chosen in Christ unto ever asting glory, out of 
His mere free grace and love, without any fore- 
sight of faith or good works, or perseverance 
in vither of them, or any other thing in the crea- 
ture, as conditions or causes moving him there-° 
unto.”’ 
And yet Dr. Forbes declares that ‘‘the man’s 
own obstinate res!stance to all the invitations 
and motions of God’s Holy Spirit, as foreseen, is 
the sole cause of his ruinand rejection.” Ifthis 
be so, and we believe it now, then the Confes- 
sion is wrong and ought to be changed. As to 
the elect, he tries to get around the Confession’s 
denial of any condi'ion or cause moving God’s 
choice, in this fashion : 


‘What is denied with regard to the elect is 





that there is anything in them as a ‘ condition 





moving God’ to their election. But this does 
not amount to a denial of all and every condi- 
tion as differentiating them from the reprobate. 
Though no positive, there is a negative condi- 
tion demanded—viz , that there shall be in 
them the absence of that self-induced obsti- 
racy of resistance to every boly influence and 
unsurceptibility of reaewal which, as foreseen 
by God, form the ground of the decreed rejec- 
tion of the reprobate. The non-existence in 
the elect, foreseen by God, of this obduracy of 
will is an iudispensable condition of toeir 
election and salvation, though notin the small- 
est degree ‘moving him thereunto,’ ”’ 

It 1s difficult to see how this negative condition 
does not come under the ‘any other thing in 
the creature’? which the Westminster divines 
denied to extst. Indeed, our defender of the 
faith confesses that bis defense is ‘‘ not in ac- 
cordance with the historical interpretation of 
that document, as determined both by the 
well-known sentiments of its autbors and by 
the general current of opipion ever since.” 
But he says that such a Confession, like a law 
of Parliament, is to be interpreted by its lan- 
guage, and not by the intention of its framers— 
a sufficiently suicidal method of interpreta- 
tion or defense. 


THE managers of the Chautauqua Assembly 
have provided some most excellent lectures 
for those who have attended that now favorite 
resort of religious instruction and diesipation. 
But in the list of valuable lectures we cannot 
well include the rambling and uncertain ‘ Ex- 
egetical Conference’”’ of Dr. Vail—Stephen M., 
we presume, He allowed questions to be put 
to him on Genesis, and answered them off- 
baud, but in a rather indefinite and incoherent 
way, as reported in the Chautauqua Assembly 
Herald. He answers a question whether the 
Hebrew Hlohim, God, is a plural of excellence 
or an intimation of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
that he is ‘‘ inclined to think ” that the plural 
of excellency is a device of German theolog- 
jans and that the Trinity is revealed ir the 
plural form. Somebody then asked him if eth 
(the Hebrew sigu of the accusative), io the first 
verce of Genesis, could not be translated 
substances material ; 39 a8 to read “In the be 
ginning God created the material of the heav- 
ens and the earth.’”? He was “inclined to 
think ” the suggestion a gcodone. He ought 
to have replied that it was nonsense. The 
question was asked : ‘* Where was the Garden 
of Eden?”’ All the answer vouchsafed was 
that the place where Dr. Newman thought it 
was {fs probably not the right one. Was it by 
the Euphrates? Answer: It was by some 
river that was once called the Euphrates, per- 
haps another Euphrates, which means ‘‘Sweet 
Water’’; but there may, for aught we know, 
have been other Sweet Waters. No study de- 
mands more careful, candid, and thorough 
labor than exegesis. 


WE do not. believe that such « case as that of 
the Rev. William Impey, described in our 
‘Religious Intelligence,’ could have occurred 
in the Methodist Epi:copal Church. Whatever 
may be the extent to which the doctrine of 
hell a8 a literal lake of fire and brimstone is 
held among its ministers, it has too much of 
the spirit of toleration to puta man out of its 
ministry for refusing to accept it. As a matter 
of fact, however, both ministers and bishops 
freely and openly reject this view of the nature 
of future punishmevt. Our own columns 
within a year have contained a sermon bya 
Methodist bishop in which the torments of hell 
were described as the lashings of conscience 
for neglected opportunities, for deliberate sin, 
and as the anguish of soul for the loss of 
fleaveu. Nobody raised the ery of heresy, 
though if is a heresy according to Wesley's 
sermons, Which comprise one of the doctriaal 
standards of the Church. If {t were attempted 
to administer discipline to all who differ from 
Wesley on this subject, a pretty extensive busi- 
ness would be devolved on prosecutors, The 
old doctrine is disappearing from Methodist 
preachiog, and we shall be disappointed if the 
Methodist press do not condemn the spirit, at 
least, of their British brethren in removing an 
old and honored missionary for such a reason, 
without a single word in recognition of his 
long and valuable services and eminent Chris- 
tian character. 


AN argument has been found by The Fr- 
aminer and Chronicle against Dr. William B, 
Brown’s piea in the Bibliotheca Sacra for illus- 
tiatedsermons. It is that our Saviour did not 
go around with blackboard and crayon. True, 
Nor did he nor his disciples keep a Sunday- 
school or print Bibles with maps in them ; 
nor did the first Baptist examiue and chronicle 
in weekly issue the current religious news, 
We fail to see why a picture may not often 
help a preacher. Indeed, we have often heard 
missionary sermons which were greatly im- 
proved by a picture of toe earth on a map be- 
bind the pulpit. And we can assure our 
peighbor that Dr. Brown’s illustrated sermons 
the last winter were an admirable and useful 
series, much appreciated by a congregation 
which for a score of years have not been in the 
habit of hearing anything foolishly sensation- 
al from their pastor. ‘A poor sermon,’’ com- 














plains The Examiner and Chronicle, ‘is bad 
enough; but a poor sermon plus a frightful 
picture fs too great an accumulation of bor- 
rors for weak nerves.’? Theman who would 
preach a poor sermon ought not to be allowed 
to preach at all. 


WE are asked, if the Roman Church is a pa 
of the True Church, notwithstanding its cor 
tuptions, why is not the Jewish Church also a 
part of the True Charch, as it certainly wis at 
ovetime? “The True Church!’ We donot 
know any such thing, except it be the great 
company of those of every nation and of many 
creeds whom God has in his own knowledge, 
who love him, and will at last be accepted of 
him. ‘ The True Church!” It is composed of 
individuals, and is not orgavized inio eects call- 
ing themselves Churches. In this True 
Church there may, for aught we know of 
God's mercy, be many Protestants, and Cath- 
olics, and Jews, and heathen. God only 
knows. There are other organized Churches, so 
called, more or less pure. ‘Tne Jew- 
ish Church was a true Church—that is, a true 
Jewish Church—and we should be sorry to be- 
lieve that it does not contain many who will at 
last be justified of God, on precisely the same 
conditions and faith on which Abraham and 
Moses, aud Rabab and Gedeon, and Barak and 
Samson, and Jephthae and David, and Samuel 
and the prophets were justified. They belong 
to the True Church, if they do not belong to 
the Christian Church. As Christians they have 
no stunding ; and yet, though we admit that 
they are not a part of the true Christian 
Chureb, we are inclined to confess that, if a 
man should come to us bringing testimonials 
that he had been reverently baptized by a Jew- 
ish minister into the name of the Father and 
the Son and the Holy Ghost, we should be slow 
to devy the validity of the ordinance. Until 
that time an argument drawn from the Jew- 
ish Church as against the validity of ordinances 
in the Catholic Church will not have much 
force. 


Ong rather looks aghast to see The Interior 
declaring against Romi-h baptism and lement- 
iog that the General Assembly bas not adhered 
to its action in 1845, when it pronounced 
against the validity of such baptism, a decision 
instantly rejected by Dr. Hodge, and after him 
by the whole Presbyterian Church. The argu- 
ment of The Interior is that baptism fs not valid 
upnless administered by a valid Church. A 
valid Church must have a pure doctrine, aspir- 
itual worship, and a pure life. The Church of 
Rome has not these distinctive marks, and, 
therefore, its baptism is not valid. In reply, 
we simply say that The Interior would ap- 
pear strangely to misapprehend what Ca- 
tholicism really is. We do _ not pretend 
that the Catholic Church fs in these three 
particulars up to perfection; but we 
think it beyond all reasonable question that it 
has not so far fallen as to lose the name of a 
true Church. Purity is a matter of degree. 
No Church is absolutely pure. Take purity of 
doctrine, the first of these marks of a true 
Chureb. The Church of Rome believes in one 
God, precisely as Presbyterians do. It be- 
lieves in the Trinity, in the double nature of 
Christ, in his humiliation and exaltation, fa bis 
atunemevt, in redemption through his blood, 
in the Fall, in total depravity, in repentance, 
in faith, in love, in righteousness, just as Pres- 
byterians do. Jt accepts the whole of Augus- 
tine, and was not St. Augnstive a father in the 
Church? It belleves some other things 
which are fvolish and unbiblical; but is 
not all this truth more and more power- 
ful than its errors can be? Take, then, its 
spirituality of worship. That is hard to 
gauge; but, if the writer in The Interior 
had been in the habit of occasionally wor- 
sbiping God in a Catholic Church, he would 
have found—leaving out the Latin, which be 
and his fellow-worshipers did not understand— 
that nine-tenths of the instruction given and 
pinety-nine hundredths of the influence ex- 
erted were helpful, Then take, lastly, the 
purity of life, and it is atrocious to say that 
Catholicism “‘bolds the truth in unrighteous- 
ness,’’ as The Interior asserts to be the fact. We 
will not go back to the days of St. Bernard, 
nor even of St. Xavier. Take the Roman Cath- 
olics whom we know and meet every day, and 
The Interior has been astonishingly uofortu- 
nate if it has not had occasion to mark pure 
life and sweet Christian character as the fre- 
quent fruit of the teaching of Catholicism. 
To quote against this Courch, whose clergy 
are one of our most powerful bulwarks against 
communism and corruption, this language 
about holding the truth in uocrighteousne:s 
which Paul uses to characterize lascivious 
pagavs seems to us littleless than monstrous, 
On this subject Dr. Hodge is a safer guide than 
The Interior. 


For pure ‘cheek ’’ commend us to the arti- 
cle in the last Contemporary Review entitled 
“ What hinders the Ritualists from becoming 
Roman Catholics ?” It is written by a Roman 





Catholic, the Abbé Martin, and is one of those 
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intensely provoking articles that contain a 
great deal of unpleasant truth and a great deal 
of erroneous and monstrous assumption. It 
describes the Anglican Church as a very bed- 
lam of confusion, in which parties are quar- 
reling, in which there is no peace except as the 
secular power steps in and contemptuously com, 
pels submission, in which one wing has already 
yielded to Rationalism, as the other is almost 
ready to go over to Rome. And he does not ask 
if this miserable failure of a Church can bea 
true Church. He declares that it is impossible. 
It is, he says, a failure and a confessed 
failure. To this there is no reply possible from 
either the Rituralistic nor the Evangelical 
standpoint. Each party spathematizes the 
other. To the Rituali-t the Roman Catholic 
is far preferable to Protestant ; while the Evan- 
gelical party believes the Ritualists to be 
wolves in sheep’s clothing, to be fought by 
appeal to law and to be driven, if possible, to 
Rome, where they belong. But on the Broad 
Church theory the Anglican Church is a suc- 
cess, because the object of the Church is not to 
bring all to a dead uniformity of belief, but to 
make men Christians ; and they are willing to 
allow the fellowship of those who may err in 
belief, but who love our Lord and who are 
trying to be his disciples. While the Abbé 
Martin's argument against the Anglican Church 
is strong enough as addressed to the Ritualist, 
it fails when he proceeds to laud the success 
of the Roman Church. That C.uurch sue- 
cessful! That Church ‘‘adapted to the needs 
of man, to the ignorant and the poor !’’ How, 

then, is it that, with every advantage, it lost a 
third of Europe three centuries ago? How 

is it that it has now lost Italy and France and 

Spain—not to Protestantism now, but to secu- 
larism and infidelity? How is it that it is in 
an incurable quarrel with Mexico even, and 

with half the states of South America? En- 

gland and the United States, two Protestant 

countries, are almost the only ones where 

Catholicism is proud and happy. And this is 

the religion whose champion tells us that it is 

‘better adapted to the needs of man’ than 

any other! 


WE have heard little said this year about the 
terrible rayages of yellow fever in the Missis- 
sippi Valley being the visitation of Providence, 
in judgment on the gins of the people. There 
has, we are persuaded, been no evidence to 
support this view, without the political affairs 
of Louisiana furnish it. It is not the result of 
disobedience to divine law so much as disobedi- 
ence of, the laws of cleanlivess and healtb. 
When # man or a community sins against nat- 
ural laws, punishment invariably follows, and 
this ie what the Grenada community has done. 
With a carelessness of the sanitary condition 
of the town which amounts almost to crim- 
inality, the sewers were suffered to become 
clogged with the putrefying bodies of dead 
avimals ; and the result has been most terrible. 
Like Shreveport, a few years ago, Grenada has 
been almost depopulated and from the town 
as a centerthe disease has spread far and 
wide, and itis hard to say where or when it 
will stop. Frost, which is always fatal to it, 
cannot be expected yet for a month, at least. 
Meantime, the generous side of the Ameri- 
can nature is becoming prominent, and in 
nearly every Northern city money is be- 
ing collected and forwarded. But of more 
use even than mouey have been the noble 
Gurses sent out by the Howard Association. 
They have gone into the worst places of the 
fever, and, with their own lives in jeopardy, 
cared for those who had been abandoned to 
die in their loneliness, with no loving hand to 
minister to them. Heroes, indeed, are the 
Howards acd uthers who have left their homes 
and their friends—some of them forever—to 
£0 amid pestilence and give Curistian care to 
the suffering and dying. 


Tue Republicans of Tennessee, in their state 
convention of last week, vominated Mr. Em- 
erson Etheridge as their candidate for govern- 
or. After declaring their adherence to ‘the 
great principles of the Republican party,” 
they further said ‘* that we are opposed to re- 
pudiation of any kind or by any means; that 
we favor the payment of all liabilities of the 
state according to tbe terms of its obligations, 
except so far as the creditors may voluntarily 
concede more favorable terms; and that the 
last Democratic legislature, in failing to ac- 
cept the proposition of compromise offered by 
the creditors, showed themselves unworthy 
the office of legislators and untit representa- 
tives of an honest people, willing to do right 
and anxious to avoid the odium of repudia- 
tion.” ‘This is avery different doctrine from 
that avowed by the Democrats in their recent 
state convention. The two parties are diamet- 
rically opposed to each other on the vital 
question of state honesty ; and, hence, the peo- 
ple, by the result of the pending election, will 
tell the world whether they mean to be repu- 
diators or not. The Democratic party in Ten- 
nessee is the party of repudiation; and if it 
wins, then the majority of the people of that 
state must accept this character. The state, 
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upon this supposition, would morally be no 
better than a bighwayman or a midnight bur- 
glar. A repudiating state is a robber, and 
every person therein who sustains it in this 
position participatesin the guilt and infamy 
of the robbery. The one great question in the 
‘Tennessee campaign is whether that state will, 


by the voice of the people, proclaim itself to [ 


be a robber, 


It is generally understood that the question 
whether the Republicans of this state shall hold 
aconvention this fall or not, for the nomina- 
tion of a candidate for the Court of Appeals 
avd for the expretsion of Republican priaciples, 
rests with Senator Conkling, through his friends 
in the State Committee. Assuming this to be 
true, we think that the Senator will be exceed- 
ingly unwise for himself and equally so in 
respect to the protpects of the Republican 
party in the approaching campaign if he at- 
tempts to defeat the calling of a conveution. 
He has the credit of so arranging matters at 
Rochester last year that the State Committee 
were left to consult their own discretion on the 
point. Allthe Hayes Republicans avd many 
Republicans who are not hostile to Senator 
Conkling are earnestly desirous that a conven- 
tion should be called, according to the regular 
usage of the party; and, whether the Senator 
favors it or not, a conventio 1 of some kind—if 
not regular, then irregalar—will undoubvedly 
be held. Tne feeling on this subject is too 
widespread to be suppressed by any ‘ ma- 
chine ” tactics ; and if Senator Conkling resists 
it, he will greatly increase the chances against 
his own re-election to the United States Senate, 
and add to the chances that his successor will 
not be a Republican at all, but a Democrat. 
Politicians sometimes outwit themeelves. 


GENERAL GAKFIELD has been renominsted 
for Congress by-acclamation, without a dissent- 
ing voice in the convention. This is equivalent 
to an election, since his district is strongly Re- 
publican and the General has always been a 
favorite with the people. He is the strongest 
and ablest Republican in the present House of 
Representatives, and has had the courage to 
maintain sound principles cn the subject of 
finance and the currency, while many Western 
Republicans bave been carried away with the 
inflation and silvercraze. The services ofsuch 
& man could not well be spared in the next 
Congress, as the prospect now is that an un- 
usually large number of new a: d inexperienced 
members will be elected. The questions, more- 
over, that will come before that Congress are 
of the gravest character; and the ability, in- 
tegrity, and wisdom of such a man as Geveral 
Garfield willbe greatly needed. We are gladto 
believe that the nation is not to be deprived of 
his services. 


PROFESSOR SUMNER, of Yale College, last 
week appeared before the Congressional Labor 
Committee, and gave his views as to the busi- 
ness and financial depression through which 
the country has been passing sivce the panic of 
1873. He said: ‘‘The local causes of the de- 
pression in this country all dated from the war. 
Fifteen years ago we set to work to destroy 
capital, and took many men from tkeir labor 
and set them to do a work of destruction. 
During all this destruction the people in the 
North did not find any depression; but the 
Southern cities were devastated. We were is- 
suing notes to meet this destruction and shov- 
ing off the period of suffering which was cer- 
tain to revert to us. In 1873 we began to feel 
this period of suffering, and we have not got 
over it yet. This present depression in busi- 
ness is the result of the war, and we are now 
just shouldering our burden.’’ As to the ques- 
tion whether the business difficulties of the 
couutry could be cured by any legislation on 
the pert of Congress, the Professor expressed 
an adverse opinion, and added that the attempt 
would be likely to work more miscbief than 
benefit. The condition is the natural result of 
antecedent causes, and the people must slowly 
extricate themselves therefrom and by econ- 
omy and indust y repair tte damages of the 
war. The Government, as such, is not equal 
to the task. Professor Sumner treated the no 
tions of the so-called Labor Reformers and the 
Greenbackers as the vagaries of ignorance or 
the tricks of demagogues. His views are in 
substantial accord with those of all persons 
who are too wi-e snd sensible to be caught 
with the catch-words of mere jugglery. 


ABOUT what per cent. of the tramps are 


really willing to work we cannot say. Our. 


observation would indicate about one in five, 
although some authorities put it much 
smaller. One of our editors reports some halt 
dozen tramps who have duriug the last year 
been glad to do several days’ work gardening, 
atlow wages. One of these thus earned money 
to start a little honest business as a hawker of 
goods. Another has been introduced to regu- 
lar employment on afarm. Another was found 
to be an intelligent mechanic, who had been on 
the road for two or three years, since he lost 
his position in a large manufactory; who bad 
at one time been worth acomfortable property 





and held a responsible Government position; 
and whose reference to a brother-in-law, 
who is an autbor known to us, was 
proved to be correct. This mav, who was 
perfectly ready to work and who spoke freely 
of the demoralizing influence of his life, was 
assisted with labor until he secured a perma. 
nent situation as a mecbanic, We speak of the 
successes of a year in the suburbs inthe case 
of tramps who have called at a single house. 
Av honest tramp will always be glad to do 
work befure he is fed. None should be fed 
without firet giving work for their food and a 
Christian heart will be very willing to test the 
worthiness of suchas apply. In the present 
lack of employment, when half a million 
working-people cannot earn their daily bread, 
a Christian should remember how his Saviour, 
and twelve men with him, had no hone, but 
journeyed from place to place, giving instruc- 
tion and receiving the alms of the people. 


Ir isthe Connecticut National-Labor-Green- 
backers that have given the platform to the 
party ; anda platform it is that must delight 
the soul of Denis Kearney, for such a pooling 
of issues was never seen since the wicked seed 
of Cain was drowned in the Fiood. The list is 
some fifty long and the language very strong. 
They want a new legal tender paper money and 
enough of it; no more bonds; repeal of the 
Resumption Act; suppresion of the national 
banks; free Government iand and loans to 
settlers ; tax on Jands ; postal saving banks, to 
loan money without avy profit beyond ex- 
penses ; protective tariff; graduated tax on all 
incomes above $1,000 ; labor bureaux; agricul- 
tural and mechanical schools, at which ‘‘ not 
less than one lecture per week shall be 
delivered upon the dignity of labor”; equal 
taxation of individuals and corporations ; re- 
form reform ; state supervision of railroads and 
allother monopolies; no contract system for 
convicts ; no Chinese ; no violence; and, we 
may add, no sense. 








...eThe sharp watchfulness with which the 
English ritualists guard the forms of worship 
is illustrated by their complaints of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury for his method of con- 
secrating the elements at the occasion when 
the prelates of the Lambeth Conference par- 
took of the Holy Communion. Instead of 
consecrating in the middle of the altar, he had 
bis book-desk at the north end, and conse- 
crated at the south end. He moved back once 
or twice from one end of the altar tothe other. 
Then in consecration he put his hand on the 
flagon, and not on thechalice. And perbaps, 
worst of all, “‘ he introduced a speech after the 
manner of the old Pharisees, when he received 
each of the Sacred Species.’”? The Pharisees 
would appear to be more suggested by the men 
who stickle so for exact ritual. 


....The London Christian Herald is calling 
for a subscription of $2,500 in England to aid 
Dr. Talmage in carrying on his Lay College 
and other ‘* various institutions.” It says that 
“more than eleven hundred students have 
been sent out from his Lay College duiing the 
six years of its existence, and have become 
ministers, missionaries, !ay preachers, etc.’ 
It may be a good school tor Suoday-school 
teachers, or perhaps lay preachers; but min- 
isters would get a very imperfect training in 
this college. The danger ever to be guarded 
against in such an institution is that of having 
lay preachers of moderate ability and insufli- 
cient trainiog, but of considerable ambition, 
who will get into the ministry without the 
learning they ought to have. 


...Careful contributors are in the habit of 
putting both name and address on their manu- 
script, and do not think it safe to send to an 
editor an article with the address on a separate 
sheet of paper. The accompanying note is 
very liable to get lost, and then the writer fails 
to get remunerated, simply because the editor 
does not know where to send the money to. 
The champion blunderer, however, is the one 
who sends a note as follows: ‘“‘By the same 
mail I send you an article,” etc. In a large 
mai] the letter and the article may never get 
together, especially as the article will only be 
prepaid newspaper postage, and be delayed a 
day or two, and then held for the postage, 
which the writer failed to pay. 


.... Why the theory of evolution has seemed 
to so many to be atheistic is very clearly ex 
plained by Professor Newcomb, in his address 
before the American Association, at St. Louls: 


“One principle is universally admitted in 
quarters where it is fully understood. We are 
not to call ip a supernatural cause to account 
for a result which could have been produced 
by the action of the known laws of Nature. 
The question, then, is whether the Jaws of 
hereditary descent and of natural selection 
are adequate to account for the gradual growth 
of such organs as the band, the eye, and the 
ear, and tor all the adaptations which we see 
in Nature. If they are, it would be idle to call 
in any other cause, except we place it behind 
the laws.” 


And that is where we must place it, 
«seeA contemporary says that recently s 
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Disciple applied for admission into the Presby- 
terian church of Staunton, Va. She was told 
that, as the Southern General Assembly had 
repudiated ‘‘ Campbellite baptisms,’’ she would 
have to be rebaptized, in becoming a Pretby- 
terian, This she declined, and they took her 
on her old baptism. It was somewhat so that 
Fatber Chiniquy was taken by the Chicago 
Presbytery. He insisted that the validity of 
his baptism and orders be recognized, and the 
Presbytery yielded. We believe that our mis- 
sionaries in Turkey, following their own prece- 
dents of fifty years ago, require converts to be 
rebaptized, on the theory that the Armenian 
Church is hopelessly corrupt. 


....-General Butler having bid farewell tothe 
Republican party, and wishing to be governor 
of Massachusetts, as a preliminary to his nom- 
ination for the presidency by the Greenbackers 
and the so-called Labor Reformers, has re- 
sorted to the trick of getting up a circular and 
sending it throughout Massachusetts, inviting 
the people to invite him to become an inde- 
pendent candidate for governor. We do not 
know bow many such invitations he will finally 
secure; yet, unless he manages to get the 
Democrats to accept him, his labor will be 
lost. And even then his chances would be but 
a minimum quantity. 


...-Senator Thurman is reported as having 
started a campaign bureau in Washington to 
‘work up” anomination for the Presidency in 
1880. This is and hus been Mr. Tilden’s plan 
of fixing things before the nomination is made. 
There is no doubt that the latter will be in the 
same field, with his advertising agents, and we 
are seriously apprehensive that the Senator 
will find himeelf outwitted by the cuvnirg and 
adroitness of his competitor, And then there is 
Mr. Hendricks, who also wants to be President 
and may perhaps organize another bureau. 


-.-eThe National Republican says that the 
Government has determined to put an end to 
Mexican raids on the Rio Grande, even if it 
has to pursue the raiders across the river and 
arrest them on Mexican soil. This, of course, 
is an extreme measure ; yet the depredations 
of these Mexican marauders upon American 
citizens must come to an end, even at the price 
of war. If the Government of Mexico cannot 
or will not do the work, then the United States 
should see to it that it is done by Federal 
troops. 

..»-The Union Pacific aud Central Pacific 
Railroad Companies huve not yet decided 
whether they will comply with the provisions of 
the Sirking Fund Law enacted by Congress at 
its last session or contest the constitutiorality 
of the law before the courts. Itis understood 
that, if the companies do not comply within the 
period fixed by law, Secretary Schurz will com- 
meoce proceedings for the forfeiture of their 
franchises. ‘this would, of course, bring up 
the covstitutional question for judicial settle- 


j ment. 


... The American Socialist denies that there 
is avy serious dissension in toe Oneida Com- 
munity, It can hardly fail, in the natural 
course of things, as personal influence dics 
and religious enthusiasm wanes, to be broken 
up ; but the state ought not to wait for a com- 
munity which is both polygamous and poly- 
androus to collapse of itself. Professor Mears, 
who has given considerable attention to the 
subject, says that there is no law bearing on 
the case. Then there ought to be oue. 


....Sepator Blaine is doing a good work in 
Maine by his treatment of the currency ques- 
tion. He does not dodge the issue made by 
the Greenbackers; but makes a square and 
open fight, giving the people the argument for 
a stable currency and honesty in the matter of 
national finances. We hope that he will find 
time to make at least a few speeches in the 
West, where such views as he so forcibly states 
are greatly needed. 


.... We have news of a dissent expressed to 
general praise given to the management of the 
post-office of New York. One of our corre- 
spondents sent us from Louisiana a commu- 
nication not fully prepaid. In reply, we warned 
the writer to be careful to prepay in full, as by 
the law double the default is collected when 
the letter is delivered. Our correspondent an- 
swers : 

“Tepoke to the postmaster, who contends 
that he put the amount of stamps legally re- 
quired ; so I have instructed him in the future 
to put double the amount of stamps that he 
considers legally required. Our postmaster 
isa very intelligent darkey; but I am afraid 
lacks the bump of reverence, for he only 
grinned and said: ‘Dat New York Post-oftice 
is just de fussiest in dis whole country.’ ”’ 


....The meeting of lawyers last week at 
Saratoga Springs resulted in the formation of 
an American Bar Associatior, with ex-Secre- 
tary Bristow for president and Francis Rawle, 
of Philadelphia, and isaac Grant Thompson, 
editor of The Albany Law Journal, for secreta 
ries. A leading object of the Association is to 
improve'the jurisprudence of this country. 
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«eeeBishop Miles, of the Colored Methodist 
Church, says his church did not send a frater- 
nal messenger to the Southern General Con- 
ference, because it did “ not believe in shaking 
the tree before the fruit is ripe.’? The vigorous 
shaking of the tree at Cape May is what is 
bringing down so many green apples to North- 
ern and Southern Methodist, just now. 

....We aresorry to be compelled this week 
to omit the regular installment of Mrs. San- 
ford’s ‘‘Serena.’”’ It will appear next week, 
We would call attention to Mrs. Champney’s 
article, onthe tenth page. We hope to publish 
other programmes for Sunday-school concerts, 
which may be of considerable service to those 
having these meetings in charge. 

....What a fascinating doctrine that of apos- 
tolic succession is, after all, Here is Bishop 
Miles, of the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church, praising the Church, South, for doing 
‘‘ what no other church in America or Europe 
has done”’: ‘“‘ We received from her the Epis- 
copacy in unbroken links from Coke and 
Asbury to the present day !’’ 

....Joan editorial The Congreyationalist dite 
poses effectually of the notion that the Jews 
did not belfeve in a future state. Attention is 
called to a mistranslation of the word rephaim 
in such passages as Psalm }xxxvili, 10, which 
should read ; ‘‘ Shall the shades (not dead] arise 
and praise thee ?”” 


...-'* You have not sucha thing as a half- 
crown about you?” is what Mr. Lowe represents 
England as saying to Turkey, when, like the 
good Samaritan, she found her sick and among 
thieves. When she took Cyprus she was con- 
tent with a cupper. 

...-The Northwestern Christian Advocate hits 
the truth exactly when it says of decoy letters 
thatif written to corrupt virtue they are vil- 
lainous; but if “ in developing current and ha- 
bitual immorality, they serve a useful and laud- 
able purpose.” 


..»-The chief of the Chinese Embassy, being 
asked how all the Chinese in the United States 
would get back to China, replied: ‘‘ They will 
all go to Ireland, That is the only country that 
the Irish do not rule,” 


...-General Butler last week attempted to 
bulldoze Major Burke, of Louisiana ; but found 
the Major rather too much for him. 


--.-Cyprus is the Greek word for copper, 
which took its name from the island, 
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SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known > Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Ooughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 














Dr. Price’s Special Flavoring Extract 
of Orange is obtained from the finest fruit, 
and it will be found one of the most de 
licious flavors. 


Ne —ae 
“GANNETT INSTITUTE.’ 


Amone our advertisemeuts will be found 
that of Gannett Lustitute, which holds a 
foremost rank among the private schools of 
Boston and vicinity. In its broad range of 
studies, its large and efficient corps of 
teachers, its various courses of lectures 
upon History, Literature, Science, and Art, 
this institution offers such opportunities for 
thorough and complete instruction as can 
scarcely be found in any other devoted ex- 
clusively to the education of young ladies, 

It enters upon its 25th year on the 25th 
of Sept. proximo. The latest annual cat- 
alogue and c'rcular, a handsome pamphlet 
of 36 pages, may be obtained by application 
to Rev. George Gannett, A. M., Principal, 
69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

SUBSCRIBERS will save themselves delay 
and loss of one or mere numbers of the 
paper if, in ordering their address changed, 
they will give the name of the post-office 
and state to which the paper has been going, 
and the name of the post-office and state to 
which they wish it changed. 








ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL. 

THE improvements and repuirs of this 
popular and well-known hotel are now 
completed. Having more conveniences 
than ever for the comfort of its patrons, it 
offers superior advantages for transient and 
permanent guests. RIAH WELCH, late 
firm and successor to S. Hawk & Co., pro 
prietor 





“Tre Brounswicg,” 
Clarendon St., Boston, T 
the world, 


Iston, corner of 
finest hotel in 
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WHEN you are eating luncheon in the 
Vienna Restaurant, Tenth Street and 
Broadway, remember that on the opposite 
corner Baldwin the Clothier has established 
Branch Retail Warerooms, 

——$———— ee 


PICTURESQUE NEW YORE. 


NowH#HERE cun the lover of Nature find 
more beautiful scenery to interest the eye or 
excite the admiration than along the route 
of the Erie Railroad The panorama is 
so varied and picturesque that the vision is 
constantly gratified at every turn in the 
road. Now we sce from our car-window 
the rich harvest lands of the prosperous 
state farmer; and later we are whirled 
around a bend in the road, into the very 
arms of the cragged and deeply wooded 
mountains, whose bases are bathed in the 
quaintly winding waters of the Delaware. 

Every summer finds an increase of the 
number of visitors to the many delightful 
towns along the route, at most of which 
the best of accommodations can be had, 
No part of New York State offers 
such a round of varied amusement, so 
well calculated to gratify the taste 
of summer recreationists. For one hun- 
dred and fifty miles along the line the 
sportsman is in his paradise, whether his 
desire be for trout, bass, or pickerel fishing, 
or for a day’s more intimate knowledge of 
the winged tribe. Not so long ago deer 
were plenteous among the mountains, and 
are now found occasionally in some se- 
cluded parts. Bruin also is a mark for the 
rifle on semi-occasional events; but enough 
sport is guaranteed to the lover of it whose 
fowling-piece is unerring in its aim. 

The third rail which is now being laid 
onthe Erie, and which will enable it to 
connect more closely with other roads in 
the matter of freights, will, no doubt, be of 
great benefit to forwarders, as through 
freights to any point of connection will 
then be accomplished without a second 
handling. 

There is a book published by the com- 
pany, gratis, entitled ‘‘ Where to spend the 
Summer,” which will be of interest to 
readers who have yet to take their usual 
recreation and are undecided where to go. 
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HOW STEEL PENS ARE MADE. 


A visit to the well-known manufacturing 
establishment of the Esterbrook Steel Pen 
Co., at Camden, N. J., a suburb of Phila. 
delphia, will show one how many and in- 
teresting are the processes in the production 
of steel pens. Steel of the finest quality 
is brought from Sheffield, England, in sheets 
five feet long, one and a half feet wide, and 
a sixteenth of an inch thick. The sheets 
are cut into long stripes, and then heated 
sufficiently to remeve all temper from the 
stee), thus softening it sufficiently to admit 
of its being rolled to the required thinness 
for the particular pen into which it is to be 
made. In the cutting-room are seen ten 
machines, capable of cutting an aggregate 
of 1,500,000 pens each working day of ten 
hours. After being cut, the pens are next 
pierced, and then slit at the sides, to give 
them flexibility. The pens are now put in 
the furnace again,to beannealed. Afterward 
they are taken to the marking department, 
where there are fifteen markiag presses, 
and where the pens are stamped with the 
name of the makers and the name of the 
pen—as, ‘‘The Falcon,” ‘Fine Point,” 
‘*Telegraphic,” etc. The sale of ‘‘The 
Falcon” pen, by the way, was last year 
about two hundred thousand gross. Inthe 
raising department, to which the visitor is 
next shown, the pens are bent or raised into 
shape by means of presses. The pens are 
again subjected to the tempering process 
and then scoured until they become bright. 
In the grinding and slitting departments 
other interesting processes are observed in 
the manufacture of the pen. There are 
other departments for examining each pen 
and for bronzing and varnishing. Then 
the pens are boxed and shipped to all parts 
of our own country and to many foreign 
countries. The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 
make 150 different styles of pens. The ex- 
cellent quality of these pens is attested by 
their large and increasing sales. 

I  — 


Tue educated Physicians and‘ Chemists 
of this country use Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder in their own families. 4 2 











IMPORTANT. 


ALL of our subscribers who have read 
the advertisement of Turner Manufactur- 
ing Co., on the 19th page of our paper of 
Aug. 22d, and who may wish to order any 
of their goods—either Mason’s Charts, 
Musical Albums, Scroll Saws, Sewing- 
Machines, or Shot Guns—should address 
their orders to the advertisers, Turner 
M’f’g Co., or Turner & Ross, 93 Water St., 
Boston Mass. 


EEE 
GREAT PREMIUM. 
CARPENTER’S PICTURE. 


Tue immensely valuable oil painting, by 
Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, of this city, enti- 
tled ‘‘Abraham Lincoln Signing the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,” was presented re- 
cently by its owner (Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son) to the Government of the United 
States. It has been placed in the Capitol, 
beside the old and famous pictures of 
Trumbull and others; and in all future 
years will be regarded as one of the most 
valuable works of art in existence, here or 
elsewhere. The price paid to Mr. Car- 
penter by Mrs. Thompson for the picture, 
it is understood, was $25,000. 


Several years ago THE INDEPENDENT 
bought of Mr. Carpenter, for $8,000, a fac- 
simile steel engraving (by Ritchie) of this 
great painting, and has since distributed 
nearly 20,000 copies as premiums to its sub- 
scribers in every section of the country. 
The demand stillcontinues ; and the recent 
gift of the original picture to the Govern- 
ment has made this beautiful and life-like 
engraving more popular with the people 
than ever before. The engraving coniains 
& perfect likeness of President Lincoln and 
each member of his Cabinet—viz., Seward, 
Chase, Stanton, Welles, Blair, Bates, and 
Smith. 

We wish to state that the price of this 
engraving before the purchase of the steel 
plate by THE INDEPENDENT was $20 for 
ordinary prints and $30 for ‘‘artist’s 
proofs.” We now offer to present a copy 
of this engraving (size 26 by 36) to any per- 
son who will subscribe for THe INDEPEND- 
ENT for one year and pay our regular price, 
$3, in advance, for the same 


ARTIST-PROOF COPY, 


Any person subscribing for four years in 
advance, and sending us $12, will be pre- 
sented with an “‘artist-proof copy ” of this 
engraving, with the artist’s—Mr. Ritchie’s 
—name (in verification) attached. We have 
a few copies only of the latter left, and no 
more, of course, can be had at any price. 

The “artist-proof’ copy, to insure 
safety, will be sent by express. The ordi- 
nary ‘‘prints” will be sent by mail, on 
roller. 

We are now ready to fill orders promptly 
for this magnificent steel engraving on the 
terms above named. For further particu- 
lars see premium page. 

i 


Tue celebrated Derby Condition Powers 
of Dr. Tobias, whose general depot is at 
No. 42 Murray 8t., New York, have now 
become an article of very general use by 
the owners of valuable stock throughout 
the country and have acquired a consider- 
able popularity abroad. They are perfect- 
ly safe and do not interfere withthe work- 
ing of the animals, and for borses and 
cattle are recommended by some of the 
best and most successful stoek-raisersin the 
country. The Powders are sold by the 
druggists and storekeepers generally, at 
the low price of twenty-five cents per box. 


rE 

THOSE SUFFERING FR GENERAL 
DE Wap should sane MENSMAN'S Per. 
TO LED BEKF TONIC, containing the entire 
nutritious properties of beef. It is not a mere stim. 
ulant, like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining prop. 
erties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled conditions, 
whether the result of exhaustion, nervous prostra- 
tion, overwork, or acute disease; and in every form 
of debility icularly when resulting from pulmo- 
nary complamts. It is friendly and helpful to the 
most delicate stomach. CASWELL, HAZARD & 
CO., Proprietors, New York. 





‘Way, Mrs. B., how do you manage to 
have such nice light Bread and Biscuit?” 
‘* Because I use Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal 
Saleratus. I never saw any half as good, 
I like it much better to use with cream tar- 
tar than I dosoda. I shall never use any 
other. If you will try one paper, Mrs. W. 
you will saythesame. It has almost cured 
ad dyspepsia.” Most all the Grocers keep 
t. 
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A WORD TO CLERGYMEN. 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
& common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N H. 
Downs’ Etrxre has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This Exrxir 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and has never failed to tee relief 
all who have used it. It has won its 

by actual service, until it has become 
ousehold friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 


to 
wa, 
a 


speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exp to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 


Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 

and young, speak highly in its praise. 
Henry, Jonnson & Lorp, Burlington, 

Vt., Proprietors. 


BOGUS CERTIFICATES. 

Ir is no vile, drugged stuff, pretending to 
be made of wonderful foreign roots, barks, 
etc., and puffed up by long bogus certifi- 
cates of pretended miraculous cures; but a 
simple, pure, effective medicine, made of 
well-known valuable remedies, that furn- 
ishes its own certificate by its cures. We 
refer to Hop Bitters, the purest and best of 
medicines. See ‘‘Truths” and ‘‘Proverbs,” 
in another column. 


ee 
GRAPE CULTURE AND WINE. 
Mr. A. Srerr, of New Jersey, one of 
the largest grape producers in the East, 
commenced but a few years ago in a small 
way to make wine from currants, black- 
berries,and other fruits. He now controls 
large vineyards, from which his famous 
Port Grape Wine is made, which chemists 
and physicians say rival the world for its 
beneficial effects on weakly and aged per- 
sons. Salesroom 34 Warren St., N. Y. 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL, 
WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Ohack. 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them adwertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 
ss: BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BALD HEADS 














actly 
cannot be detected. “Made only at BATCHBLOW 
@ on 
celebrated Wie Factory, No. 16 Honda st.. New Ton 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CHLEBRATED HAIR DYB best 
fa the world. The inventor has used this splend'd 


Hair ape for 37 years. with benefit to the hair and no 
injury to his health—proof that it ts the only true and 
geetees Dre. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. ° 
red ent; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
Ul) effects of bad the hair soft and 
tiful Black or Brown. id and property appled at 
R's W , No. 16 a street, N 
Y. Sold by all druggists. 











WATCHES, T. B. BYNNER, 
DIAMONDS, | 5i3 BROADWAY, 
JEWELRY. (ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL). 





HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


MAKES A DELICIOUS 


SUMMER DRINK, 
WITH WATER ANDSUGAR ONLY, 


and is superior to Lime Juice or Lemons in making 
“Lemonade” or “ Punch,’’ being more healthful 
than eitner. 

It restores enfeebled digestion, imparts vitality, and 
corrects all feeling of lassitude, 80 common in mid- 
summer. 

Its use prevents sunstroke and cures the prostra- 
tion following same. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate cures Headache, 
Wakefulness, Urinary difficulties, and derangement 
of the nervous system generally. 

It is the best Tonic known, furnishi t 
for both Brain and Body. 

Manufactured according to the directions of Prof. 
E.N. Horsford, by the ROMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. 1. 

A pamphiet, more thoroughly descriptive, will be 
sent free by mail on addressing the manufacturers. 


nce 











For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 
mium se2 page 26. For other 





premiums see page 29. 














MACHINERY AND LABOR. 


No fact in the last half-century, and 
especially in the last quarter of a century, 
stands out more prominently than the im- 
mense progress which has been made in 





the introduction and use of machinery of 
various kinds as the means of economizing 
human labor. The direct result is that the 
same amount of labor, in the two elements 
of time and the number of persons em- 
ployed, will accomplish vastly more than it 
did formerly. The skilled Jaborer is made 
more effective by the use of labor-saving 
machinery. As the consequence of this 
fact, the cost of production bas been greatly 
cheapened, and, hence, tie price of the 
products reduced; leading by a natural law 
to a greatly increased consumption and 
proportionately to an increased demand. 
Everything that lessens the price of an 


article widens the circle of those who will 
purchase it; and as this circle widens the 
demand increases, and creates both the 
motive and necessity for greater produc- 
tion. 

These general facts, verified by the bis- 
tory of all labor-saving machinery, show 
that the use of such machinery is by no 
means inimical to the working classes who 
are in the market as the sellers of labor. 
There is a large amount of labor to which 
machinery is not applicable at all; and, of 
course, this remains uncbanged, No ma- 
chinery can be constructed that will run of 
itself, without the accompaniment aud reg- 
ulation of human labor. The machinery 
itself, being the product of labor, not only 
requires frequent repair, but after a while 
wears out altogether and needs to be repro 
duced. The process of supplying the mar- 
ket with labor-saviag machinery creates a 
distinct and very large demand for labor 
that would not exist at all but for the use 
of such appliances. It gives employment 
to thousands and tens of thousands of skilled 
laborers, who would otherwise have to seek 
employment in some other form. It ac- 
tually creates that great and varied branch 
of manufacturing industry which is de- 
voted to the production of labor-saving 
machines, 

And, besides this, such machinery, by 
cheapening the cost of production and in- 
creasing the demand for products, also in- 
creases the demand for labor. Not only 
is a vast amount of capital invested in la- 
bor-saving machines; but a still larger 
amount is invested in the productive indus- 
tries to which they contribute and which 
they increase. The market, by cheapness 
of cost and reduction of price, becomes a 
broader market, having init more buyers, 
and consequently more sellers; and this, 
of necessity, creates a greater demand for 
labor to supply the market. There is more 
work to be done, because there is greater 
consumption. The sewing-machine, for 
example, by lessening the cost of articles 
to which it is applied, has largely increased 
the demand for these articles and also the 
amount of capital engaged in the manu- 
facture of clothing, thus giving employ- 
ment to labor. Sewing-women have lost 
nothing in the rate of wages or in the de- 
mand for their labor by the use of this 
wonderful invention. 

It is to be remembered, moreover, that 
laborers are themselves consumers, as well 
as producers. It, hence, follows that, so far 
as machinery cheapens the price of com- 
modities consumed by them, it increases 
the purchasing power of the wages they 
receive. Their wages will buy more, by 

reason of this reduced cost of production, 
and thus give them more comforts. Take, 
for example, the article of cotton, from 
the point at which it is picked as raw cot- 
ton to that at which it appears as cotton 
clotb, and there is no doubt that labor- 
saving machinery has reduced the cost by 
more than one-half; and, hence, every 
man who buys a yard of cotton cloth gets 
it at a greatly reduced price, as compared 
with what would have been the price but 
for such machinery. 
Experience shows that labor-saving 
machines do not lessen the amount of em- 





the rate of average wages paid, while they 
do greatly increase the quantity of produc- 
tion at a reduced cost to the producer, 
and, hence, a reduced price to the con- 
sumer. This being the fact, the sellers of 
labor have lost nothiog, but, in common 
with the whole community, gained much, 
by the use of such machinery. 





THE UNPOPULAR DOLLAR. 


SECRETARY SH#RMAN has done his best 
to popularize the ‘‘ dolar of the fathers,” 
in the sense of getting it into circulation 
among the people and keeping it there, 
He began by exchanging it for silver bul- 
lion, and afterward offered to exchange it 
for greenbacks, dollar for dollar, whicia 
was virtually a proposition for resumption 
in silver. Finding these methods ineffect- 
ive, he proposed to send, free of cost for 
transportation, to the banks that are na- 
tional depositories all the silver dollars 
that they might require for distribution 
among the people. These various efforts 
have for the most part failed to realize their 
end. The truth is that the people generally 
find that they do not want the dollar for 
which they so strenuously clamored. 

Since the passage of the Silver Law, up 
to the 21st of August, the coinage of this 
dollar has amounted to $11,197,284; and of 
this amount $10,086,504 were in the vaults 
of the Treasury Department at the above 
date, leaving only $1,110,780 in circulation 
among the people. This is equal to about 
one dollar circulated in every ten coined. 
There is no difficulty in understanding 
the result thus far of the silver experiment. 
It is true that, although the standard silver 
dollar is now worth only about eighty-eight 
cents, as compared with the gold dollar, 
the Government can legally pay it out for 
a hundred-cent dollar; and if this were the 
end of the matter there would ‘be no diffi: 
culty in getting rid of all these dollars ug 
fast as they are coined. It so happens, 
however, that as soon as they pass into 
private hands they are mainly gathered up 
and used for the payment of customs du; 
ties, for which purpose they are just as 
good as gold, and in this way are returned 
back to the Treasury. .Tbey will answer 
just as well as gold for this purpose; and, 
hence, this has hitherto been their principal 
use, 80 far as the people are concerned. 
The banks do not want them, and the peo- 
ple do not want them for ordinary circula- 
tion. And yet the Secretary of the Treas: 
ury is under a legal obligation to continue 
the coinage at the rate of not less than $2,- 
000,000 and not more than $4,000,000 per 
month. Those that are paid out, being for 
the most part returned for customs duties, 
take the place of gold. Should they be 
paid out in amounts equal to the customs 
receipts, they would displace gold alto- 
gether; and in a comparatively short time 
therenfter the Treasury would be depleted 
of allits gold, and have nothing but silver 
dollars with which to pay the interest on 
the public debt. 

Unless the ratio of value between gold 
amd silver shall so ehange as to make the 
two kinds of dollars commercial equiva, 
lents, the Silver Law, if left to stand as it is, 
will in due season send nearly a)! the gold of 
the country upon a foreign mission and 
consign the rest of it to the melting-pot, for 
for the purposes of art. At present silver 
dollars are accumulating in the Treasury 
and are really of no service in conducting 
the exchanges of the people. Yet this pro- 
cess of accumulation cannot be indefinitely 
continued without a corresponding outlet 
by disbursement. Let these silver dollars 
get into general use, as ultimately they 
must, if the present law remains in force, 
and then nothing is more certain than that 
the United States will, as to its standard of 
value employed by the people, become a 
silver country. Nothing can prevent this 
result but such a rise inthe value of silver 
as will make the silver dollar equalin value 
to the gold dollar; and at present we see no 
prospect of such a rise, The silver experi- 
ment has not yet reached this point; yet 

the continued coinage of the silver do)lar 
of 4123 grains will bring it there. Coining 
and pilivg up silver dollars in the Treasury 
cannot last forever. They must in the end 
come into circulation, by the force of cir- 
cumstances; and then, by a law as fixed as 
that of gravitation, gold, being the more 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


ployment afforded by capital to labor, or 








valuable coin, will leave this country,. No 
man of common sense thinks that this 
would be a benefit to the people. 





THE VIOLATORS OF FINANCIAL 
TRUSTS. ‘ 





THe number of defalcations by bank 
officers, the officers of trust companies, 
and in some instances by those of savings 
banks, which have been brought to light 
in different parts of the country within a 
comparafively short period, is so great 
that there is not much use in attempting to 
count them. Their frequency constitutes 
one of the alarming signs of the times; 
How many other cases reully exist, that 
have not yet been discovered, it is, of 
course, impossible totell. Those that have 
been discovered are probably not the 
whole, by any means; perhaps not even 
one-half of the real cases that now exist 
untouched by'the breath of the remotest 
suspicion. 

These defalcations are not due to simple 
blunders in finance, mere irregularities, or 
even mistakes in judgment; but to down. 
right pilfering of funds belonging to others, 
followed by their appropriation to private 
uses, continued in some cases for months 
and even for years. The funds have been 
squandered in high living, luxury, and 
parade, or lost in speculation. At length 
something occurs to awaken suspicion that 
all things are not moving just right; and 
then investigation, which is the next thing 
in order, startles the community with 
another defalcation. Directors and the 
people then find out for the first time that 
a bank officer, a teller, a cashier, or a pres- 
ident, who has been trusted, has been to 
all intents and purposes a thief. These 
inside thieves are much worse than those 
on the outside. They have greater oppor- 
tunities, and, hence, are the more to be 
dreaded. They betray confidence, and 
under the disguise of secrecy and fair repue 
tations commit high crimes. They are far 
more hypocritical than the highwayman, 
who, when he demands your money, does 
not claim to be anything but a robber, and 
withal gives you the opportunity to fight 
or run. Deceivers they are of the very 
worst kind. Moving among respectable 
people and claiming to be such, they are, 
nevertheless, criminals, who are far more 
dangerous to society than professional 
burglars. Their plunder proceeds upon 4 
much larger scale. 

The proper course of legal dealing with 
these gentlemen thieves, these violators of 
financial trusts, is to administer the laws 
against them with promptitude and unspar- 
ing severity. It is a mere sham to be 
punishing small larcenies, while such 
characters are suffered to go unscathed by 
law. It is an immorality to condone their 
offenses. The safety of the people demands 
that they should be punished—not merely 
by social odium or dismissal from the 
positions they have dishonored, but by the 
infliction of legal penalty. Their escape 
from what they deserve offers immunity 
to men of their class, while it demoralizes 
and imperilsthe whole community. Their 
former standing or even respectable con- 
nections furnish no reason why they should 
not be treated as criminals. 

The manugers of fiduciary and financial 
institutions have a grave responsibility in 
the selection of proper persons to receive 
important trusts, and an equally grave one 
in exercising such a constant supervision 
over them as will make fraud diflicult and 
render early detection certain. They are 
not to be figure-heads, mere ornaments, as- 
suming that all things are right, without 
knowing it tobe so. They owe it to the 
community, as well as to themselves, to 
have such frequent and searching investi- 
gations as will keep them thoroughly ad- 
vised of the state of affairs. They have 
no business to hold the position which they 
do unless they pay this tribute to its re- 
quirements. The knowledge which a bank 
director might have, if he sought it, he is 
culpable in not having, if he fails to seek it, 
If is a poor excuse for him virtually to tell 
the community that he himself has been 
deceived. He has no right to be deceived, 
provided proper attention to his duties 
would have prevented it. He pledges this 
attention to the general public, and is prac- 
tically false if he does not give it, 









[August 29, 1878. 
MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS during the week under re- 
view has been fair, though showing but 
little if any improvement over the two 
previous weeks. The local distribution of 
manufactures and gevera) merchandise has 
been moderately active, and all the lines of 
communication with the West and South, 
excepting the yellow-fever districts, are 
having a considerable increase of_ traffic. 
Foreign trade is temporarily depressed, /be- 
cause of the grain speculations at the West 
and the delay in the shipment of new cot- 
ton, owing to yellow fever. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New York 
for the pust week was as follows: general 
merchandise imports, including dry goods, 
$6,639,102, and produce exports, $6,378, - 
179. 

The total imports since January Ist, this 
year, were $188,601,515, against $221,866, - 
417 for the same period last year and $195,- 
231,385 in 1876, 

The total exports ef produce since Jan- 
uary ist, this year, were $216,311,605, 
against $170,656,736 for the same period 
last year and $164,709 ,373 in 1876. 

INTERNAL REVENUE.—The receipts 
from internal revenue collections for the 
month of July last, the first month of the 
fiscal year, were nearly $1,000,000 in ex- 
cess of the amount collected in July, 1877, 
and gave every indication of continued 
prosperity. The falling off during the 
month of August, however, has been very 
marked, and the total receipts for the 
months of July and August to date show a 
decrease of nearly $500,000, compared with 
the amount collected during the correspond: 
ing term of the last fiscal year. This heavy 
decrease is attributed by the department to 
the depression of business throughout the 
country; also to the possibility of a reduc- 
tion of the tobacco tax from 24 to 16 cents 
a pound, which measure is pending in 
Congress and is vigorously pressed by 
leading tobacco dealers. The total amount 
received from internal revenue sources 
from July 1st to August 21st, 1878, is $6,- 
113,899, against $6,538,451 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1877, being a decrease 
of $425,552. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISLIONS— 
ComMON CARRIER.—If acommon carrier is 
chargeable with knowledge that the article 
carried is intended for market, and unrea- 
sonably delays its delivery, and there is a 
depreciation of the market value of the 
article at the place of consignment, between 
the time it ought to have been delivered 
and the time it was in fact delivered, such 
depreciation will, ordinarily, constitute the 
measure of damages.—Devereauyr vs, Buck- 
ley, Sup. Ct., Ohio. 9s 

CoPpARTNERSHIP.—Where it appeared 
that one partner ina firm was to furnish the 
capital and the other wasto furnish the la- 
bor; held that, in av accounting, interest 
on the capital could not be allowed.—Jack- 
son v8. Johnson, Ct. of Appeals, New York, 

TRADE-MaRK.—Even a@ name in certain 
cases may be accepted as a trade-mark, al- 
though not the original invention of the 
party who appropriates the same to that 
use or an invention of the device by other 
dealers. And it is not necessary, in order 
to give the right to an injunction, tbhata 
specific trade-mark should be infringed; 
but it is sufficient that the court is satisfied 
that there was an intent on the part of the 
respondent to palm off his goods as the 
goods of complainant, and tbat he persists 
after being requested to desist. —M’ Lean 
vs, Fleming, Sup. Ct. U. 8. 

MEASURE OF DAMAGES.—In an action 
against defendant for damages for ob- 
taining from plaintiff plaintiff’s notes by 
means of false and fraudulent representa- 
tions, it appeared that one of the notes was 
past due and the others bad not arrived at 
maturity, and that all were in defendant’s 
possession. Held that plaintiff was enti- 
tled to recover an amount equal to the face 
value of the notes.— Thayer vs. Manley, Ct. 
of Appeals, New York. 

ENDORSEMENT OBTAINED BY FRAUD.-- 
By fraud the maker of a note procured an 
accommodation endorsement on it, trans 
ferring it before due to a creditor, in pay- 
ment of a pre-existing debt, the creditor 
giving time and stirrendering collaterals. 
Unless complicity in the fraud or-knowl- 





edge of it at the time of taking the note is 
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proved against the creditor, the paper in 
in his hands cannot be impeached. The 
creditor demanded security of his debtor, 
who, to obtain it, made fraudulent repre- 
sentations to the one who becdme surety. 
The creditor was ignorant of these repre- 
sentations, and innocent as regarded the 
debtor’s conduct.--Kingsland vs. Jones, 
Sup. Ct., Ohio. 

MONEY MARKET.—The demand for 
currency at the West to move the crops bas 
already begun, though the market is so fully 
supplied with capital that the demand as yet 
makes but little impression on the rate, 
which has been 14@24 per cent., with ex- 
ceptions as low as1 and as high as 3 per 
cent. Discounts are unchanged. Short- 
date paper sells readily, but long paper 
moves very slow. We quote 60 to 90 days 
indorsed notes at 34 to 4 per cent., four 
months at 4 to 5, and single names 5} to 
7 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET.--The rate of  dis- 
count at the Baok of England remains at 5 
per cent. In the open market the rate was 
44 per cent. for 3 menths bills. Consols 
were weak, closing at 94 11-16 to 94 13-16, 
United States bonds were higher and 
steady.. American: railway securities were 
irregular. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull and 
lower, closing at 4.82534 to 4.83 for 60 days 
and 4.8714 to 489 for demand bills. New 
York exchange was quoted on Saturday, at 
the places named, as follows: Savannah, 
buying 4prem., selling + prem.; Clharles- 
ton, depressed par @} prem. ; New Orleans, 
commercial 3-16, bank;}; St. Louis, 50 
discount; Chicago, 7510 80 discount; and 
Boston, par. 

SILVER.—The Treasury Department 
has received many communications from 
manufacturers and bankers respecting a 
circular of the director of the Mint rela- 
tive to the value of trade dollars. The 
letters come chiefly from speculators, who 
have purchased the trade dollar at its bul- 
lion value of about 90 cents and who have 
been selling it ut par. All seem to labor 
under the impression that the Government 
has put trade dollars in circulation. To 
answer these questions, a letter has been 
prepared by the director of the Mint, ad- 
dressed to a Western banker. This letter 
traces the full history of the trade-dollar 
legislation, shows that it was nevef intend- 
ed for home circulation, was originally 
issued when its intrinsic value was 
$1.03 47-100, and that all the Government 
has to do with its coinage is to coin it for 
persons who deposit bullion, charging 
them the exact cost of coinage. The 
trade dollar pow has no legal-tender qual- 
ity, although at onetime it was legal tender 
for $5. Most of the trade dollars in cir 
culation east of the Rocky Mountains have 
been coined since the passage of the act 
repealing its legal-tender qualities. The 
Government, therefore, the Mint authori- 
ties claim, is justified in declaring that the 
bullion value of the trade dollar is but 90 
cents. At the date of the Ietter, August 
14th, the acting director places the full 
value of the trade dollar at 90 4-100 cents, 

The number of standard silver dollars 
coined thus far is $11,197,284. Of these 
there have been placed in circulation $1,- 
110,780; and there is $10,086,504 remaining 
On hand in Trasury vaults. The national 
banks, to whom the Treasury recently 
offered to send the silver dollars free of 
expense for transportation, have not made 
any considerable demands for them, and the 
Treasury will be compelled to resort to new 
expedients to place them in circulation. 

The bullion value of the new dollar re- 
mains at about 89 cents gold. We quote: 


Buying. Selling. 
Bac Silver.......cccseceeees ecbeoopecdcs Maye 115% 
Trade Dn eciddssvcccracecsetscans 99 99% 
Halves and Quarters.........0sssece0s $y 99% 


GOLD declined to 100} on Monday and 
remained at that price all the week. 


STOCK MARKET.—Speculation was 
active at the beginning of the week and the 
tone of the market was strong, with prices 
higher, Afterward the market became 
irregular and the temper of speculation 
was very changeable up to the close on 
Saturday, when the market was weak and 
inactive,’ 

The following will show the flacludtions 


during the week: : 
7 et. im 

Atl.and P es eee ee ‘ 

Bur., C. R., and North... coe CaN ER earn aS 











Chicago and Northwestern. 3536 86% 8434 5 
Ghigage and Northw'n, pf.. 6735 68% 66 67% 
C., , and Pacitic. ....114 14% «(4 114% 
Chicax enge, J Bur. and. Qeines ile 108% «10h S108 
Col, 1 Cu, 8 nd ind. Cen EsSeeee : 3X ox oe ok 
” 79 vi) 3 
— Coal , -- _- - 2546 
CambeMs . . ccccesee .,-seee -- — _ 16% 
Del., Lack ck., and Western.... 52 5340 (i5OGsCO 
Delaware and Hudson ...... 50 50% 847K 48K 
Express—Adams............. — _ _ 104 
American. ,.... 50 50 48 4 
United States..... 46% 45% d6i¢ 46 
Wells, Fargo & Co. — = = B36 
Erie........ +065 Oowececees devwes 16% 17 16 16% 
GIR Ss seceic can s+ anné>sceone 13844 138 138g 138 
Han. and St. Joseph . . 12 13 123% 184% 
and Sia Joseph, pref. ne. 80 34 33 
‘uinois Centra rn My TY 
Reneas Fasten ctr, 54 «| BK COS 
Lake Sbore. 65 6636 
Michigan Central 67 6X 
Morris and Essex SE 80%. 82% 
Mil. and St. Paul BOX = BL Sg 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf 71 69% 70% 
Nn. ¥. Centr 1099 110% 
N,. J. Centr. re i a 33 
. Y., N. H,, and Hart - = 159 
Oiilo and Miss..... 1 M% . 1% 
Ontario Silver..... tress 388 3a as 386 
Pacitic Mail..... ‘ 8 16 17% 
Pitus. ano Kort wave ? 96 by en) 
Ren. and Saratoga.. _- _ “= oy 
uicksilver.. ..... ne 2 12 12 us 
juicksilver, epee bb codectid » 844 36 33% 34 
sv. Louis and L. M...... 2.0... - -_- - 5 
St. Louis, K, C. ce 4 4 4 4 
St. Louis, K.C, fan. N i pea. = - -- 19% 
WadUel...ccccccccccce  -seee 13% 153% j3 14% 
CO PGI, o ccccccceccese 64% 65% 4 65% 
Western can 3 samen PLE 98 Wms 2% 
M.,K., and Texas.......... 2 2 2 _ 


The Railroad Conference at Saratoga re- 
sulted principally in the adoption of the 
following resolutions: 

* Resolved, That this convention is in fa- 
vor of and the companies herein repre- 
sented will ugree to such pooling arange- 
ments as may be hereafter devised. 


“* Resolved, That during the pendency of 
the preparation of such programme for the 
pooling of' the ‘business the companies 
herein represented will maintain and en- 
force such rates as may from time to time 
be established. 


** Resolved, That the executive commit- 
tee of trunk lines, together with the repre- 
sentatives of the Vermont Central, prepare 
an agreement for the pooling of such tratlic 
to the several seaboard cities, and by each 
of said trunk lines to each city, with all 
the details forthe government of the same, 


‘* Resolved, That at the same time the 
Western executive committee prepare an 
agreement for the pooling of trattic for the 
several Western common points essential 
to the maintenance of rates up to each of 
the irunk lines, 

‘* Resolved, ‘That when the said commit- 
tee have prepared the detuils of the said 
pool they meet together and adjust the 
same to each other and put the same into 
effect. Such committees will employ such 
assistance as they may deem necessary to 
aid them in devising, preparing, aud enforc- 
ing such agreement.” 

It was also agreed that the Jive-stock 
rates from Chicago to New York shall be 
60 cents per 100 pounds, taking effect on 
September 1st. It was agreed that no re- 
turn passes whatever shall be given to the 
shippers of live stock, or men in charge of 
the same; but that all issue of free passes 
on account of live stock shall be made to 
men in charge of the same and good only 
on trains on which their stock is being 
hauled. 

The sale of the New York, West Shore, 
and Chicago Railroad Company, under 
foreclosure, has been advertised. A suit 
was brought by Florence Y. Lewis, a large 
stockholder, against the trustees, and on 
May 8th, 1878, afinal decree was obtained, 
appointing the 27th of September for the 
sale. The road was mortgaged to the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, April 
10th, 1871, and the amount of bonds 
authorized was $15,600,000. Out of this 
$5,050,000 have been issued and $4,343, - 
000 proved by the respective owners. There 
have been only 244 miles of road built, out of 
424 miles projected, Receiver Lansing Liv- 
ingston has had charge of the road for the 
past three years. A circular has been issued 
by J. P. Page, president of the Continental 
Railway and Trust Company, recommend- 
ing the appointment of agents and trustees 
for the bond and stockholders, with power 
to make assessments to cover the expenses 
of said proceedings of foreclosure, and to 
raise a fund sufficient to. purchase in said 
road orto authorize such trustees to bid 
on behalf of said parties for said railroad 
and property up to an amount that may be 
determined upon by said parties in interest, 
and thereby prevent the property from be- 
ing sacrificed at said sale or falling into 
the hands of persons other than the repre- 
sentatives of said bond and stockholders, 
It is stated that one of the chief objects of 
the foreclosure sale is to preserve the fran- 
chise of the road. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The Phil- 
adelphia Ledger has the following state- 
ment of the business of all lines of tne 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company east of 


} Pittsburgh and Erie for July, 1878, as com- 





pared with the same month in 1877, show- 


ing: 

An increase in gross earnings of.............+ $656,395 
An increase in expenses Of...,...+..c0-+05 «++ 84,094 
An increase in net earnings Of............+.6+ $571,701 


The seven months of 1878, as compared 
with same period in 1877, show 


‘An increase in gross earnings of.............. 771,987 
A decrease in expenses OF .~ ..cccce ceceeseee 416,243 
An increase in net earnings of.............+.. $1,188,180 


All lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie for 
the seven months of 1878 show a deficien- 
cy in meeting all liabilities of $700,333, 
being a gain over the sume period in 1877 
of $234,942. 

It will be remembered that the compar- 
ison of July of this year is with that of 
July last year, when terrible and destruct- 
ive riots at Pittsburgh and other places 
took place and when business all along 
the line was obstructed. 


The earnings of the Rock Island rond_ 


for May, June, and July show a net gain of 
about $600,000 over last year, and it is esti- 
mated that the earnings for the whole year 
applicable to the stock will reach 15 per 
cent. 

RAILROAD BONDS were moderately 
active. The first-class issues were firm. 
Hanpibal and St. Joseph convertible 8s 
rose to 100; Northwest gold consols sold at 
9914, and at 100 for small bonds; Burling- 
ton, Cedar Rapids, and Northern at 694@ 
6914 @604, Canada Southern first guaran- 
teca at 733g@7334; Toledo and Wabash 
firsts, St. Louis division, ex-matured 
coupons at 74; aod Great Western seconde, 
ex November, 1877, coupons, at 64@65. 
There was a sale of St. Louis and San 
Francisco seconds, class B, at 254. 

The recently elected board of directors 
of the Indianapolis,, Bloomington, and 
Western Railroad Company, at a meeting 
held in the Drexel Building, agreed on a 
plan of reorganization, the principal feature 
of which is that no cash assessment is re- 
quired from ‘the bondholders. The new 
plan is as follows: There will be issued a 
new first morigage of $3,500,000, a second 
mortgage of $1,000,000, a third mortgage of 
(income) $8,000,000 and stock $1,500,000. 
Total, $9,000,000. Tbis plan will be pre- 
sented to the bondholders tor signature in 
a few days. ‘Ihe'solicitor of the company 
stated that the old bonds amounted to $5,- 
000,000, and of that number $1,500,000 
have already assented to the plan. 

It is stated that the sales of the lands of 
the Union Pacitic Company for seven and 
a half months of tbe present year amount 
to 1,567,000 acres, the proceeds of which, 
added to the previous land-grant fund, 
will leave only $2,266,000 of the present 
land-giant mortgage unprovided for, with 
11,282,000 acres of the original Jand grant 
suill in the ow nership of the Company. 

The recent decision of Secretary Schurz 
in regard to railroad lands has, it seems, 
been misinterpreted by settlers, Several 
roads, such as the Llinois Central, have 
received land grants from the different 
states, The decision does not cover the 
unsold lands of those corporations. In 
fact, the only lands it does cover are those 
held by the Union, Central, Kansas and 
Denver Pacific, and Sioux City lines. 

STATE BONDS were quite. Missouris 
sold at 1024@1023@1028 for 6s of 1889 or 
"90, 102} for 6s of 1888, and 103 for Bt. 
Joseph issue Of 1886 and 1887. District of 
Columbia 3-65s declined to 80g. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were less act- 
ive and prices were lower, closing at the 
following quotations: 





Hid. Asked. 
United States currency sixes........... 20 120% 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 107% 108 
Jnited Svates sixes, 1881, cuupon. ..... 107% 108 
Jnited States sixes, 1865, new, reg..... 102% 102% 
Jnited States sixes, 1465, coupon....... 102% 102% 
United stutes sixes, is67, registered... 106 1056 
Jnited States sixes, 1867, coupon....... 105 105% 
Jnited States sixes, Iss, registered .. 106% Wik 
Inited States sixes, 1868, coupon...... 107 108 
United States ten-torties, registered... 1U6}¢ 106% 
Jnited States ten-forties, coupon .... 108% 108% 
United States new tives, registered.... 106 106% 
United States new tives, coupon. ..... 106 106% 
Jnited Staves n. 44s, ls¥l, registered, 103% 1UB% 
United States n. 4s, 1891, coupon ... 104% 104% 
United States n. fours, 1907, registered 100K 101% 
United States n. fours, 1907, coupon... 100% 140% 


The following important « ficial informa- 
tion bas been issued from the Treasury De- 
partment as to the proportion of registered 
United States bondholders of the later is- 
sues to whom quarterly interest is remitted 
in gold checks upon the Treasury. 

It will be noticed that the number of 
bondholders, including the national banks, 
whose holdings are pledged for security of 
their circulation, of $10,000 and upward 
is only one in three of the 5 per cents, of 
1881, one in five of the 44-per-cents., and 
one in nine of the new popular 4-per-cents, 

‘“ TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES, 

**WasHINGTON, Aug. 17th, 1878. 
** 70 the Editor of the Commercial Advertiser: 

«* Sir:—I have received your favor of the 
15th inst., suggesting the preparation of a 
statement showing the number of persons 
holding less than ten thousand dollars 
($10,000) of the registered stock of the 5- 
per-cent., 44-per-cent., and 4-per-cent loans; 
and in response thereto hand you be rewith 
a statement showing not only what you 
suggest, but also the number of persons 
holding more than $10,000 of these stocks 
and the total amount held of each loan at 
the date of the last dividend. The number 
of holders of the 4-per-cents, is, of course, 
constantly and rapidly increasing. 

‘* Very respectfully, 

“JAMES GILFILLAN 
Treasurer United States,” 


United States (5, 





Statement of number of holders of regis- 
tered stock of po funded loans of the 
g, and 4-per-cents.) hold- 
ing $10,000 or sae and less than $10,000. 


5-PER-CENT. FUNDED LOAN OF 1881. 
August, 1878, Dividend. 


po “1s ont BOR a 00.00. cccescogcesinsusas (eeqacenses 2 910 
OR OO ined al! + csdh Bice cvedaladic 5,904 
ee amount held, $235,339, 450. 
4{-PER-CENT. FUNDED som OF 1891. 
June, 1878, Divid 
II iccstaccdcecaqasesee  seecensansen 1,599 
BORRNOD TIMES Stidocclses  nacnssoocestedecctial 6,887 
Total amount held, $147.151,i00. 
4-PER-CENT. CONSOLS OF 1907. 
July, me, Dividend. 
_— — $10,000. eee ee ccccccrccccceet tetas C000 seetes woes 
IS. nartcensainiamnenediiea tnntinahs 
Total amount held, $69.494 600. 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $848,921,450 in United States 
bonds to secure national bank circulation 
and $13,860,400 to secure public deposits, 
United States bonds deposited for circu- 
lation during the week, $1,207,500. 
United States bonds held for cireulation 
withdrawn during the week, $1,041,505. 
National bank circulation outstanding: 
ei ase eo, notes, $321,892,252; gold notes, 

432 

Receipts of national bank-notes for the 
week, as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year: 


1877. 1878. 
New agi ads Reenedeqeoueys $752,000 $886. 
PEskns cognnedesaeueqes 1,989.00 1, ie. 000 
Philadelolia Geepedbqeeecce 287, 90,000 
Miscellaneous... .........+ 1 1,006,000 _ tet sud 
Total receipts ve cees 283,984,000 34 21,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
large increase in loans and decrease in de- 
posits. ‘The changes in the other items 
are slight. The banks lose $542,050 in 
surplus reserve and now hold $19,700,475 
above legal requirements. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compured with that of last 
week: 














August 24th, Comparisons. 

904, ue 1,438 000 

. 671,500 

Legal-tenders, ) Des 419,600 

Total reserve. 4 $.722,600 Dec. ETT | 
Deposits. 3,088,500 _ eee 1, 796,2 

Be serve required..,........ 54,022,125 Dec... 449,000 

EE 19, 700.475 Dec... 642,060 

Circulation pececnrsecesescces 19,805,000 Dec..., 20,000 

CITY BANK STOCKS were quiet. The 

latest quotations were as follows: 

Bid. Asked. | Bid. Asked 
America........ 120 180 |Marine.......... — 8 
Am’can Exch.. lué 1034|Market..... Ox — 
Bute’rs & Dre... — TW |Mechanics 136 
Orntral aan tl. — 9% |Mech’s Bkg As, 50 — 
Chemical... 1500 — |Mercantile.,.... % % 
Citizens -- » 100 — |Merchants’.. 122 1% 
Commerce...... = 118% | Mer. Exe hane vp — 
Continental... — |Metropolitan... — 119 
Corn Exchange 1 * — wy ce SS & 
First National. 360 — |New York...... — 16 
Fourth Nat’n’l. 9 98 ‘Ninth Vane! al... 7 Th 
Fulton - 5 North Amer..,. — 7% 
Fifth Avenue 225  — !North River... — 100 
Guilatin Nat’n). 7 114 | Pacific........... 160 
Greenwich, .... Se re _ M1 
Hanove r. ee oo — [Phenix ... 0. $2 8 
Imp’s’ & Trad’s’ 193 200 | Republic 82 BBS 
Irving 112 jShoe & Leather 107 — 
Leather Manfs’ 130 160 [State ot N.Y..n — 126 
Manhattan..... 140 DION ......ccoee > — 








What Shall we do with our 
Five- Twenties, 


The rapid calling in of the Five-Twenties of 1865 
by the Government, and the fact that the Five- 
‘Twenties of 187, of which there are over three hun- 
dred millions outstanding in the hands of investors, 
come next in order, is causing a general inquiry 
among the holders of these bonds as to which issue 
of Government Securities they shall select in mak- 
ingan exchange while they can realize the present 
premium. 

The desirable bonds fur investment are the 
“Fours,” “ Four-and-halfs,” “ Fives,” “ Ten-For- 
ties,” * Sixes of 1881” (second and third series), and 
“ Currency Sixes.” 

In addition to this demand from holders of Five- 
Twenties, there is a large demand from new invest- 
ors, more widespread thun for many years. 

We, therefore, naturally look for @ gradual ad- 
vance in the prices of the issues which are most 
desirable. 

We have just published the fifth edition of our 
“MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT BONDS,”’ 
designed to answer all questions itn regard to these 
securities and to give full information to intending 
investors, copies of which can be had on application 
at our Office. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKER# ot hae GOVERN- 


No. 5 Nassau St , New York City. 


NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK, corner &h 
Ave. and l4th Street. Interest commencing from 
lst of sno month. Assets, $4,519,126.16, sur- 


the 
pilus, $515,413.7 

CHARD H. BULL, President. 
Cc. W. BRINCKERHOFF, secretary. 


A SOLID TEN PER OENT. 


OLD AND TRIED 
Bonds, Stocks, SAVINGS BANKS EVEN prove _brit- 
tle reeds, The old CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
AGENCY stands unmoved amidst the storm. If you 
wish investments ABSOLUTELY SAFE IN ANY CON- 
qeeuney. a for Grower. “ACTUARY of 
Central Illinois Loan Agency, 








as, M 
Jacksonville. Tilhnois. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 


120 Broadway, New York. 











Statement January ist, 1878. 
Cash Oapital......cccseocccssceseses $500, 
Kee Insuranee Fund..... 
bey oe a eccpepes ee BES 
Total Asset....... eoccece Poece “$1,621,698 48 18 





hundred. Sep 
Srokers, 12 Wall Street, New York, for er Ween 
Financial Report, seut free. 
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Gommrrcial, 


THE INITIATORY PRICE. 


By the initiatory price we mean the 
price which the producers of commodities 
offered for sale in the markets must re- 
ceive for them in order to have any motive 
for the continuance of the production. 
This price includes the whole cost of pro- 
duction in the two elements of labor and 
capital, together with a margin, greater or 
less, for profit. Every business, in order 
to be pursued, must, in the price for 
which its products sell, earn not only all 
its expenses, but also a surplus besides. 
If it simply pays expenses, or if it falls 
below this mark, and either fact be 
the average result, then, of course, the 
business will be abandoned, either imme- 
diately or as soon as possible. Men do 
not do business for the sake of its losses 
or for the sake of merely covering its cost. 

If, for example, a man goes to the shop 
of a bootmaker and orders a pair of boots, 
he must pay what the latter pays for the 
raw material and for the expense of manu- 
facturing it into boots; and, besides this, 
he must also pay a profit on the business to 
the bootmaker. The latter will fix the 
price, and seek to include all these ele- 
ments in that price. The price is the pro- 
ducer’s price, or the price at which he 
will undertake to fill the order and with- 
out which he wiil not do so. He expects 
to reimburse himself for all the cost, and 
add thereto a profit; and what he expects 
to do every producer expectstodo. The 
foundation or initiatory price is, there- 
fore, the one that the producer fixes, as 
the condition of furnishing the article. 

Producers, however, do not generally 
manufacture goods upon orders received 
beforchand, at astipulated price. They do 
not sell to consumers and the payers of 
the ultimate price. They produce their 
goods, and offer them in the market, ex- 
pecting to take their chances of sale ac- 
cording to the state of that market. Be- 
tween them and the final consumers are 
two classes of deulers, both of whom buy 
to sell again. The wholesale dealer pur- 
chases of the producer, paying the initi- 
atory prict; and, as he does not propose to 
do business for nothing, he adds the cost of 
doing the business, with a profit, to the 
goods, and thus establishes the wholesale 
trade price, which is simply the mercantile 
price, created by the wholesale dealer. 
The retail dealer purchases the goods of 
the wholesale dealer, and sells them to the 
actual consumer, establishing athird price, 
which is the retail price, and in which is 
represented the producer’s price, with the 
addition made by the wholesale dealer and 
that made by the retail dealer. Consump- 
tion pays the total cost, and profits of pro- 
duction, and of all the transfers of the 
goods among dealers up to the final sale to 
the consumer. 

Fluctuations of price under the law of 
supply and demand are simply oscillations 
within given limits above and below an 
average fixed point, which in the end rec 
tify themselves. If the demand decreases, 
the retail dealer will purchase less of the 
wholesale dealer, and the latter will pur- 
chase less of the producer, and the pro- 
ducer will produce less. If the demand 
increases, just the opposite phenomena will 
ensue. Between the producer and the con- 
sumer the market oscillates, under the in- 
fluence of a great variety of circum- 
stances; and as prices rise or fall produc- 
tion increases or decreases. The first or 
initiatory price must be substantially main- 
tained or production will cease. The pro- 
ducer will not continue to supply an arti- 
cle unless the sale of it will reimburse him 
witb a profit. He, therefore, fixes the first 
price; and the additions thereto in the 
trade price depend on the fluctuations in 
the supply and demand. 





THE GOLD AND THE PAPER DOL- 
LAR. 


Ex-Senator BoutweE 1, who is doing a 
good service in helping Senator Blaine and 
other sound Republicans to enlighten the 
people of Maine in regard to the currency 
question, invites and cheerfully allows any 
one among his hearers to interrupt him by 
asking questions, to which he at once gives 
a respectful attention. A Greenbacker, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


FE _______] 


during one of his speeches, asked him to 
state ‘‘ the difference between a gold and a 
paper dollar,” to which the ex-Senator 
promptly replied as follows: 

“Gold and silver are money because 
they have mo in them and there isa 
limit to the supply and to the labor it costs 
to produce them. With the one hundred 
thousand printing-presses in the country, 
there is no limit to the supply of paper 
currency. The effect of such an increase 
of currency will work on no class as bad 
as on the poor man. The rich men will in- 
vest their money carefully, and not keep it; 
but the laborers’ wages will grow less and 
less. Labor advances last and falls first. 
No more fraudulent scheme to rob the poor 
man can be thought of.” 


This is substantially what Daniel Web- 
ster said, years ago, about the effects of 
paper money upon those who work for 
wages. One of the hardships to the labor 
ing class we have in the fact that the prices 
of commodities which must be purchased 
by wages rise more rapidly than the wages 
themselves; and generally, as the effect of 
speculation, the former rise is out of pro- 
portion to the latter, even when the latter 
reaches its highest point. The laborer 
must spend bis wages as he earns them 
upon a continuously rising market; and 
the result is that the purchasing power of 
his wages lessens as the amount of paper 
money is increased, There is no fallacy 
greater than that which assumes that the 
inflation of paper money will work a ben- 
efit to the working classes. The reverse is, 
always has been, and always will be the 
truth. Mere speculators upon the fluctua- 
tion in prices may profit thereby; but the 
great body of the people must suffer, and 
no class more than those who are depend- 
ent on their daily or weekly wages for their 
means of support. 

Paper substitutes for real money, as a 
convenience for circulation, if redeemable 
at the option of the holder in the money of 
value, and not of mere credit, have no such 
effect. They circulate among the people 


| at the value of coined money, because they 


are always redeemable therein. They 
merely represent coined money and pledge 
the payment thereof; and, hence, have 
the steadiness of value which attaches to 
what they represent. They are limited too 
in amount by the necessity of redemption 
on demand. A paper dollar, so called, is 
not really a dollar at all; but simply a 
pledge to pay a dollar. Divorce it from the 
dollar in gold or silver which it promises, 
and then nothing of value stands behind it. 
It is simply a piece of paper, and has no 
more value than the paper of which it is 
composed. 

The coined dollar is the real dollar and 
has its value in the material of which it is 
composed. It consists of so many grains 
of gold or silver, as the case may be; and 
the act of coining it and stamping it simply 
certifies to this fact, leaving its purchasing 
power to be determined by its value con- 
sidered relatively to other commodities. 
The socalled paper dollar, whether a 
greenback or a bank-note, is merely a 
credit issue, and as to its value depends 
upon the credit of the party issuing it. 
And this credit always relates to the ques- 
tion of ultimate payment. If there is to 
be no payment, by reason of either repudi- 
ation or inability, then the paper dollar, 
having almost no value in itself, sinks to 


the level of mere paper. There is, hence, | 


a vast difference between the two kinds of 


dollars, 
——— 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue week under review has been less 
active, and the improvement noticed dur- 
ing the previous week has not been fully 
sustained. Package houses have been rather 
quiet for the season, while jobbers have 
been fairly active. The prevalence of 
yellow fever in the South has checked 
operations to a considerable extent, and 
some orders have been cancelled by 
Memphis and Mobile jobbers, on account 
of the pestilence. 

Cotton goods continue very strong, and 
several further revisions in prices have 
taken place during the week. The leading 
makes are now mostly under the control of 
orders. The export movement has been 
of good average for the season. 

The shipments for the week have been 
2,306 packages from this port, 192 packages 
from Boston, and 82 packages from other 
ports—in all 2,582 packages; and for the 





expired portion of the year a total of 84,- 
012 packages, valued at $5,261,809, com- 
pared with 77,901 packages, valued at $5,- 
828,583, for 1877, against 54,815 packages, 
valued at $3,508, i89, for the same time in 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in steady demand for all weights and 
prices ruled firm, with stocks in excellent 
condition. 

Bleached goods have been irregular. 
Some of the most pepuien makes were 
taken to a considerable extent and prices 
ruled firm at the late advance. 

Canton flannels have been in good move- 
ment, mostly to fill previousorders. ‘bere 
wee some du ——. and prices were very 

steady, with Nashua makes showing some 
improvement, 
orset jeans were in steady request, with 
the supply very light and prices firm. 
Some makes are sold ahead and orders are 
accepted ‘‘ at value” only. 

Ducks were in moderate demand, with 
some makes of colored still sold ahead. 

Ticks were steady, with low and medium 
grades most active. 

Ginghams were in good request, espe- 
cially tor dress styles and bourettes, and 
most of the leading makes are sold ahead 
for weeks to come. 

Drees Goops.—Cottons were steady at 
first bands and more active with jobbers. 
Worsteds were in good demand for both 
plain and meee fabrics. Manchester fan- 
cies are largely sold ahead and prices were 
advanced, oolens have received more 
attention and leading makes met with con- 
siderable sales. 

Print cloths have been rather quite. Buy- 
ers and sellers are apart in their views, and 
the movement has been slow on this ac- 
count. We quote 3%c., less one per cent. 
or thirty days, to 3 ii: 16c. cash and one 
per cent. off, for 64x64 cloths and 4§c. cash 
tor 56x60. 

Prints have been in fair request for 
smali selections; but the generai demand 
has been tame and unsatisfactory. 

Woolen goods continue in slow move- 
ment and the new business has been light 
and unimportant. The demand is very 
irregular, with no present prospect of im- 
provement. 

Fancy cassimeres were in moderate re- 
quest, and previous orders made up a fair 
aggregate for the week. 

Cheviot suitings were in fair movement. 
Deliveries in execution of orders and sales 
to cloth houses and the fine clothing trade 
made up a good business for the week. 

Worsted coatings were in moderate de- 
mand for small selections and all the best 


-makes are under the control of orders. 


Overcoatings were quiet. 

Kentucky jeans were very irregular. 
Small selections of the best goods were 
frequent enough to make up a fair trade. 
The best heavy doeskins are in very light 
ey. 

Satinets were in light request, mostly for 
printed styles. 

Flannels were less active. Prices were 
firm and some makes were held at a slight 
advance. 

Blankets were very quiet. 

Foreign dry goods have been more active, 
both in the hands of importers and jobbers, 
though Western buyers have taken only 
moderate lots of staples and specialties, 
and the Southern trade was much re- 
stricted, because ef the yellow fever. 

Dress. goods were in fair request. 

Silks were in improved demand. Stocks 
are light, and low to medium blacks are 
generally held at an advance of from five 
to ten per cent. over last season’s prices. 

Woolen goods were quiet. 

Linens and white goal were in fair de- 
mand. 

The imports at this port for the week 
have amounted to $1,215,579, and the total 
thrown on the market, $1,820,859. 


WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 








LMPORTANT TO BEVERY MERCHANT IN THB 


UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING August 26th, 1878. 
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R. rn MACY & CO., 


14th STREET AND Gth AVENUE, N.Y. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


FOR TWENTY YEARS THE LEADERS IN POP- 
ULAR PRICES. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARRE. 
DURING JULY AND AUGUST WE CLOSE SAT- 
ORDAYS AT 12 0’CLOCK, NOON. 


R. H. MACY & GO. 
WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors 
sent by mail. 30 cents perounce. Address 





BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO. 
469 BROADWAY, New Yerk. 





Postage Stamps accepted as money. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





Weebly Market Review. 


(For week ending Friday, August 23d, 1878.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—The market 
has remained exceedingly quiet upon the 
basis of sales reported at Baltimore. Values 
showa further advance and yesterday hold- 
ers were very firm. Stocks in first hands have 
become reduced to about 28,000 bags, and 
this, together with the poor assortment now 
on offer, has a tendency to restrict business, 
and accordingly give the market an ap- 
pearance of dullness. But holders ask and 
expect to obtain full outside quotations 
and the market closed very firm. Mild 
Coffees.—There have been further sales of 
invoices of Padang afloat at advancing 
prices and the market is very strong. For 
West India descriptions the market has 
been quiet, but stocks are firmly held. We 
qnote: 








Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 144@181¢ 
Santos,Ord. to Choice........+++++++- 175 @18% 
Padang eeeecumuswecassedcacosucecned 25 28 
Dc eer er ietteostecete 28 @284¢ 
Maracaibo.......... bchedesseeccccees 16 @18 
Laguayra.......ceseee Coceccccocccoce 174 @18 


TEA.—There has been a few sales, but 


the market remains quiet and dull, the at. 
tention of buyers being absorbed by the 


auction sales. We quote: 

Dcccacatsususe tee occccceecscce 2 @ 50 
WOE FEN oon ccceccccccccccoccs 22 e 70 
English Breakfast...........see.00 20 %5 
Uncolored Japan.......... Pee ere 22 @ 60 
Oolong........... Secdedancecseanaee 53 @ 


SUGAR.—Raw Rater market re- 
mained quiet and nominal upon the basis 
of our last quotations until yesterday, when 
an improvement in the demand and rather 
more activity imparted a better tone, and 
at the close was steady, but without quota- 
blechange. Refined. —There has been a qui- 
et market, with only a moderate amount of 
business in progress, mostly for the medi- 
um grades. The only quotable change is in 
Granulated, the market closing steady, with 
a trifle more tone than at the close of last 
week, We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba.......... 7 @ 7% 
HARD.—Cut Loaf......cccccccsccces 9Ka— 
CMUNNOS caedcedendeeccscene 9{@— 
Powdered Hib aees 
Granulated 9K@ 9 
WHITB.—Standard a. 8%@ 5 
Steam Refined A - — @ 8% 
Extra C Hb aie 
Ya_.Low.—Extra C %@ 8 





Other grades, including C. ong 4 


MOLASSES.—There is no _ material 
change to report. The additions to stock 
have been small and buyers have mani- 
fested very little interest. Refiners appear 
to be supplied for present requiremen s, 
which are not so large, by reason of the 
slow market for their product. The nom- 
inal value for the boiling grades of West 
India remains 30 cents for 50° test; but this 
must be considered a full value for the 
stock now on offer. Grocery qualities are 
almost neglected. New Orleans.—The 
jobbing demand continues with scarcely 
any change, the market aside from this 
being quiet and rather dull. We quote: 


Cuba, fn iedesesectaceee nominal. 
“* Boiling Grades............. -.30 @33 
New Orleans, New (Urop, fair........37 (@39 
New Orleans, good. eer @44 
New Orleans, = best.......— @4s 
FISH.—The inquiry bas not in the least 
diminished for the better grades of Mack- 
erel; but small Fish are in a measure neg- 
lected. The arrivals continue light, thus 
restricting trade within narrow limits. 
Dry Cod are active. The quantity arriving 
is small. Grand Bank are still scarce. 
The offerings of Box Herring are exceed- 
ingly light. From store Scaled are quoted 
firm. We quote: 
George’s Cod tl... 
Grand Bank Can" eocccce 
rey Scale, @ Ce aaenne 
ckied Cod, ® obl.........0. 
Mackerel : 
No. 1 8hore..... 


cece He 
3 


eT 


covecel 


Bf 
4 
9 
9 
8 





x 
39888 ®aSs 


$2888 
SSsSss SRSS 


Salmon, Pickled, No. 1. id _ = 
Herring, Scaled, # box..... 
Herring, No.1, @ box Raaeus << io e- 3 


SALT.—The receipts of Liverpool Fine, 


te 233 


per sail, have been quite liberal and 
the effect on the market is depressing. 
Bulk remains quiet but steady, at rates re. 
cently current. We quote: 

Turk’s Island, ® bushel.......— 26 

Liverpool Fine, Ashten’s...... 2 50 

Liverpool Fine, other brands. 1 05 


28 
12 
In small bags, 45 fna bbl.....— 5 63¢ 
In mall vockete, 100 in a bbl..— 23f' % 


GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES are in moderate demand at pre- 
vious prices. We quote Pot 44@4%c. 
and Pearl 524 @6te. ., a8 to quality and quan- 
tity. 

FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour.—The 
demand has been moderate and the market 
has tended in buyers’ favor, though prices 
are not quotably lower. Shipping grades 
have been in better inquiry than other 
kinds; but even these have been but mod- 
erately dealt in. City Flour is still held 
firm, in sympathy with choice Spring 
Wheat, which is scarce and held strong. 
Southern Flour. The market has expe- 
rienced no change, the demand continuing 
moderate for all grades at steady prices. 
Rye Flour has met with moderate inquiry 
at unchanged figures. Corn Meal.—Bar- 
rel Meal remains steady, with a continued 
good demand for export Suck Meal is 
firm for both coarse and fine, Yellow and 








White. We quote: 
Unsound Flour............ daceae 2 50@ 4 00 
ar ‘ 50@ 8 90 
50@ 3 15 
25@ 4 40 
hag 8 
Oo 5 75 
OBB. cccccccce 6 8 50 
en Flour..... eccccecceecees 2 TQ 6 75 
Rye Flour, per 100 Ibs, . .......... 2 0@ 3 30 
Corn Meal, ver bbl............2006. 2 W@ 3 75 


GRAIN.—Wheat.—The market ruled 
strong on Saturday, under a good demand 
for export und speculation, when a large 
business was done at somewhat improved 
prices. Subsequently, however, the de- 
mand for cash Wheat abated, and the mar- 
ket eased off considerably, under the influ- 
ence of an active movement to tidewater 
and continued assurances of a very large 
aggregate yield, despite the damage to the 
Spring Wheat in certain localities. Itis 
becoming more and more apparent that 
the Wheat crop this year is by far the 
largest ever harvested. The damage to the 
Spring Wheat by the July rains, though 
considerable, was confined mainly to South- 
ern Minnesota and Northern Iowa; but the 
damage even here was undoubtedly exagger- 
ated, in the interest of speculators, though 
No. 1 Spring will assuredly be in small 
supply. There will be an immense surplus, 
particularly of low grade Wheat, and the 
chief difficulty will be to find a market for 
it. Great Britain will, of course, be our 
best customer; but a good Continental de- 
mand will als> be necessary all through 
the year. Tne shipments to Europe for a 
long time back have consisted mainly of 
prime Wheat, grading No. 1 und No. 2; in 
view of which the prospect of high prices 
for the bulk of the new crop would seem 
to be not very flattering. At the same time 
railway freights are very cheap, and, 
though Wheat is low at the point of ship- 
ment, the producer is getting pretty good 
prices for it; hence the active muvement 
now in progress. The market for Winter 
Wheat at the close yesterday was almost 
demoralized and prices were nearly nomi- 
nal; but .Spring was scarce and, though 
not inquired for, was held firm at the 
figures below. Corn.—There has been a fair 
movement in cash and future Corn at about 
previous prices as a general thing, though 
some sales have been made at somewhat 
higher prices. The market at the close yes- 
terday, however, was heavy. Rye.—The 
market is strong,under a moderate inquiry. 
Bar'ey remains nominal. Some new 
samples have been offered; but no sales 
have been made. Oats.—The market has 
been somewhat irregular, having ruled 
firmer on Saturday, under a fair demand; 
but dull and lower subsequently, closing 
heavy for common but firm for choice. 
Beans.—There is some inquiry for Medi- 
ums and Marrows; but at lower prices for 





former. © ber kinds are quiet and nomi- 
nally unchanged. We quote: 

WHEAT: 

White State.........-.- cece 1 24 @ 1 2 
White Western......-ceeuwseee 110 1 22 
No. 1 Milwaukee, ae. Dapes -119 @120 
No. 2 Milwaukee. “*....... 114 @115 
No. 2 Chicago,  uéctcce | = GT is 

= Michigan ......... eee. 1 OV @ 1 18 
YE: 

Btate......00- Gadseneneseccene OE a 69 

Corn: 

Western Yellow, New......... 50 @ 54 

Western White, New.......... 54 @ 58 

Oats: 

White.....2.+.. enahiniigntiat . 80'4@ 38% 

Mixed........... ccscsceseccte Ola Se 

BARLEY: 

tate....... Acanee dee ecdecceece nominal 

Canada. C0 cence <Hb0ces nowipal 


Brans: 
Marrow, New........+--.£0.b, 1 - 
Medium, New.........sseee05 1 58 


3 og 
White Kidney New....-scc0e- 1 45 1 
e 


SASaS 


HAY.—The better grades continue in re- 
quest; but common qualities are neglected. 
The receipts are composed chiefly of the 
latter. The quotations remain 60@70 for 
prime New; 70@80 for Old do. ; 45@50 for 
New Shipping; 50 for Old do.; 50@65 for 
medium grades; 35@45 for Clover; and 
40@45 for Salt. Straw is firmer, under light- 
er receipts and improved demand. We 
quote Long Rye, 835@45 cents; Short do., 
25@80; and Oat, 25@35, cash. 


CATTLE MARKET.—There has been 
some little inquiry for fair to prime Beef 
Cattle; but the aggregate business was not 
large, holders retaining previous quota- 
tions with considerable firmness. Inferior 
grades were slow and prices favored pur- 
chasers. The sales made were at 10@10} 
cents for extra and fancy Steers, to dress 
57 Ibs. to the gross cwt.; 8@9% for fair to 
prime, to dress 55@56 he.; ; and 6@8 for 
Texas, Cherokee, and Colorado, to dress 
54@55 lbs. The shipments for the week 
were 884 Live Cattle and 2,024 qrs. of Beef. 
The offerings of Milch Cows are small, but 
there are apparently but few wanted. Some 
few sold at $30@§45. Calves have ruled 
weak, but toward the close the tone of the 
market was somewhat better. Grass and 
Milk-fed were quoted at $2.65@$3.50 # 
100 lbs. and Veal 5@6% cents # lb. Good 
grades of Sheep and Lambs have been in 
request, but common move with difficulty. 
Ordinary to prime Sheep quoted 83@4§ 
and Lambs 44G@6. A few Live Ohio Hogs 
sold at $4.45 # 1001bs. The receipts for the 
week were 11,751 Beef Cattle, 46 Cows, 
8,810 Calves, 27,288 Sheep, and 26,695 
Hogs. 


PROVISIONS—-Pork.—The Pork mar- 
ket has ruled exceedingly heavy, and 
prices are lower, particularly for Mess. 
Bacon has met with limited demand, but 
holders have insisted on full prices. Very 
littl: bas been done, however, and our 
quotations are to some extent nominal. 
Cut Meats remain steady, under a moderate 
inquiry for all kinds. Lard.—The market 
has ruled heavy and prices are lower, a fair 


business resulting from the decline, espe- 
cially in future options. Beef.—The mar- 
ket remains steady, under a fair inquiry. 
Packet is firm, mr some sales at $12 for 
barrels, which is an improvement. The 
sales mostly in small lots. Beef Hams.— 


The demand is moderate at steady prices, 
We quote: 








ee -10 00 @10 25 
Extra Prime, Western......... 9 75 @10 00 
Prime Mess....... daa .--11 00 @12 00 
Cur MgatTs: 
Snag se aan Bde cdcccscese -- 5K%@ 61 
Dry Salted “ — ceccccccccccccce 54Y@ 5 
Pickled Belltes.. ab bceeneaeeseeceue 6 7 
ickled Hams. .......see00 eee eo 10 12 
Smoked “ ............005 eau cer @i3 
BRCOM. .cccccccccccccccce eadaadead TK@ 1¢ 


LARD: 
West. Steam, tcs.,pr.,B - bs. 740 @7 424% 


CR icaccsacacccdces -. 780 @7 8414 
MOE 6 dd cede vcccccccccecce ~-77 @8 00 
BEEF : 

Plain —.. eeepneneeneetf 11 00 
Extra M oeccccccccecce 11 00 12 00 
Prime Mess, tierce. Raaduaedaaue ‘e 00 @I18 50 
Packet, bbl............ssse00- 100 @11 50 


et, 
City Extra & india Meas, tierce. 8 00 @20 00 


WOOL.—The market is easier for fine 
grades; but holders of such find it hard to 
acknowledge that it is impossible to ob- 
tain the rates current a week ago. In Bos- 
ton we understand that sales of Ohio X 
and XX are being made at 35 cents, and 
some say that a price even under this has 
been accepted; but the Jatter expressions 
lack confirmation. Medium Clothing, and 
on and Delaine descriptions still 

have a —— support and holders ex- 
perience but ittle difficulty in obtaining 
full prices. California and Texas descrip- 
tions, particularly the latter, are taken 
with considerable freedom, buyers ac- 
knowledgivg the improved quality and the 
low prices, compared with fleeces. We 
quote: 


American KX. ccccccccccccscce—= — 87 
> cocccccee™ OO 87 
No 1 Pulled..... eee coceee 18 @— 
Superfine Pulled..... aa a 35 
TBO GOK cncdic cccccescaces — 4 26 
Texas, COSTSC..........00eeee- —15 @ 18 
Cal. Sp’g ClHD.........eeeeeee —— @ 23% 


re 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MAREET. 


BUTTER.—The market remains steady 
for all grades and firm for prime firkins 
aud Creamery at the advance recently 
quoted. We quote: 


State, firkins...... soccccccccccccocs LF QD 








Btate: tubs, selections.............. 18 @19 





23 
, tubs, poor to prime........... 9 @16 
State, tubs, Creamery.......... 18 Oo 
Western, Creamery -- 22 @29 
Western, tubs, aon. iadaenueases 12 14 
Western, firkins, choice........... «: a 12 


Western. firkins, good to prime..... 9 @l0 


CHEESE.—The demand is rather more 
active and prices have advanced about one- 
half a cent on most grades. We quote: 


State Factory, fancy..............00 8 @ 8 
State Factory, good to fine 7 
State Factory, fair to good 5g 





Weatern Factory, choice x 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 7 
Western Factory, fair to good..... ae 

EGGS.—Under continued light saa 
prices of Western and Canada have further 
advanced. We quote: 


Long Island, N. Jersey, and ee 2 @— 
State and Pennsylvania ancwanaeswa 164;,@17 
Western and Canadian, choice....-- 11 @16 


FRUIT.—Domestic Dried.—The market 
for Apples is quiet, the demand being only 
for small shipping orders. For Peeled 
Peaches there is a fair demand for good 
stock at previous rates. There is a slight 
improvement in Cherries, while Blackber- 
ries are dull and weak. We quote: 


Apples, State.......... oe. o tamatnede 8 5 
Apples, Western ......cccccccccccces 8 4 
Apples. Southern. ............see008 8 @ 8 
Peaches, peeled, prime..... dadenaduatere 
Peaches, <a ceeasee -eqqpcceses 8 @4 
MORN ndcdcdccccccccesccccsace 5K@ 6 
WIR Ga ck cektcccccadddsiedekes ..ell @13 


POTATOES.—The market is firmer and 
prices have advanced. We quote: 
Potatoes, Long Island.............. 1 75@2 00 


SEEDS.—A sale is reported of 250 bags 
— old State Clover at 734 cents. New 

imothy bas commenced to “arrive, but no 
sales have as yet been effected. The range 
is $1.40@$1 45. For Flax there is still con- 
siderable inquiry, but buyers at the close 
exhibited kss inclination to purchase 
largely. Holders, however, are firm, in 
view of the light offerings. We quote: 


Clover, New York State, perlb.. 74%@ 8 
Timothy, per bush.............- 140 @) 45 
Flaxseed, American, rough......1 46 @l1 47 
Red Top, per bag...... heseavaee 150 @1 75 


a 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $56 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Stockbridge Manures : 
‘* Cora, per acre. 20 00 
“ « Potato, “ 10 00 
s Oat, by 9 00 
“ a R e, “ 10 00 
( Ns heat, “ 15.00 
= “ Grasse, top-dress, 
per acre...... 10 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime.............+0 87 40 00 


Lister — Am. Dissolved Bone b 35 00 


28s 


Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 
Walton, Whann & Co.’s8unGua’o 30 
«Acid Phosphate 2 
of «Pure Bone Meal 33 
. ** Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....38 00@ 

Manhattan Blood Guano........ 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 

Lg, | errr 
—— Fertilizers (car-load 

OtS)occccees ceccccccccce cco 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 
= Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 35 


38 &BRSE 


uinnipiac Pure D.G.Fish Guano, 33 
uinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 38 
uinnipiac Fish and Potash.. 30 
uinnipiac Crude Fish (in bbis).. 17 
armers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 
High-grade Superphosphate... 

Imp. Acidulated osphates. .. 
Ground Raw Bone............. 
De ee rr 4 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 88 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 1 
Pigstets DOF tORs c cccacccccceses ee 8 
Nitrate A; Potash (95 S ), per Ib. 8%c. C 
Sulphate of Potash ( sh “ §6©83%{c¢.@ 
Muriate of Potash - . c. 2 
Nitrate of Soda, 4 
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J.B. Root’s othe Crushed Bone. 
J. B. Root’s Fine Bone.......... 45 00@ 50 
J. B. Root’s Phosphate.......... 40 00@ 45 00 


nee ner 


Sserer 





Another Great Reduction 


IN PRICES. BEST IN- 

T DUCEMENTS EVER OF- 

BAS FERED. SEND FORNEW 
PRICE-LIST. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 5643. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N.Y. 





increasing—Agenis wanted a 
teat waste time—send for Circylar 
me "T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y. B.S. Box 1287 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Bost quality waee ay ma Po Proprie mets» 
233 North Second Street, Ph ladelphia 


For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 
mium see page 26. Far other 











premiums see page 29. 
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Pusurance, 


The Insurance Editor wil give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and wul answer confidentially, by mail, any inquirtes 
as to the standtww of compantes. Great care must be 
taken to give a completedescription of the policy: 
(Ll) asto age of insurer at tssue af policy, (2) num- 
ber ef premiums paid, (8) amount of policy. (4) 
amount of premium, and (6) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 





THE CHARTER OAK. 


It wus certainly to have been boped that 
the pew management of the Charter Oak 
Life, of Hartford, would place the com- 
pany upon a basis and under a manage- 
ment that would be entirely beyond re- 
proach. There is no necessity for lack of 
confidence in the present officers of the 
company. They may not know their busi- 
ness a8 well as others do; but they have 
reputations for honesty which commend 
them to respect. They should understand, 
however, that once on atime ‘‘ Poor Tray” 
was caught in bad company, and it ‘worked 
serious injury to Poor Tray. The present 
managers of the Charter Oak cannot afford, 
however honest themselves, to be caughtin 
bad company. They should have made it 
their first business to have purged the 
company of every employé who was dis- 
posed to say nugbt of the company except 
what was true. 

Here isan agent at Williamsport, Pa.—one 
E.T. Gilman, general agent—wbo informs 
a policyholder that his policy has been 
‘*scaled” to 60 per cent. of the original 
amount, and then says that ‘‘ the company 
are restricted by their new charter to the 
‘scaling’ of all policies for the time being 
to 60 per cent. of original amount.” This 
statement is absolutely untrue. There is 
no such restriction in the charter. No 
man could be compelled. by law to sur- 
render forty per cent. of his contract with 
a corporation, or any portion of it. A 
contract, if good for anything, is good for 
what it calls for. It is ridiculous to sup- 
pose that any man could be duped in any 
such way. But still a general agent of the 
Charter Oak Life, acting under the new 
management of the company, deliberately 
informs a mun that his policy has been 
scaled by law; that it has been reduced 
legally and without his consent two-thirds 
of its value. The agent must have known 
better. He could only hope that his false- 
hood would be believed by some one who 
did not know. 

It may be severe to blame the company 
for this; but some one should be blamed 
und punished. It may not be a general 
practice of the company and its agents to 
trick those who have not ‘ scaled” into 
doing it; [but it bardly seems reasonable 
that it should be practiced without the 
knowledge of the company. Whether so 
or not, it is bad enough to find such ignor- 
ance counlenanced. The company never 
can recover by the use of either ignorant or 
false statements. It might better be in 
the hands of a receiver. 

lf the company is to be managed from 
the standpoint of thorough integrity, if 
only the truth is to be told, then we advise 
all of the insurers in the company to 
scale. But it is not obligatory, and we 
do not wonder at the reluctance of a man 
to do so who has nearly completed his 
endowment period, nor at the widow's 
whose cluim isdue. There are thousands of 
sad cases where no excuse is necessary for 
a refusal to sunder a large portion of the 
contract. We want the facts of this mat- 
ter known, and, hence, quote the letter of 
the agent io fall: 

“ Dear Sir:—Having paid full amount of 
renewal in 1877 for $500, 40 per cent. of said 
payment is now accredited you on present 
payment. 

“The company are restricted by their new 
charter to the ‘scaling’ of all policies, for the 
time being, to 60 per cent. of original amounts. 

“Yours truly, E. T. Gitman, 

“ WILLIAMSPORT, Pa., August 26th, 1878." 


Five annual payments have been made 
on this policy of $500. 








NOTHING LIKE IT. 


From a thoughtful editorial of the Bos- 
ton Advertiser of August 13th on life in- 
surance we make these extracts: 


‘** There has beeu of late general confu: 
sion in business—failures where they were 





- THE INDEPEN ‘DENT 
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least expected, defalcations and irregular- 
ities by people high in trust. There has 
been depreciation in real estate, and much 
suffering in the market of manufacturing 
siocks. Bat the stalwart life insurance 
companies are, from the force of circum- 
stances and the law of interns] manage- 
ment, stronger than they ever were. We 
can imagine the quiet contempt with 
which the officers of first-class companies 
read the diatribes of writers, in all parts of 
the country, who are as ignorant of their 
unmeasured reliability as of the grandeur 
of life insurance business, systematically 
conducted. A paper, knowing how readily 
certain readers sympathize with objections 
raised and plans denounced, talks about 
the decline of life insurance and cites 
little references that are statistical, but does 
not know enough to give the great facts 
that redeem aspersions. The decline of 
life insurance! A man may as well prate 
of the decline of the sun. A few clouds 
at times pass over his disc and he is said 
to set at night; but he, like life insurance, 
gladdens all the earth. 


‘‘No transacted business, of whatever 
nature, has been subjected to such scrutiny, 
and no human institution is so wellable to 
stand it. There is not to be named a cor- 
porative power that approaches in point of 
security a first-class life insurance com- 
pany. There isnot a system that in this 
hour of general depression is working so 
much good. By way of distribution of 
moneys, now so much needed by those 
who have held long-time endowments, or 
by the families of those who in time pro- 
vided fortheir own decease, the life insur- 
ance comp»nies are proving their worth. 
Life insurance is in its early 
youth ; but already its comparative magni- 
tude of values may be understood by the 
fact that, while the entire amount of re- 
corded gross assets of all the fire, marine, 
and fire-marine insurance companies in the 
United States, several hundred in number, 
is less than one hundred and forty millions 
of dollars, the life insurance companies, 
some thirty in number, hold admitted 
assets of more than four iiundred millions 
of dollars. And life insurance is but thirty 
years of age. It has just begun to live. 
In the coming centuries more than now it 
will be the one great corporate business, to 
be guarded by the wisdom of the wise, and 
its prosperity will be commensurate with 
the progress of time.” 


. . 





INSURANCE NOTES. 











WE regret to record the death of one 
of the most highly esteemed life insurance 
agent in the country, Mr. Stephen T. 
King, of Chicago, who died on the 29th of 
July, after a sickness of only twenty-four 
hours. Mr. King possessed two qualities 
as an agent which have not always gone 
together. He was successful and he was 
honorable. He amassed a competency out 
of the business of life insurance and he 
always told the truth. He insured men by 
showing them that it was a duty to insure, 
and not by overpromises and deceptive 
statements. There could be no more honor 
put into a man’s business than was used 
by him. When we look at the man’s 
thorough integrity, his reputation for al- 
ways telling the complete truth, his success 
in adding so many to the number of in- 
surers, we are compelled to say that the 
country could but illy afford to lose his 
services. Mr. King at the time of his 
death was the general agentof the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J. We copy the following 
from the Chicago Tribune regarding his 
life : 

“Mr. King at the time of bis death was 
44 years of age, and leaves a wife, an only 
son, 14 yearsof age, and a large circle of 
friends to mourn bis loss. He was noted 
for his kindly heart, and his practical be- 
nevolence gathered around him scores - 
those who had reason to be ~g Soe 
tached to him. He was born in New ‘ork 
City, and went to Californiain 1854, being 
employed for nine years by Wells, Fargo 
& Co.,in the express business. He had 
been up to the time of his death engaged 
in the business of life insurance about sev- 
en years. He was married in California, 
seventeen years ago; but about six years 
ago came to Chicago on account of his 
wife’s ill-health. On coming here, he first 
engaged in the real estate business, and 





while so engaged built twenty-two cottages 
onthe West Side. He also had a resi- 


dence in Lake View, worth $30,000. He 
afterward entered the life insurance 
business, becoming one of the most popular 
agents in the city. He gave up housekeep- 
ing at his Lake View residence some time 
ago, and went to boarding at 1079 Wubash 
Avenue, where he died. ' Besides uccumu- 
Jating the property above mentioned, Mr. 
King had policies of life insurance amount- 
inginall to about $25,000. The remains 
were taken at 5 o'clock yesterday afternoon 
by train on the Michigan Southern to New 
York, where they will be buried alongside 
those of his father, in Greenwood Somterr. 
He was a man of strict integrity, a ry 
moral sense, and was trusted and loved by 
all who knew him.” 


Tue late Mr. Friedlander, of San Fran- 
cisco, says The Coast Review, was a large 
man in every aspect, whether physical, in- 
tellectual, or commercial. In his stature 
(some six feet seven inches) he was prob- 
ably the largest man in the state, excluding 
show giants, if any such there be. He was 
known not only in California, but in all 
the United States and Europe, as the 
largest operator in flour and grain on the 
coast; and he was also, as far as we know, 
the largest life policyholder in that state. 
His policies are in the following companies 
and for the following amounts: 





Connecticut Mutual............sseccceee $20,000 
Mutual Life, New York...........0.-008 10,000 
Globe Mutual, New York..........000006 10,000 
Pacific Mutual, California..............+ 10,000 
Equitable, New York........ ...0.+s0008 10,000 
Life Association of America. «eee 12,000 
National Life......... *e 5,000 
SE IO isi <cpasponperssexscesanns 5,250 


$102,250 

All these companies are in good standing 
and will pay respectively what their pol- 
icies call for. It is said that those policies 
have earned additions for about $18,000, 
and probably within the next thirty days 
$120,000 will find its way to Widow Fried- 
lander’s exchequer. Nearly «ll this money 
is an accession to the general wealth of the 
state—not, it is true, proportionally large 
in -this relation, but something; and this 
accession has come principally from the 
coffers of those life insurance companies 
which were recently excluded from Cali- 
fornia by legal obstructions and banned 
by ex Commissioner Foard as enemles of 
the humun race, 


—The Trenton True American, in de- 
scribing the advent of Benjamin Noyes to 
the state-prison, says: ‘‘ He was taken to 
the bath and dressing-rooms, where his 
heavy moustache was shaved off, his hair 
cut short, and he was dressed in the regu- 
lation red-and-blue suit. He was then 
weighed, and name, age, and description 
entered in the  prison-books. Subse- 
quently he was placed in a cell in the 
south gallery, not far from that occupied 
by Jacob R. Freese and Walter F. Bart- 
lett. He was shown no favors nor allowed 
other liberties than those given to any 
other prisoner, General Mott having made 
it a rule that all prisoners shall be treated 
alike.” 


—Harold Bramwell, of New York City, 
connected with the mortgage department 
of the Equitable Life Insurance Company, 
was drowned Thursday morning, while 
bathing in the surf at Southampton, L. I. 
The body was recovered after it had been 
under water more than a quarter of an 
hour, Every effort was made to resusci- 
tate him, under the direction of Drs, 
Thomas and Emerson, of New York; but 
in vain. Mr. Bramwell’s family are all 
in Europe, except ove sister, who is mar- 
ried and lives in Brookline, Mass. Mr, 
Bramwell was about twenty-two yeurs old 
and had just gone on bis vacation. 


—Mr. Charles Leyenberger, of Newark, 
N. J., has been appointed to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Mr. 8. T. 
King, as general agent of the Mutual Ben- 
efit Life Insurance Company at Chicago. 
Mr. L, isa gentleman of the most thorough 
integrity and will make friends rapidly in 
his new position. Like the company he 
represents, he was born and raised in the 
city of Newark and we think that each 
ought to know the other well. He carries 
with him a thorough knowledge of his 
business and an earnestness of work, 
which will merit success, 


—The fire commissioners of New York 
have decided not to participate in the 





Chicago tournament, to be held the 3d of 





[August 29, 1878. 





September, because it is not advisable to 
reduce the working force of the depart- 
ment and it bas no appropriation which 
could be applied for the purpose, 


—Dr. Thomas S. Lambert, ex-president 
of the American Popular Life Insurance 
Company, sentenced some time ago for 
perjury, obtained from Judge Van Brunt, 
on Friday, an order admitting him to bail 
in $25,000, pending appeal to the Court of 
Appeals. 


—The Union Central Life Insurance 
Company of Cincinnati publishes a news- 





paper. [t is largely increasing its agen- 
cies. 
Pa seed 


INSURANCE 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Incorporated 1815. Purely Mutual. 
ALL APPR ~ hd FORMS OF ad Is- 
SUED. REPOR AND STA'TEM FUR- 
NISHED AT THES OFFICE OF THE. COMPANY 
OR ANY OF ITS AGENCIES. 
LEWIS C. CROVER, President. 
JA. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’s. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary, 


PRINCFIEL 


F. AND M. 


INSU —+9aguceal COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD .... ......MAS8SACHUSETTS. 


Jash Capital all in Pts naswamee $750 000 00 
eserve for ail Liabilities, 4 


cludi Reins UPANCE......,.....+- 5 389 
Net Surplus... pagueasst sca lawabicasa wan af i Pit a3 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 Scaseavs 71 
DWIGHT R. SMITH, President. 
SANFORD J. HALL, Secretary. 
ANDREW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 
weeree? DEPARTMENT......... CHICAGO, ILL. 
A. J. HARDING, General Agent. 


THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 931 a UT STREDT. 
INCORPORATED IN ASSETS, 86, 289,723 46. 
8AM ye’ a unY Presiden 

PURHLY MUTUAL. 
Entire surplus soumaes to the members every year. 
Policies non-forfeiting for their value 
Endowment policies a life rates. 
Agents wanted. 


H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President, 














“Pil Make Assurance Double Sure.’ 
THE 


NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CoO., U.S. of A., 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


CHARTERED BY C NGRESS, 
Cash Capital . -« Bhe0 000 00 
Assets, ae ~ Ist, ‘isi8 reg be 
Surplus, Jan, Ist, 1878 wks e eee e eee 1,300,8 
All this Surplus is “ey idaliigalt to “ty Re- 
ery. 


Ratio of Assets to Linbitities 148 per Cent. 
Perfect Security. Low tes of Premiums. Defi- 
nite Contracts. 

The Largest Capital of any LIER INSURANCE 
COMP. ANY in the World. 


FICERS 
EMERSON W, PENT, President and Actuary. 

J. ALDER ELLIS, JOHN M. BUTLER, 
Vice-Presiden Secretary. 

SAMUEL He “NICKERSON, 
Chairman F' ingoee and Bzccutive Committee. 
SINESS OFFI 
CHICAGO, at he 157—168 TA “SALLE 8T. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, ‘263, and 364 Broadway, cor. 
Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,827,176.52. 


The principal fer features of this Compeny are ABSO. 
LUTE SKCUR ONOMICAL MANAGEMENT 
and LIBERAL ry TO THE INSURED. 














All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued, 
JAMES BUELL, Pres.dent. 
EKIGH, See ecnenaay - 
BURFORD, Actuary 


Established A. D. 1850, 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co., 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 


HAS PAID 


$7,400,000 -PaiW's; 


HAS PAID 


$4,900,000 Retry Sromiums to 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 wiabiifies, 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS’ 
COMPANY. 





. P. FRAL 





HENRY STOKES, Prestpent. 


8, N. STEBING. ne 

pin” 

KES, 
Assis’t Sec’s 


C.¥,WEMPLE, 
oe H. ¥. W 


J.L. HALSEY oH. B. 
Secretary. 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICK, No. 135 BROADWAY. 
Fiftieth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1878. 


CASH CAPITAL, = = 3 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - = 


Net Surplus, - - ° oy 


TOTAL ASSETS, - - 95 
SUMMARY OF 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses, = - 


- + = = $3,000,000 oo 
- = + = = 1,795,699 50 

- = © © 206,131 28 
- 5 = = = 1,179,042 38 


$6, 1 80,873 16 16 
ASSETS 


Held in the United States avatiogle for the PAYMENT of LOSSES by FIRE and for the protection of 


Cashin Banks 





TOtal.....cccesccccccs aeeee 


J.H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
A Dividend of Five per cent. has 


olicyhulders of FIRE vaunecnaanennats 






















Wiiaeited saan, coabtneten lies scence canes atic “sues fr 25 
Bonds and m orien 48, being first lien on Real ae (worth $4,315,000). o ry ou 
United States Stocks (market Value) 2.0 cece oe. veces eee ereeeeeeeee 0 
Bank Stocks § §§ ‘* ‘scesese Pons cose. ceesceoecsecocese 4 

State and Municipal Bonds “ ——n.seu cc ceessseeeeeene vee as 

Loans on Stocks, pa ay on demand (market _— of Securiti a 3. 

nterest due on ist uly, 1878 t aaaeee Y 

Balance in hands of Agents ...... guedecsens 

Heal Kstate. C 30 O1 i 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office _ 78 








86.180 180, ),873 16 16 
CHAS. .) ‘MARTIN, President. 


been declared payable on demand. 





18326. 187s. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCKE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ 


$400,000 00 

Reinsurance and all Lia- 
WPM S Soc isccciscccccees 779,325 44 
DRG ois ieee cswcicecccecs -- 545,155 72 


ww. G. Cages Bec. “Joun ees. Pres. 


THOMASON, Ase’ 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, January 23d, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the dist of December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from \|st January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 





THE 


br tnd papa 
LIFE 


Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 
CONN. 
ASSHTS, 
$3,423,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,603.16 
Jas. 8. Parsons, 
President, 


J A. 8. Winchester 
Vice-Pres’t. 
R. K. Beecher, 
Secretary. 








The largest amount of Life Insurance atthe 
smallest outiay. Pay as you go. Get what 
you buy. Stop when you choose. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Building, 
NEW YORK. 
SHEPPARD HOMANB.............. President. 
E. 0. GOODWIIN................. Vice-President. 


Life Insurance upon the Yearly Renewable Plan, 
where the insurance is continued as long as may be 
desired, at the lowes’ current outlay consiste t with 
safety. Large accumulations to the hands of the 
Company—tbe source of unxiety and danger ~ are 
rendered unnecessary by this plan, and the insured 
has oe risk only the unexpired portion of ove year’s 
prem 

The Yearly Renewable Plan is warmly commended 
by the insurance commission: rs of different states, 
by the most eminent actuaries and insurance experts 
us being safe, desirable, and inexpensive. 
oa for Circulars, giving rates and tull explana- 

ODB. 


(#~- GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 3 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANGE CO., 


OF NEW YORE, 








144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK.: 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 





Isaac F. Luoyp, Secretary. 
W. H. CO. Banrizrr Actuary 


| Soe ager ne $4,710,665 83 
ms on Policies not marked off Ist 

Of JANUABFY, 1877........ceccccccceceece 2,040,362 61 

Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $6,751,028 44 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
sks; nor upon Fire disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


1877, to 3lst December, 1877............ 4 902, 331 08 08 
Losses paid during the same period... $2.50 565,89 890 27 27 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.. 9047, 923 86 86 


baer ompany has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New Yor 
Stock City, Bank, and other stocks 10, 565,958 OU 


Loans secur. d by Stocks znd otherwise 1, 163, 200 00 
Real Katate and tate due the Com- 
pany estimated at oo... . eee cece eee 617,436 O1 


Premium ee and! Bills Receivable.. 


e+ 1,764,393 68 
Cash in Bauk 255,364 02 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of Februxry next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earn. d premiums of the Company forthe year end- 
ing 3let December, 1877, for which certiticates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh uf May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES, 
J. D. JONES. WRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHA IL, as DENNIS, ALEX. V. pl AKK, 
W. H. H. MOORK, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
Luwis ‘URTIS OBT. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES 1 RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSITALL, 
JAMES Li W GE W. LANK, 
DAVID LANE ROBERT L. STUART 
GORDON W. BURNHAM,JA G. DE FOREST, 
DANIEL S, MILLE D CHAUNC 
M. STURGIS HAS D. LEV ERICH, 
SLA H ¢ », LOW, RACE GRAY, 
ILLIAM E. DODGE, KOMOND W CORLIES, 
ROYAL PHEL N ELLIOTT 
THOMAS. Kr. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCE 
C.A HA JLIAM H. FOGG, 
JOHN D Hews, ETT, PER vi ING, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB O8. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BU RDETT, HORACI ry ® THURBER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W.H. H. MOORH, 2d Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 


This Company cones its business under the New York 
Safe Loan, 





ICK 
& 103 Broadway, N 


190 ¥.; Cor. Court and 
ontague Sts. and '*' 


Broadway, B’k'n 











Cash on hand and in banks.. . $188,411 i 
Loans on U. 8S. and c eee 
Stocks (value ae ), 
payable on demand.. . 402,460 00 
——— 685,871 4 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage 
io Real Estate, worth §2,- 
nO. hecee eee aaxe 635,000 00 
United States and other Stocks and Bonds 
cumenny the Company as follows (Market 
ue): 
New 4 bi Chy arene and other 
be. 1060 $232,310 00 
ate ~ <¥ sensei - 20,070 00 
1,000 Soares, N. Y.and Harlem 
v R. we ‘ PB re br 
nited btaies Stocks. 47,512 
————— 1,072,692 
Real Estate owned by the Company—viz., 
office buildings in New York, Brooklyn, 
and Brooklyn, BE. D., and "$37,300 ac- 
quired by foreclosure ...... ....6+-.00+ 699,800 00 
Premiums due— —— and balances in 
the hands of Agents.......... 147,237 22 
Interest unpaid eet ad anand 831 
Rents due and accrued . 12,500 00 
WM, «cence cecccecorsagscees $3,173,933 31 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 
outstanding risks.... 983,0 21 
“ for reported losses, un- 
cla — + pment 
etc , etc., CLC. ...... 653 07 
be for Scutingoncies becece Ly o 
BRD ccccccce cocseesececs 
—_ NET SURPLUS. 
“fund Surplus 
MG  j-_ «e+ esse 
Special Kes'rve Fun “= 000 00 905.501 
ndivided Surplus. . 6501 03 84,173: 
GRO. T. HOPK, Prom H. Ae , Vice- Le 
CYRUS Faun. See a, END, Sec. A. 
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THIRTY- THIRD ANNUAL RE REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company. 


Office Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1878. 





Amount of net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1877. $32,730,898 20 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred...... ce ccec cece cece $0,202,904 70 

Less deferred premiums, Jan, lst, 1877.............. 432,600 40 $5,799,649 30 

Interest received and accrued......... hadeceeannaee 2,168,015 85 

Less accrued Jan. Ist, 1877......... ececccceseoeess 300,558 68 1,867,457 17 $7,667,156 47 





DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


$40,398,054 67 


Losses by death, including additions.....cccccceee ceccecceeeeces $1,648,128 39 
Endowments matured and discounted............... esdedecsee ove 185,160 12 
Life annuities and reinsurances............ sdacddedecaua aaétdesees 194.318 86 
Dividends and returned premiuins on cancelled policies.......... 2,421,847 36 
Commissions, brokerages, ageucy expenses, and physicians’ fees. 531,526 08 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 501,025 90 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks....... $211,112 72 

Reduction on other stocks..............00% e addagcces Jamar Ge 

Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of 

NOG GRAREGE ooo ccc ccdciccacececcccccceccsdscdctcece 250,000 00 473,142 72 $5,045,149 36 





$34,452,905 29 


ASSETS. 





Cash in bauk, on hand, and in transit, since received.....  ...... $1,216,301 61 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 
ket value $18,870,050 B3)...........0008 eddies ccewcee eeeee 12,875,584 69 
Real estate.......... coccce gddddcndadadsetdesaddsdaeddaneaedds 3,350,268 07 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the 
company as additional collateral security)....... eccccccce-- 15,3879.202 23 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,445,195).........eceee eee c eee 695,234 74 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on cutsting policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878........ Co cccccccccccccccccccccce 306,25" Zo 
*Premiums on existing policies in couree of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $674,000 ; in- 
GINGER EO IMIRINIOB oo do cenescccccancudcctccerecccdaccsece ee 167,183 U7 
Agents’ Dalances.....cccccecccccccccccvecccccsccccccccccccceccces 56,945 97 
Accrued interest on investments to Jau, Ist, 1878....... pieekaaae 815,85 35 
$34,452,905 
(*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
anDual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York.) 
Excess of market value of securities Over COBL.... 6.6... cece ee eee 504,345 64 
CL RTe Aree OUI ABN BOE 6 ose s cn ccdncecccecccnccecccessccaceene $34,957,250 93 
Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878............ 02 ee ee 348,060 48 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, €1C.......... cece cece cece eee eee ence 112,897 $4 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent., Carlisie, net premium; non-particti- 
pating at 5 per cent., Carlisle, net premium................. 31,022,405 99 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
apd above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policics of that 
Oi aa ckcbcanddscaccncecsnnednacspespeseesce eqauachivenatus 792,302 22 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance,............+6- adeceeecwns 17,430 91 82,203,106 44 
Divisible aurplus at 4 por Cent..........ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccocccns $2,664,144 49 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standerd, ut 44¢ per cent., over...... 6,000,000 


From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversion 
ary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies propor 
tionate to their contribution to surplus. 





During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,639. 


Number of policies in force January lst, 1876............+++++ Mmibnasendene 44,661 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1877...........+ cc ccceccce ce ce cS 42k 
Namber of policies in force January Ist, 1878.........65 ceeeeeeee ooo eee -40,605 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1876........... SabRe Ceadedbeedceecdddedaetenins eee $126,132,118 
Amount at risk January lst, 1877..... Sibadeadadenedeededuatuccecscs éé0seeee cece 127,748,478 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1878.......... db bs deeKcndecdaedeqenecescecdsaceacs ° 127,901,887 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January lst, “187 , $2,499,656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jaouary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Divisible surpius at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1878, $2,664,144, 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., ISAAC C. KENDALL, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, WILLIAM H, BEERS, 
JOHN MAIR, H. B, CLAFLIN, 

DAVID DOWS, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
HENRY BOWERS, GEORGE A. OSOOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, EDWARD A. WHITTEMORE. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS Vice-President and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies 


CHARLES WRIGHT, -_ ga } Medical Braminers, 


+» Residence by - 
HENRY TUCK, M. D., 


dence 15 E, 81s 








‘= THOUSANDS = 
WORCESTER’S 
GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 


Tuis magnificent volume is offered by 
THE INDEPENDENT a8 & premium to Sub- 





scribers. Thousands, in every section of 
the country, have accepted our liberal 
terms, and are now the happy owners of 
this invaluable work. 

For the special information of every 
person, we will say that this Diction- 
ary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it is also the best Pictorial 
edition and has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 

Still further, Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary is now regarded by many of the 
most distinguished scholars, presidents 
and professors of colleges, universities, 
and other educational institutions, edi- 
tors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest liter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English language—here or in Europe. 
It is growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
never been so large asnow. Other diction 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. No other newspaper, 
either secular or religious, has ever offered 


such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 
Any person who will send us 

One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 


One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not | 


in arrears, and two New Subscribers 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, asa PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years 
subscription, strictly in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic- 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every office, and every student should have 
this vast treasure-house of knowledge. It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment, either. 

The following extracts from a very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 

Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 
we have not room to print thousands, in- 
stead of hundreds, of these letters. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CamBrince, Q., August 5th, 1878. 
Dictionary and THe INDEPENDENT both came 
promptly, the former being in excellent condi- 
tion and as complete and handsome in every 
respect as & copy heretofore purchased by me 
from Robert Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati, for 
ten dollars. I can scarcely realize that this 
one belongs to me, for I consider that I have 
received the worth of my money in the well- 
filed columns of THe INDEPENDENT, that 
comes each week, teeming with news and relig- 
fous fotelligence from all parts of the world. 
You offerarare chance to any one to obtain 
this valuable paper aud Worcester’s Diction- 
ary bya little effortin obtaining a couple of 
subscribers in addition to their own, which I 
accomplished in less than half an hour. 
W. 8. HEADE, 
SoutH HENDERSON, ILL., July 31st, 1878. 
The Dictionary arrived and was welcomed 
yesterday. From my long acquaintance with 
THE INDEPENDENT, I believe it to be sound on 
money matters ; but how it can afford to give 
the largest, best, and freshest paper in the 
United States every week for three years and 
furnish a $10 Dictionary for $9 is utterly above 
my comprehension. 
I accept the Dictionary asa present anda 
daily souvenir of my friend, THE INDEPENDENT. 
Rev. ANDREW RENWICK. 


SAVANNAH, Mo., August 2d, 1878. 
Your Worcester’s Uvabridged Dictionary 
has been duly received and it meets my most 
sanguine expectations. 1 have it on exhibi- 
tion in my office, and it is being examined 
almost every day by our best citizens, who 
seem to think it all “*O K.” 
8. E. SEELY. 
Irmaca, N. Y., Aug. 12th, 1578, 
The Dictionary came some time since. In 
addition to acknowledging its receipt, I ex- 
press my thanks for so handsome a gift. I 
hope the business venture that sends such val- 
uable presents over the country will be re- 
warded most abundantly. 
Pror. I. THORNTON OSMOND. 


CoLeta, WHITESIDE Co., ILL., } 

August 14th, 1878. f 

Iu the hurry of business, I have hitherto 

neglected to acknowledge receipt of your 

premium Dictionary, which came to hand in 

good condition. Accept many thanks for the 

same. Hope to strive for further INDEPEND- 
ENT honors, C. J. LONGSDON. 


Cuay P.-O., WasuineTon Co., IA., } 
August 12th, 1878, ‘ 

The Dictionary you gave us came very 

promptly. Weare more than pleased wthit. 

We are delighted. How can you give a good 

$10 book and $9 papers for only $9? Thanks 
are commonplace, indeed, for such liberality. 
I. A. R»BINSON. 


ATLANTA, ILL., August 2d, 1878. 

I am satisfied with the termination of our 
business for the present, and am in re- 
ceipt of the Dictionary. A very pleasing pre- 
mium. All that I expected. No one could 
be disappointed in the reception of sueh a 


book, surely. 
, " Mrs. NATHAN KEYES. 


Couita, PoLK Co., Texas, Aug. 8th, 1878. 
The Dictionary has reached me. Accept my 
thanks for the valuable present; for I can re- 
gard it only as such. Your paper, I thiok, is 
worth the subscription price. Both paper and 
premium are all that is claimed for them. 
KIT WILLIAMS. 


GivBoa, O., Aug. 14th, 1878. 
Worcester’s Dictionary has been received in 
good order. It is truly *‘ an astonishing offer”? 
to present the best Dictionary of the English 
language fora three years’ subscription to a 
paper which is alone worth nine dollars. 
J. Y. TODD. 
McConnELsvIL_ez, O., Aug. 6th, 1878. 
Your premium Dictionary came to hand in 
due time. I have examined it care’ully, and 
find that it is in every particular what you rep- 
resent it to be; and I am perfectly satisfied 
with same. WM. H. LEEPER. 


PAINESVILLE, O., August 17th, 1878. 
The ‘‘ Dictionary. Premium” (or premium 
Dictionary—which is it?) has arrived in good 
condition, and fully meets my expectations 
with regard to contents, binding, ete. Many 
thanks. E. P. BRANCH. 


MECHANICSVILLE, IND., August 6th, 1878, 

The Dictionary was received to-day in good 
order; also first number of the paper. A 
mere glance at the book makes us feel proud 
of ourinvestment. Dr. H.J. WALTERS. 


Lacona, N. Y., August 17th, 1878. 
The Dictionary has arrived in good order. 
We prize it much, Shall ever remember how 





generously we obtained it. With many thanks, 
Mrs. BARNA MUNROE. 





Evsie, Mion., Aug. 84, 1878. 
Dictionary at hand, and much pleased. I 
notice there are many words in use now that 
were not 50 years ago, 6o that it will nearly com- 
plete my old “Encyclopedia Perthensis’’ of 23 
volumes. Do not wish to express my igno- 
rance of how it can be rendered so cheap. My 
first book is dated June, 1828, and have been 
buying once ina while ever since, so that I am 
well experienced in the price of books. Bat 
the easy terms on which it can be obtained is 
worth an effort of even a poor man that is a 

reader. JOHN WAKELY. 


Sepewa, Micu., July 29th, 1878. 
We received Worcester’s Dictionary all right 
the Ist of July. Accept our thanks for so val- 
uable a premium to your paper. We now have 
all the premiums except Dickens’s works. But 
this excels them all, and the paper seems to 
grow better every year. Hope many more 
may be induced to become subscribers to the 
same. E. 8. LOWE. 
CHATHAM VILLAGE, N. Y., Aug. 5th, 1878. 
We received a splendid copy of Worcester’s 
Dictionary to-day, for which we return to you 
our most hearty thanks. 
Mrs. M. J. UTLEY. 


Iowa Ciry, Ia., Aug. 12th, 1878. 
The Dictionary reached me a few days since, 
in good order. CHARLES BOYE. 


Wo.Fsoko, N. H., July 30th, 1878. 

The order sent you, together with the $9 
for the three subscribers, was duly ackoowl- 
edged, and the premium Worcester’s Quarto 
Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary was received 
in due time. THE INDEPENDENT {is amply 
worth the $3 per year to any business map, and 
how you can afford to give such a premium 
for such asmall club of subscribers I do not 
understand. Certainly it cannot be the desire 
for gain, for the paper of itself must cost the 
price asked for it. I cannot conceive of any 
other motive on your part than the desire to 
do good, Please accept my thanks for your 
kindness. I have already obtained two new 
subscribers fora new club, and will find the 
others soon, and send in their names, together 
with the $9, in the course of a few days. I 
shall be happy to do anything in my power to 
promote the circulation of your INDEPENDENT. 

CHARLES W. PEKKINS, M. D. 


Quincy, MAss., July 27th, 1878, 
The Dictionary arrived last night in a perfect 
condition. Having used Worcester’s Un- 
abridged more or less for years, I had in mind 
what the work must be. It is enough to say 
that the copy received is what I expected and 
is entirely satisfactory. Accept thanks. 
Rev. E, A. PERRY. 


CARBONDALE, LUZERNE Co., Pa. 

July 27th, 18738. ' 
Last January I received your magnificent 
present (Worcester’s Unabridged Quarto Dic 
tionary), and, thinking there must be defects 
in the book and that you had probably got 
them for little or notbing, I have, therefore, 
spent several months in a careful examination ; 
and am compelled to say that, if there are any 
imperfections in it, fam unable to find them, 
I have been a subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
for 25 years, and considered it cheap at the sub- 
scription price; and, therefore, I thank you 

sincerely for the valuable present. 
DILTON YARINGTON. 


ELLERTON, FREDERICK Co., Mp. t 
July 29th, 187s. 


Dictionary received all right. Am _ very 
much pleased with it. 
DANIEL WOLF, Jr. 


Patmos, O., July 19th, 1878, 

I received your present of Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary. Am very much pleased withit. Shall 
try to get you more subscribers for your valu- 
able paper. Also circulate the Dictionary, for 
it far exceeds my expectations. 

SARAH A. DAVIS. 


RUSSELLVILLE, LAWRENCE Co., ILL. t 
July 20th, 1878, 


Have received the Dictionary in good con- 


dition and am much obliged. 
W. E. FITCH. 


RooK FORD, ILL., July 22d, 1878. 
The Dictionary I have received to-day. It is 
undoubtedly worth the subscription price and 


I am much pleased with it. 
CHAS. NELSON. 


TECUMSEH, MICB., July 25th, 1878. 


Worcester’s Dictionary just received. Many 
thanks for the present. P. BILLS. 


Logansport, IND., July 18th, 1878. 

I received the premium Dictionary in due 
time and in good order. I am well pleased 
with it and feel that I have made a very excel- 
lent investment. I like THE INDEPENDENT as 
@ paper, and especially when it contains lec- 
tures by the Rev. Joseph Cook. I shall anx- 
iously await his next course of lectures. 

Cc, A. PRICE. 








MERIDEN, Kan., July 16th, 1878. 
I received Dictionary in good condition, and 
am, so far as I have examined it, well pleased 
with it. G. M. HUFFMAN. 


GUILFORD, IND., July 30th, 1878. 
The Dictionary and two volumes of Diekens 
came to hand last week, in good order. Many 
thanks. The children are very proud of the 
Dictionary (and so am I, for that matter) and 
greatly interested in * David Copperfield.”’ 
R. C. HANSELL. 


FRANKLIN, CONN., July 27th, 1878. 
The Dictionary came in due course of ex- 
press and was received yesterday, and is a very 
fine premium, although I have always used 
Webster. WM. B. HYDE. 


Gann, O., July 28th, 1878. 

I have received the Dictionary, and am well 
pleased with it. I think the time will come 
when Webster will be left, and Worcester will 
take the lead. J. G. SIMMON, 


WATERLOO, JA , July 28:b, 1878, 
We received the Dictionary all right and in 
good condition July 17th. Feel very much 
pleased with it, for which accept my thanks. 
R. ROBINSON. 


Evyri, O., July 13:b, 1878, 
The Dictionary came to band to-day by 
freight, im perfect order, and is entirely satis- 
factory. Don’t understand how you can afford 
to give so valuable a premium for three years’ 
subscription. J. C. HILL. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 20th, 1878, 
Received Dictionary in good condition. 
Dr. JOS, A. MCFERRAN, 


LEE CENTER, N. Y., July 27th, 1878, 
The Dictionary was received in due time and 
in good order. I am very much pleased with 
it. Is satisfactory in every particular. Itisa 
splendid present. M. H. LYMAN, 


DANVILLE, Ky., June 25th, 1878. 
Your grand Premium Dictionary came to 
hand, in good order, on yesterday. I am de- 
lighted with it. 
JNO. L. MCKEE, per Amanuensis, 
TOLEDO, O., June 29th, 1878. 
A copy of Worcester’s Dictionary came to- 
day, through the American Express Company, 
from J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, 
in answer to $9 remitted for subscription to 
your paper. Please accept my thanks and 
oblige A. P. CRANE. 
Oey, Berks Co., PA., June 11th, 1878. 
Received the Dictionary all right by ex- 
press and am highly pleased with it. This 
makes the fourth for our neighborhood. If 
your paper and offer were more generally 
known tbroughout this county, hundreds 
would avail themselves of this opportunity. 
J. L. ENDY. 


TYRONE, PENN., July 11th, 1878, 


I acknowledge receipt this day of your Pre- 
mium Dictionary. Accept my thanks, for it is 
truly a generous gift, your valuable paper 
being well worth subscription price. 

0. L. SWOOPE, 


WAKEFIELD, Mass., July 15th, 1878, 


The Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary re- 
ceived some time ago. It was, asI expected 
it would be, satisfactory in all respects. I 
shall try and get another. L. A. WILEY. 


Conway, Mass., July 1st, 1878, 
We received the Dictionary, all right and in 
good condition, June 29th. Feel very much 
pleased with it. Many thavks for the nice 
premium. Mrs. LEVI DOLE. 


Manson, Iowa, J uly 7th, 1878, 
I received the Dictionary all right a few days 
ago. Am very much pleased with it. It is 


truly a handsome premium. 
HATTIE GOULD. 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., July 16th, 1878, 


The ‘“‘ Worcester”? came to hand safely, as 
also the Binders, BENJ. C. BLODGETT. 


CLEVELAND, O., July 2d, 1878. 
Your card of June 5th, as also in due time, 
from Philadelphia, by express, the Dictionary, 
all right. Family sickness, etc. have hindered 
an earlier response. 
M Farr HAVEN, VT., July 19th, 1878. 
The Dictionary came to-day io good condi- 
tion. Iam perfectly satisfied, and only won- 
der at the inducements you hold out to sub- 
scribers. D. D. HOWARD. 


PHILADELPHIAa, Pa., June 24th, 1878. 


Many thanks for your beautiful Dictionary. 
It is highly prized. Arrived on the 22d. 
M. W. SCOTT, 




















August 29, 1878.| 








Houng and Old. 


YE FROWARD HEN. 





BY HELEN ANGELL GOODWIN. 


THOUGH mown and unmown fields are hers, 
With seeds and weeds and grasshoppers, 
She seeth in yon garden-patch 

Ye goodliest place to peck and scratch. 


A strange, perverted taste is hers. 
She pickleth not her cucumbers ; 
She eateth squashes in ye bud 
And calleth all green berries good. 


She woundeth the tomato fruit ; 

Ye onion-bed doth she uproot ; 
And when she chooseth eggs to lay, 
She hideth them from sight away. 


She leaveth filth upon ye floor; 

She cannot see an open door ; 

F or window-screens she stoppeth not, 
But breaks ye god-wife’s flower-pot. 


Ye husbandman, at close of day, 
Considering on her froward way, 
Adjudged her to ye seething pot. 
Ye morning came and found her not! 
CENTER HARBOR, WN. H. 
+ rr 


THE ENVIOUS WOOD-CUTTER OF 
TOKIO. 


A JAPANESE FAIRY-STORY 





BY HELEN E. SMITH, 





Tokio is a province of Japan, a very 
strange country, far to the west of the 
United States, where the children (wonder- 
ful to tell!) are fond of hearing stories, and 
especially fairy stories. And—though al- 
most equally wonderful is this—their elders 
seem to enjoy telling these stories, almost 
or quite as well as the children enjoy hear- 
ing them; although, like all adults in other 
and less strange countries, the Japanese 
story tellers are timid, and require a good 
deal of coaxing before they will do what 
they are all the time wishing to do. 

Of course, the best story-tellers every- 
where are the grandfathers and grand- 
mothers—though sometimes an aunt or a 
cousin may do almost as well; and so it was 
the dear old Grandmother Tutara who told 
the story of the Eavious Wood-Cutter. 

When a Japanese grandmother has been 
properly coaxed into a readiness to ‘‘tell a 
story,” she does not gather her little group 
into au expectant circle around a blazing 
wood-fire in a wide,old-fashioned chimney; 
nor around the deep-glowing coals in an 
open grate; but around the hibachi, or fire- 
bowl. This is a box or bowl, of brass or 
wood or coarse earthern ware. In this is 
placed a bed of ashes, and on the ashes a 
few live coals. As Japan is a cool country 
in winter, it may easily be seen, from the 
economy practiced in regard to fuel, that 
it is acostly luxury. To secure as much 
of the scanty heat as possible, the paper- 
covered screens which form the inner 
partition walls of all Japanese houses are 
drawn closely round the Aibachi,and witbin 
the little room so formed gathers the eager 
group. Here we see rosy and chubby Go- 
hachi, hardly able to crawl about alone; 
six-years-old Sataro, so fat he can hardly 
waddle; noisy Gonji, whom nothing in the 
world but astory can keep silent for ten 
minutes at a time; and thin little Obun 
(whose name means a tea-tray), Gonji’s 
twin sister, who is as pale and quiet as he 
is rosy and noisy; and, with shivering backs 
and hands spread out over the embers, all 
are impatiently waiting for Grandma to 
begin. 

Grandmother Tatara does not sit upon a 
chair; but squats upon her knees upon a 
mat spread on the floor, with her robes 
falling loosely about her. When she has 
comfortably placed herself, and not be- 
fore (for even the children are polite in 
this strange country), the children all make a 
funny little obeisance,by polishing the fore- 
head upon the floor (which is the Japanese 
fashion of bowing and courtesying), and 
follow her example. The children are all 
dressed in robes much resembling those of 
their grandmother, excepting that Obun 
has a bright red petticoat, which only 
young girls are allowed to wear. 

“Once upon a time,” begins Grandmother 
Tatara, waving her hand to arrest atten- 
tion—‘“‘once upon a time, many and many 
along year ago, when the lofty mountains 
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of Tokio were covered by enormous trees, 
some so big that it took a man seven days 
to cut acircle round the trunk of one, just 
to mark where it would be best to begin 
chopping, there were many men who earned 
their living by cutting wood to sell to the 
rich Daimios, who lived in the valleys and 
could afford to burn many man-loads of 
wood each day.” 

(‘I wiss I was a Daimo,” lisped Sataro, 
as he shivered over the hibachi; but no- 
body noticed him, while Grandmother 
calmly proceeded. ) 

“Some of these wood-cutters, who worked 
very hard and were very strong, became 
rich; but the most of them only earned 
enough to keep themselves and their 
families from day to day. 

‘*Good-natured Sahei was one of the 
latter class; but he did not care for that. 
The only thing that troubled him was the 
thought of a greatugly wen that disfigured 
the left side of his face. Poor Sahei loved 
the beautiful Haruko,and had some reason to 
believe that she modestly returned his affec- 
tion; but he did not like to ask so beauti- 
ful a creature to become the wife of an un- 
fortunate man, with an ugly wen on 
his face. How he could rid himself of this 
deformity became the absorbing study of 
poor Sahei’s life. From far and near he 
sought relief. None of the doctors could 
help him; and, though all the fortune-tellers 
prophesied that he should soon be rid of 
the wen, it seemed but to grow the faster. 

‘On the same mountain with Sahei 
lived another wood-cutter, named Daikon, 
who also loved Haruko, and who believed 
that he should have been beloved by her, 
did not Sahei stand in his way. Strange 
to say, Daikon also was disfigured by an 
ugly wen, which grew on the right side of 
his face. ‘Ah!’ was Daikon’s constant 
thought—‘ Ah! if I could only get rid of 
this ugly wen, then should I woo the 
beautiful Haruko with success; for surely 
she would prefer me without a wen to 
Sahei with a wen.’ 

“So he too besought the doctors and 
consulted the fortune-tellers; but they all 
looked grave and shook their heads, and 
would not tel] him that he should ever be 
tid of his trouble. 

“In the meantime Daikon (which 
name means a radish, and was in this case 
very appropriate, on account of its owner’s 
biting, sarcastic disposition) grew more 
and more spiteful and sullen, as he saw his 
rival grow daily more and more in the favor 
of the beautiful Haruko, notwithstanding 
his wen and in spite of the fact that 
Daikon was rich, while Sahei was only 
honest and merry and good-tempered. 

“ At last there came a night so dark and 
stormy that Sahei (who had overstayed 
his time in trying to finish cutting a circle 
round the trunk of a tree, upon which he 
had already been at work for six days), to 
his great dismay, discovered that he had 
lost his way home, and should be compelled 
to remain out in the forest all night. Not 
that the hardy wood-cutter feared the 
effects of a night’s exposure to rain and 
cold and the loss of a meal or two; but 
Suhei knew that the night-time was the 
property of Elves and Fairies, as the day- 
time is that of mankind, and neitber has a 
right to trepass upon the hours belonging 
to the other. Nevertheless, Sahei plucked 
up courage by remembering that he had 
not intended to wrong any one, and pre- 
pared himself to get a comfortable night’s 
rest in the dry hollow of a great tree. 

“‘ After he had been for several hours 
sleeping, and dreaming of the beautiful 
Haruko, Sahei became suddenly aware that 
out in the open air, yet apparently un- 
touched by the pouring rain, dancing gayly 
round a bright fire of fir cones, were hun- 
dreds of merry but very queer looking 
little creatures, no taller than his own knee. 
Some of these Elves, for such Sahei soon 
knew them to be, were of a bright red 
color, some were blue, others were yellow, 
and others again were green, while still 
others were of as many colors as the rain- 
bow. Some had no mouths, others had but 
one eye; in some the mouth was in the 
forehead, and in others the eyesand mouth 
had changed places; yet all seemed as 
happy as larks and danced as gayly as flies 
in the sunbeams. 

“‘ At first Sahei was greatly frightened, 
remembering that mortals were not pri vi- 





leged to look upon the sports of the Elves; 
but after a while the little creatures seemed 
so good-humored and their music was so 
inspiring that he could not resist the in- 
clination to leave his shelter and join in 
the revel. 

‘* Sahei was a good dancer, and the Elves 
were so pleased with his performance that 
when the day began to break,and compelled 
their ball to close, they wished him to 
promise to come and dance for them an- 
other night. Desiring to make sure that 
he would do so, and not knowing but that 
the ugly wen was considered a beauty by 
men, and therefore highly valued by them, 
the Elves took the wen from Sahei’s cheek, 
and promised to restore it to him when he 
should have come and danced for them an- 
other night. 

“As may be imagined, Sahei was over- 
joyed to be rid of his torment, and in no 
hurry to return to the ball of the merry 
Elves, though he would well enough have 
liked another night of such fine sport. But, 
of course, he told his acquaintances of his 
adventure; for all people who meet with 
with wonderful adventures, and some who 
do not, love to relate them, that their 
listeners may wonder and admire. 

“Among those who heard the marvel- 
ous taleof Sahei was the gloomy Daikon, 
who grew more gloomy and repulsive than 
ever, as he watched the admiring gaze 
which the beautiful Haruko bent upon the 
now handsome countenance of the always 
good-tempered Sahei. 

“At lasta scheme occurred to the envious 
Daikon. ‘I,’ said he to himself, ‘ will go 
to the Fairy-circle, by the great hollow 
tree, and when in the night the ball of the 
Elves begins I will find and steal the wen 
of Sahei and bring it back, and will pay 
ten nishin* to the old witch Chenkey to 
charm it back upon his cheek again. And 
then tbe next night I will go and dance for 
them myself; and they will take my wen in 
pledge, as they did Sabei’s.’ 

“This malicious scheme so well satisfied 
Daikon that on the very next stormy 
night he silently stationed himself in the 
hollow tree where Sahei bad met his good 
fortune; and when the Elves had begun to 
dance he stole quietly forth and began to 
search among the dwellings of the Elves 
(which become visible to mortal eyes only 
during the Elf-dances) for the wen of 
Sahei. 

** But, silent as he was, Daikon was over- 
heard by the sharp ears of the Elves, who 
in the fitful firelight mistook him for 
Sahei, and with shouts of glee dragged 
him into the circle and ordered him to 
dance for their amusement. 

“‘Now, Daikon had no ear for music, and 
was withal a very clumsy and ill-humored 
fellow; so his dancing gave much dis- 
pleasure to the Elves, who, moreover, 
thought that, in doing so much worse than 
Sahei had done before, the miserable 
Daikon was intentionally putting a slight 
upon them. So they were very angry; 
and, to show their contempt, they cried out: 
‘Take back your old wen! We den’t want 
it!’ At the same time throwing it at him in 
such a way that Sahei’s lost wen hit the 
center of Daikon’s left cheek and im- 
mediately grew fast there. 

‘Poor Daikon was now infinitely more 
miserable than before—having two ugly 
wens, instead of only one. But no one 
pitied him; for those who are envious, 
spiteful, and deceitful earn nothing but 
the dislike and contempt which they re- 
ceive.” 

As Grandmother Tatara finished ber 
story, with a glance that seemed to say “‘Be- 
ware,my dear children, that none of you be- 
come envious of the good fortune of others!” 
all the children, even the tottling darling, 
Gohachi, hung their heads, as if each could 
remember some instance in which he or she 
had not rejoiced atthe good luck of another; 
excepting only Gonji, who was really the 
sole member of Grandmother Tatara’s 
auditory who possessed an envious dis- 
position. Accordingly, as people rarely 
know their own faults, he imagined bim- 
self especially free from this one, and em- 
ployed himself in planning how he could 
gain possession of the beautiful kite which 
their father had lately given to Sataro. 

SHARON, CONN. 
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* About one dollar and twenty cents. 
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THE FERNS. 
BY EMMA BURT. 


THE loveliest family in all the woods 
were the Ferns. Tall and tender, graceful 
and gracious, dainty and pure, and delicate 
beyond compare. 

They were the gospel of Beauty. 

Springing from one root of accord, they 
curved up into diverse yet harmonious 
ways of leaf. Each was complete in its 
exquisite self. It neither wasted nor marred 
itself; nor did it mar nor rob another. 

The Ferns radiated, like the sun and 
moon, every blessed, selfless thing in the 
universe; and no crooked ways were in 
them. 

Violence was unknown in their midst. 
They neither crossed nor compelled anyone; 
nor would they be compelled or crossed, 
for they knew not how to be other than 
themselves. To be other than themselves 
would be untrue; and to be sincere, to be 
simple, to be true was the begiuning and 
end of their being. 

Therefore were they the embodiment of 
‘‘whatsoever things are lovely.” 

How charmingly they grew I can never, 
never tell. Out of beds of moist, deep 
mosses,in shadowy places of the woods; by 
gnarled roots of silvery birch, midst gray 
and scarlet lichens; from old rich logs, 
melting in decay into the earth whence 
first they sprang; in and over and about 
the stumps of trees; clinging to the bare 
gray rocks of mighty chusms; peering from 
crevices and showered by sprays of trick- 
ling waters—no place, were it ever so poor 
and bare and scant of earth and light, was 
ugly as their home, 

They sought not beauty; but,unconscious, 
made it where they went. 

Now you must know that nothing lives 
quite to itself; and sooner or later it is sure 
to be found out. 

One day the lashes of the Ferns were wet 
with tears, 

‘*Al!” sighed the Pine Tree, ‘‘grief must 
come to all.” 

‘*It’s a glad enouch world to the sensible 
and strong,” said Maple, reddening with 
heat. 

‘Tis better to be sour,” laughed the 
beautiful Wild Grape. ‘‘ We who are sour 
are always let alone.” 

‘* And we who bide our berries are left 
in peace,” piped the tiny Squaw Berries, 
from under moss and leaves. 

‘*’Tis not well to be too fearless,” said 
the grave Cliff, ‘‘unless one is great.” 

“Ah!” put in the Bitter-Sweet, ‘‘ we 
are torn from this sweet Cliff. Men have 
found that in affliction we show the color 
of our heart.” 

‘‘Tsee no occasion for grief,” said the 
insensitive Evergreen. ‘* We are never so 
glad as when the snow weighs down our 
boughs. We look forward to the time 
when we shall be cut and be taken into the 
homes of men, to be Christmas-trees for all 
the little folks.” 

‘*Bear fruit,” said the Nuts, with cold 
decision, ‘‘and you will yourself be let 
alone!” 

Now the hearts of the Ferns were ready 
to break, for they knew not how to be other 
than themselves; and there seemed a re- 
proach in all their neighbors’ words. 

‘* What is all this pother about?” cried the 
Mushroom, who had just come into the 
woods. The Mushroom always got a bear- 
ing. 

‘And don’t you know the news?” cried 
all in a breath. 

‘“Not 1,” said the Mushroom. “I’ve 
been taking tea with the Mole, who's bliuder 
than a bat.” 

“Well,” said the East Wind, ‘‘I have 
been traveling, and have learned a great 
deal. The folks called ‘men’—the busiesz 
creatures they—are digging in the earth 
like your Moles, and prying into the secrets 
of the sky, and girdling the earth with 
lightning; and what they don’t do and what 
they haven’t found out 'tis hard to tell! 
They push tremendously. Why I can’t tell. 
One would think an eternity was long 
enough! They grow old terribly fast and 
get sad at heart—some both sad and wicked. 
If it weren’t for little children, I don't 
know whatever would become of them. 

“So they seek out inventions to make 
them glad. They mimic themselves for 
play; they steal the song out of the throats 
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of our birds; they weave our woods into 
their laces, and build them into their sacred 
places, and hang them painted upon their 
walls. And now they have found out the 
Ferns—the loveliest of you all—can be 
carried bodily off. So they takethem away 
from us, press them, group them in enchant- 
ing shapes, hang them in baskets and im- 
prison them in glass, that they may be al- 
ways before their eyes—the silent ministry 
of Being. And this is what has made our 
friends so sad.” 

‘‘But I must away,” said the Wind. ‘“‘I 
have to speed a vessel on its way.” 

The Elim, wise and full of tenderness, 
bent low to say: ‘‘Rejoice, beloved Fern! 
Rejoice!” 

And while tears wereon the lashes of the 
Feros sunbeams stole down and turned 
them into gems. 





Selections, 


JACOB LORD. 


BY IRA E. 8HERMAN, 








TuHERR’s Jacob Lord, a thriving man, 
In life’s great battle started 

With twenty shillings in his purse, 
Strong hands and simple-hearted; 

Upoo his back bis Sunday clothes 
Of sheep’s gray—nothing fancy— 

Wove by his mother’s skiliful hands 
And spun by sister Nancy. 


He had a Bible, leather bound— 
He promised oft to read it ; 

A litule lunch of cake and cheese— 
His mother thought he'd need it ; 

A linen shirt—the flax he pulled ; 
A wooden comb, a locket; 

A needle and a ball of thread; 
A jack-knife in bis pocket. 


And thus equipped went Jacob Lord, 
Though scarcely turned of twenty. 
Of ease avd grace he little had; 
Of pluck |e bad a plenty. 
Went out into the world alone, 
Nor grieved was he at starting, 
Thouvh bard it was to check the tear 
That fell unbid at parting. 


Out in the world went Jacob Lord 
Without the least misgiving ; 

For well he knew his hands were strong 
To earn an bonest living ; 

And well he knew that what he earned 
Some man was waiting willing 

To pay him fairly, and he knew 
He would not waste a shilling. 


And as he mused his heart grew light 
As down upon a thistle; 

His cheeks were red, his eyes were bright, 
He could but siug and whistle; 

And, singing some aod whistling some, 
The road was long nor dreary, 

And when the shades of night came down 
His feet were scarcely weary. 


Day after day he traveled on, 
No fear or pain confessing ; 

His twenty shillings were his own 
And bis a mother’s blessing. 

At lest he reached a thriving town, 
Where any man, if willing 

And handy ata job, could earn 
And get his rightful sbilling. 


And Jacob went to work at once, 
Without a care or sorrow; 

* For those who will not work,” he said, 
** Must either beg or borrow.” 

Aod 60 with willing bands and heart 
He kept dull lebor cheery— 

Weat singing to his work at morn, 
Went singing bome when weary. 


And when the nights were leng or rain 
Made dull the drear November, 

He had a pleasant place to sit 
Beside the glowing embers; 

And by their ruddy light he learned 
Full many a pleasant story, 

And many a truth ne’d not forget 
When old age made him hoary, 


And so the days went trooping by, 
Each making him the wiser, 

Each bringing something to lay by, 
Though Jacob was no miser. 

His growing name and fame won friends, 
And friendship has no fetter, 

But leaves the heart and bome of man 
A something, happier, better. 


With money and with friends, he found 
Some burthene lifted fairly; 
Some vew responsibilities, 
That must be treated squarely; 
Some duties due to fellow man, 
Religion taught and Reason; ‘ 
Some duties due to God alone, 
Best done in time and season. 


For these he found that little Book, 
Though leather bound, a treasure. 

God’s Word, be often thought and said, 
** Was slighted out of measure. 

A guide for counsel and reproof, 
The world had nothing better.” 

God’s love he called a “‘ freedom’s sign, 
The love of sin a fetter.” 


“Strong drink is raging,” ro it said— 
No truth was plainer, sadder— 
And wine at last a serpent ‘*bites’’ 
** And stiogeth like an adder.” 
And this for Jaeob was enough; 
Though sometimes it was trying, 
When comrades passed the “social giass,’’ 
To always keep denying. 
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The younger people sometimes said 
That Jacob was too sober— 

’T was wrong to look for fruits in May 
That ripen in October; 

Tis right to have a merry time 
Among life’s rosy bowers. 

But Jacob sald: “Life’s fruits, though hid, 
Are in the very flowers. 


‘The smallest bud of sin will grow 

And ripen—that is reason ; 

We choose the buds of wrong or right, 
And look for fruit iu season. 

You call me sober. Solam, 
When soberness is duty ; 

Tbe buds that grow for truth and right 
Will blossom though in beauty. 


** Ill do the very best I can 

To make life’s battle cheery; 

I know that Folly’s path goes down 
In hyways lone and dreary. 

The little sins of life, I see, 
To careless souls are winning ; 

But these like sappers are at work 
At virtue’s underpinning. 


** And so I hope, by God’s good grace, 

To wisely choose in season ; 

A good long look ahesd is just 
The sage advice of Reason. 

T’)) look, and hope, and wait, and trust, 
With but the least miegiving, 

Rejoicing in each duty done, 
And in this faith I’m living.”’ 


Tbe years roll on, and Jacob Lord 
Has reaped in full fruition 

And holds among bis townsmen all 
The very best position 

He has a bappy home—his own— 
With many treasures in it 

That only honest Jove can buy 
And only love can limit. 


A happy home! What picture, pray 
Can tell a sweeter story ? 

O man, or woman! here look in 
On life in all its glory: 

A happy home, where love abides 
And God the Father blesses ; 

Where each io friendship only chides, 
Where each in love caresses. 


Threescore and ten is Jacob Lord, 
A grand old man, still growing 

Io virtue, koowledge, love, and peace, 
Beyond the poet’s showing. 

Suill hale and hearty and erect, 
With scarce a cloud above him, 

‘* A grand old man,” the neighbors say. 
** We cannot help but love him.”’ 


His eyes are somewhat dimmed, ’tis true ; 
But through his shining glasses 

He sees the glory of the earth 
In every duy that passes. 

The young loves of his heart are true, 
Whilst to the old confessing 

He sees his Father’s band ifn all, 
Extended with a blessing. 


His setting sun at last will sink ; 
But on a better morrow 

Its light shall gild a brighter sky, 
Without one cloud of sorrow. 

O happy life, that fades like this! 
O happy life, Elysian! 

The life! the life that lies beyond 
The reach of mortal vision! 
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DR. CARVER TELLS WHAT HE KNOWS 
ABOUT THE BOW AND QUIVER. 





“* You see,” said Dr, Carver, as he depos- 
ited a whole sheath of brightly-feathered 
arrows on a table, took off bis umbrageous 
felt, and drew up a chair, ‘‘I must be 
shooting something or other all the time, 
If it isn’t a Winchester, it’s a bow and 
arrow. Pretty, they are; but most too fine. 
Fancy things, these arrows, for handsome 
young ladies to shoot on grass-plats at 
straw targets. Now, an Indian arrow isa 
good bit longer—may be thirty-two inches 
—and when a Sioux draws it chock up to 
the bow it fairly hums when he lets it fly. 
An Indian arrow has grooves cut in it be- 
hind the barb—that is to say, the ones 
they use in hunting—so that the blood can 
flow; otherwise the wood would spoil and 
swell. The fighting urrows are nasty 
things. The barb is so put on the shaft 
that when it hits you the steel, or old hoop- 
iron, stays in the flesh when you go to pull 
out the arrow. Dear sakes! what ugly 
wounds I have seen them make. An In- 
dian — begins to handle a light bow when 
he toddles—may be at four or five years. 
His bow is taller than he is. He shoots 
at most anythiug around the camp. When 
he is twelve he uses sharp arrows, A boy 
must be strong at eighteen to use a mans 
bow. Now, a white man who takes an In- 
dian bow for the first time has all he can 
doto bend it. It wants some strength; but 
more knack. The bow is made straight. 
When it is struog, the cord, even when in 
tension, almost touches the: bow. It is 
thick, some 444 to 5 feet long (that is, their 
huuting bow), and has extra stiffening by 
having sinews pasted on it. 1 have seen 
We-shessa-has-ka — that’s the Long Man, 
and he was the best of the Ogallala Sioux 
— kill an antelope with his arrows at 125 
measured yards. We-shessa-has-ka was 
nearly seven feet tall and a good Indian. 
On borseback, broadside to a buffalo, I 
have more than once known that Indian to 
send an arrow through a big cow. The 
arrow hung out on the other side. The 
bow for horseback and for war is a trifle 
shorter and, may be, stiffer. You do not 
draw the arrow to the eye, but catch 
aim as I do when shooting from the 
hip. That can only be acquired by 





long practice. The string is drawn 
by the clutch of the whole fingers, 
though some of the tribes use the thumb 
and three fingers. The Long Man could 
shoot ap arrew in the air out of sight; and 
so can I (the Doctor pointed to an arrow 
buried up to the feather in the ceiling of 
our office, his own peculiar ornamentation 
of the Forest and Stream sanctum). 
think that in a couple of months I could 
get into perfect practice, for I used to hold 
my own with any Indian on the plains. 
Sometimes, after I had been shooting with 
my Winchester, an Indian would come up 
and show his bow and tell me his bow was 
‘muchee good’; but then I used to take 
his own bow and beat him at it. 

‘*To pass away the time when I was at 
the Brooklyn Driving Park, I bought an 
English bow and arrows of Holberton and 
soon got into the trick of it. 1 hit blocks 
of wood thrown into the air quite as often 
as I missed them. The English bows und 
arrows are fancy, but good. I would 
rather have an old Sioux one, made of 
hickory or ash; but the boss bow I ever 
owned was made of buffalo ribs. An In- 
dian carries his quiver ot arrows over his 
right shoulder, so that he can get his 
arrows quickly. When he has discharged 
one arrow (the Doctor pronounces arrow 
with asingle letter. He calls it an R), with 
the same motion as he uses in pulling the 
string he clutches another arrow. If he 
shoots one hundred yards, he bas three or 
four arrows in the air, all going at the 
same time. It’s great fun shooting at a 
bird with a long tail that flies over the 
prairie. Knock out his tail, and his steering 
apparatus is gone. I have knocked the 
tail out of many a one, and so caught him 
in my bands when he tumbled. See here! 
Talking about these things just makers me 
Jong to be back again on the plains. New 
York is a mighty good place and I have 
made lots of friends; but somehow I want 
a horse and a big field, with miles on miles 
before me to gallop over, and buffalo just 
showing on the divide.” And bere Dr. 
Carver shut his eyes and seemed lost for a 
while in the visions of rolling rrairies in 
the far-off Western wilderness.—Furest and 
Stream, 





LIGHTNING. 


THE safest situation during a thunder- 
storm is in the midst of a wood, particular- 
ly if the neighborhood of the tallest trees 
be avoided. In such a place of shelter 
the traveler may take refuge in full assur- 
ance that he will there be effectually 
shielded from harm. The greatest risk of 
injury from lightning is undoubtedly in- 
curred by persons traveling across a wide 
and very flat plain, because in such a sit- 
uation they are the only elevated objects. 
To lessen the risk, which may here be 
somewhat serious, advantage should be 
taken of whatever undulations of surface 
may exist to keep upon the lowest ground. 
No doubt the prostrate position would in 
these circumstances ufford greater security 
than the erect, 

It happens not unfrequently that animals 
are killed by lightning under a tree to 
which they had betaken themselves for 
shelter. In these cases the tree is struck 
partly in consequence of its isolation and 
partly on account of the presence of the 
animals beneath it. Usually there are 
several and often many of them assembled 
together, huddled probably by terror iuto 
contact one with another. The air, beat- 
ed by their bodies, rises above them laden 
with moisture, derived mainly from their 
breath. Who has not noticed the cloud of 
vapor that in the early morning and in 
certain states of the weather hangs over a 
flock of sheep or a herd of kine? The 
column of mvist air, ascending through 
the branches of the tree toward the cloud, 
offers, in consequence of the comparative- 
ly high conductivity of water, a favorable 
passage for the electricity. A herd of 
cattle under a tree is thus exposed to a 
double risk. Also it is evident that in the 
Open country they are less secure from in- 
jury than human beings, who cannot affect 
the atmosphere in alike degree. 

The danger from lightning in a dwell- 
ing-house is exceedingly small. The ma- 
terials used iu buildings are, with the sole 
exception of the metuls, very bad conduct- 
ors, and the form ;of a house is not that 
which is favorable to the reception of an 
electric charge. Towers and spires, the 
latter especially, possess that form; but 
these structures are nearly always protected 
by conductors affixedtothem. It has been 
suggested that chimneys may, through the 
conductivity of their soot lining, attract 
lightning. But, as communication with 
moist earth is interrupted below the fire- 

lace, the influence of the svotin dimin- 
shing the total resistance is compensated. 
A house around the roof of which there is 
a system of water-pipes reaching to the 
ground is very effectually protected. The 
timid may put their fears to rest by affix- 
ing a conductor to the highest chimney and 
burying the lower end sufliciently deep in 
the ground to be always in moist earth. 

The risk of personal injury from light- 
niog is necessarily small. The conditions 
favorable to the occurrence of accidents 
are few, and of such a nature that the com- 
binations requisite for their fulfillment 
cannot often take place. There are but 
two situations in which danger is to be ap- 
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prehended—namely, on the portions of a 
flat district that are destitute of trees, and 
beneath the branches of an isolated tree 
standing in a spot that is not dominated at 
a short distance by higher ground. But 
even here the danger is not necessarily cer- 
tain, for thunder-clouds do not by any 
means invariably discharge to the ground, 
—Harper’s Weekly. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE IN COLLEGE. 


Into the life of the students, also, relig- 
ion is thoroughly ingrained. Almost one- 
half of the twenty thousand men who are 
pursuing regular college courses are 
Christians. The proportion of the number 
of Christians and of those not Christians 
varies much with the different colleges. 





The lowest extreme is probubly that of one . 


to five, as at Harvard; and the highest nine 
to ten, as at Oberlin and a few other col- 
leges. At Dartmouth and Bowdoin it is 
estimated that one from every three stu- 
dents is a Christian; at Yale, two from 
every five; at Michigan University and 
Western Reserve College, one from every 
two; at Princeton, Brown University, Ma- 
rietta, and Ripon, three from every five; 
at Amherst, Williams, Wesleyan Univers 
ity, Middlebury, Iowa, and Berea, four 
from every five. About ten thousand, 
therefore, it may be inferred, of the col- 
lege men in the eountry are Christians. 

The increase in the proportion of Chris- 
tian collegians in the course of the Inst 
twenty-five years is very marked. In 1853, 
at Harvard College, only one man in ten 
was a professor of religion; at Brown, only 
one in five; at Yale, Dartmouth, and Bow- 
doin, only one in four; at Williams, one in 
two; and at Amherst, five in eight. At 
Middleburv the ratio was, as it pow is, four 
in five.—(Professor Tyler’s ‘‘ Prayer for 
Colleges,” p. 186.) In those seven repre- 
sentative colleges, selected at random, 
the proportion of Christian students 
has in a quarter of a century 
increased about forty per cent. But, 
as compared with the religious con- 
dition of the colleges at the opening of the 
century, the advance is still more note- 
worthy. At the close of the last and the 
beginning of the present century the flood 
of French philosophy and intidelity was 
sweeping over the land, and the effects it 
wrought in the colleges were most disas- 
trous. At Harvard and Yale the number 
of Christian students was probably fewer 
than at any other period in their history. 
A considerable proportion of the first class 
which President Dwight taught at Yale 
“‘assumed the names of the principal En- 
glish aud French infidels and were more 
familiarly known by them than by their 
own.” —(‘‘ Mewoir of President Dwight,” p. 
20.)—In the first eight classes of Bowdoin 
College was ‘‘ but one who may bave been 
deemed at the time of admission hopefully 
gl and iu the first four years of Dr. 

’Keen’s presidency, 1802—1806, not one of 
the students, so far as can be known, “ be- 
lieved and hoped in Christ as a Saviour.”— 
(Prof. Smyth's ‘‘ Religious History of Bow- 
doin College,” p.7.) Only one of all the 
students at Williams College, near the same 
period, was a churchmember.—(“ History 
of Williams College,” p. 111.) But in the 
course of two generations, so thorough have 
been the religious changes, it is safe to 
say that at the present time at least one- 
half of the students in American colleges 
are Christian men.—C. F. Tuwina, in 
‘“* Sunday Afternoon.” 





SOME SPUNKY BIRDS. 


Our cat’s name is Tige. It is short for 
Tigridia. Heis spotted and marked like 
the elegant Tigridia blossom. : 

We used to call him Nimrod, he was 
such a ‘“‘ mighty hunter.” The neighbors 
used to borrow him when their ratification 
meets grew so noisy as to need @ moderator. 
Sometimes Maria would come over from 
Mrs. Em’s, and ring the bell, and say: ‘Is 
Tige at home? There’s mice.” 

And Mrs. Aitch would say: ‘Can Tige 
spend the night with us? We've rats,” 

And the next day they would say : ‘‘ Much 
obliged. He cleaned them all out.” 

But Tige is a changed and humble cat. 
He is a conquered cat, and conquered by 
—a pair of oid robins! 

They began 4 nest in the apple tree in our 
back yard. Tige smiled; for Tige, in his 
way, is very fond of birds—especially at 
his breakfast time. He let them get their 
nest well under way, aud then he went for 
them. He crept up the tree, lay across the 
nest—and waited. 

The robins came, and our hitherto invin- 
cible Tige found his Waterloo, 

They pecked his eyes, they pecked his 
nose, they pecked the top of his elegant 
head. Out of the tree he scrambled and 
fell; and they swooped down upon him, and 
with their claws they pulled out great 
bunches of the handsome fur of his hand- 
some back. He ran for the house, and they 
followed him to the very thbreshoid. Theo 
they filled the air with their angry opinions. 
They scolded, detied, and threatened—and 
Tige gave in. 

Now those robins hop close to our back 
door and look saucily into our back win- 
dows. ‘They are feeding their fledylings 
now. Tige sees the dainty morsels of their 
long, tender necks—and walks away. He 
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has given up the back yard to them, while 
he goes in and out the front way, and lies 
in the parlor, on his scarlet damask cush- 
ion—a conquered cat.— Wide Awake, 





NOT THE GOOSE FOR HER SET. 


I was riding with Charles Dickens one 
day, when he suddenly woke the echoes 
with one of his bursts of laughter. On 
my asking, with the smile of anticipation, 
what the joke was, he took from his pocket 
a letter just received from Harriet Marti- 
neau, Who was staying at Tynemouth, for 
her health, and who had noticed the fol- 
lowing incident of life in lodgings: 

In the same house as the authoress were 
sojourning a good natured woman, com- 
fortable in person and in circumstances, 
and not a little vulgar; and on the floor 
above, a lady in delicate health, of strait- 
ened income, but of distinguished con- 
nections, a8 she proclaimed to the Tyne- 
mouth world. As Mrs. A. below was sit- 
ting down one day all alone to her midday 
dinner of roast goose, it seemed to the good 
soul that even her enjoyment of so excel- 
lent a bird would be increased by partici- 
pation with the solitary, sickly, ana ill-fed 
Mrs. B. above. She, therefore, cut some 
delicate slices from the breast and sent 
them up between two hot plates, accompa- 
nied by sage, and onions, and gravy, and 
her compliments, by the hands of Betty, 
the maid. There was an ominous, an aw- 
ful pause of songs duration; and then Betty 
came down again, paler, with the luncheon 
untouched between the two hot plates, and 
on the top of them a note, which was to 
this eff-ct, verbatim: ‘‘ Mrs, &. will thank 
Mrs. A. to disseminate her goose in her 
own sphere.” —London World. 
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CHAMPION 
(Spouting) 


SPRING 
WATER. 


SARATOGA, N. Y. 


For sale by all respect- 
able Druggists and deal- 
ers in Mineral Waters, on 
Draught and in Bottles. 


; THE CHAMPION 
~ SPOUTING SPRING 


= contains a very large 
preponderance of the elements which render min- 
eral waters valuable as medicine, and which are in 
constant use by Physicians of the various schools; 
and the remarkable cure of some of the prevailing 
diseases has given the water of this spring great 
favor aciong professional men. 

For Headache or Gisurdered state of the Stom- 
ach, arising frum the use of wines or hearty eating. 
itis a fine correctiv , giving immediate relief. It is 
invaluable for the treatment of Biliousness, Dys- 
pepsia Constipation, Piles, Rheumatism, Neuraigia, 
Cutaneous Diseases, Scrofula, etc., and, owing to the 
—- of Lithia, Magnesia,and Bi-Carbovate of 

zime, is recommended by Physicians for Bright’s 
Disease of the Kidneys and Diseases of the Bladder. 

The constant and increasing success of the CHAM- 
PION WATER is due to its hygien.c propertics. It 
is refreshing and healthful and should be found in 
every home. 





“THE GREAT A 


—_— 


Oroers addressed to CHAMPION SPOUTING SPRING, 
Saratoua, N. Y., or to the Company’s office, 205 Kust 
oo Street, New York, will receive prompt atten- 
tion, 


The SINGER New Family Sewing 


Machine. We are ey a Machine exactly like 
it.SendforCireular LYON 8. N.Y. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE have bad so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tut INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we bave 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a vear. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co's. 
IMPROVED c 
MUSIC 


y & 
| PAPER FILE. 
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TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 Numbers (6 mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 “(8 mos.), * - 75 
4 “  (lmonth),, “ * 35 
2 “ (2weeks), “ Me 20 
1 Number (1 week) his “ 10 
52 Numbers, after s months, > 3.50 
52 be after 6 months, . 4.00 


¢ Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a Registered 
Letter. The present registration system is virtually 
an absolute protection against losses by mail, and 
all Postmasters are obliged to register letters when- 
ever requested to do s0. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, asre- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Bex 3787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1.—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them unca Jed for, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

PER AGATH LINE. EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch, 300 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. 'Last Paged& Business Notice 
i. Seer L |b eae 
4times (one month). 70c.| 4 times (one month 
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ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL Wetnees. .. 290 DOLLARS PER AGATE 


RELIGIOUS NOTIOBS..,......... FIFTY CENTS A LINE, 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 

Payments for advertising must be made in advance 

Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-@. Bex 37*7 Wew York Oty. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
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Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named 3n addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tue Inns. 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 





Rea. Price. 
Agriculturist ...... eo cccccescooce $130 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly............seee08 860 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 3800 
Frank Leslie’s Lilustrated Weekly. 360 400 
Godey's Lady’s Beok (with chromo 

““The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 270 800 
H r’s Magazine........esese0 860 400 
Harper’s Weekly..........esee0 - 360 400 
Harper’s Bazar....... uudkewadanee 8360 400 
Home Journal...........sseeeees 175 200 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with 

chromo ‘* Woodland Treas- 

WIGS cncdccesccccee aceeecceee 110 1 30 
Ladies’ Jourmal.........seeseeeee 8 60 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 860 400 
Littell’s Living Age............6. 750 86800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 2% 3800 
Scribner’s Monthly..............- 8360 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine... 260 8 00 
Tne Literary World (Monthly), 

pe Rae oooee 125 = 0 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 135 16 
The Illustrated Christian Weexly. 225 2 50 
The Christian............ denene - OF 1 00 
Presbyterian rly(newsubs.)310 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 v0 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs.) 450 5 00 
Forest and Stream...............350 400 
Eclectic M Crccccccsecceecee £50 5 00 
Waverley agazine......... eoeee #50) =65, 00 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 8 110 
“ Wide ee ee Se ae 

Magasine for Young People.. 

New York Semi-Weekly Post.....2360 8 00 








PREMIUMS. 
REV. JOSEPH COOK'S WORKS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Brotoay,” 
‘“ TRANSCENDENTALISM,” and ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” a8 es embodying, in a revised 
and corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures. They are pub- 
lished in handsome book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, and retail for 
$1.50 per volume. We will mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, to any subscriber 
of THE INDEPENDENT, new or old, who remits us $3 for for one year, in advance; or any 
two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $5.50 for two years, in 
advance; or the three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for 
8 years, in advance; or the book alone, postpaid, without Tut INDEPENDENT, for $1.5C. 
Extra sheets containing Rev. Josepn Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th to 
Dec. 27th can be obtained at this office for Twenty-five Cents extra. 
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GREAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 











in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well P 


known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 

1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages, 

2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. ™ 

& David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzslewit. 530 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 

7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pp. 
8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 

9. Bleak House. 532 pages. 

10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 


11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
Notes. 506 pages. 

12. A Tale of Two Gities, and Great Expectation 
514 pages. 

13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 
Stories. 3856 pages. 

15. The Mystery of Kdwin Drood, A Child’s History 
ef England, Master Humphrey's Clock ete, 
560 pages. 


Each additional Subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS sss DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 
greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of 
extra —, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 
and gould. Each volume furthermore contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
the celebrated American Artist, Sot. Eytineg, Jk. The original cost of the stereot 


lates alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
ickens himself wrote: 


‘‘They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard) 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per 
sonally to Subscribers when desired. The following Premiums are also given for one 
subscription, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 26x36. 
By Ritchie, one of the most celebrated engravers in the well 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best artists in the country 
(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his 
entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, 
and Smith. The —— oil painting has recently been presented to the United States 
Government by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, who paid for the same $25,000. 

This engraving should find a place in every oftice or home in the country. ° 


‘AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 
24x381¢. By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of the 
United States. 

‘““CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘‘Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘*Ex-Vice President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘‘“EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have already been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be found in any 
other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 
‘‘written in a spirit of enthusiasm aad aficction, which there has been no effort to disguise, the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and observation, frag- 
mentary, but TRUE in all essential particulars. There has been no yo nee to select from, 
embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. e incidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
throughout these pages to portray the man as he was revealed to me, without any att: mpt at 
idealization.” 

The book is crowded full of stories, anecdotes and other interesting matter, illustrating the 
character and genius of this gifted man. It gives u better insight into his *‘ inner life’’ than 
can be found elsewhere, and 1s altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever published. 

This really wondorful book (the copyright of which » vow owned by THE INDEPENDENT 
will be sent by mail, po e paid, at the regular price, $1.503 or it will be given away as a _ 
mium to EVERY sUBSC IBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.0 for one year’s su pti 
in advance. For 5 Subscribers (and $15.00) an extra copy of the book will be given. 

REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums are given awa tage prepaid, to any 
person paying $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE INDEPEND. , in advance. 


We give but ONE premium for ONE year’s subecription. 


Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
Siew THE INDEPENDENT, 


Post-office Box 2787,- = «= = 251 Broadway, N.Y. 
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farm and Garden, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested, 


THE ART OF J amas GARDEN- 








BY HENRY KR. ELLIOT. 





We sball enteron no encomiums of Japan- 
ese gardens. There they are—in the castle, on 
Kndan, in Mito Yashiki, fn Shiba rikiu, at 
Asakusa, slong the road to Oji, in Muakojima— 
and there we hope they wil] remain forever. 
Tokio is by po means specially celebrated in 
Japan for beautiful specimens ; but, compared 
with foreign cities, it is all that even Mr. Eden 
paints it, As against Cheapside or Canal 
Street, the Ginza or Honcho are themselves 
jeesamine bowers, and passers-by as sylvan as 
we sby sprites of Collins— 

“ Peeping from forth their alleys green.” 

The special feature in Japanese gardening, 
or that which ranks next to ite intrinsic beauty, 
is its universality. Notcontent with a few 
grand parks, the Japanese, rich or poor, rustic 
or urban, is not satisfied without his private 
patch of land, which he cen manipulate to suit 
his fancy. Hence, we see, on the one hand, 
gardens like those of Mr. Okuma, which vie 
with the best public resorts in splendor, and, 
on the other, tiny boxed affairs, where a whole 
landscape in minfature rests on a stand. Nor 
shall we fail to notice that the commonest 
tradesmen or even the jin rikisha company 
have often evclosed by bamboo railing a few 
feet of the pavement, and decorated the pro- 
tected space with simple flowers in a pleas'ng, 
artistic grouping. 

As might be presumed, considerable liter- 
ature ex'sts on the subject, both scientific and 
artistic in character. The first-named de- 
scription of treatises we shall not undertake 
to criticise, but ask attention merely to a 
brief review of some works which treat of 
gardening as an art. Two publications of this 
kind of good reputation are the Chikuzan 
Teizoden, in six volumes, and the Kinseijofu, 
in three volumes, the latter by the noted 
Asakusa gardener, Morita Robusaburo; and 
the information and principles contained in 
these treatises will form the base of the re- 
marks that follow. 

FLOWER-POTS AND HOT-HOUSES, 


In treating this subject a natural method 
will be to consider the culture of single 
plants, and advance from that to their more 
complex arrangement in gardens. Pots, says 
one author, bear to plants the relation 
of frames to pictures, scabbards to swords, 
or dress to human beings. If, therefore, 
we are fond of plants, we will wish them 
to appear in suitable state. And we may con- 
cefve that the flowers themselves are not in- 
sensible to their circumstances. Moreover, as 
the satisfaction of one want only leads to new 
desires, when we have procured a worthy pot, 
we wish a handsome stand t» rest it on, and a 
good conservatory in which to house our 
treasures against the extremes of the weather. 

We need not say to readers in Japan that 
these flower-pots are to be found of all sorts, 
siges, and prices. Their selection is largely 
guided by the buyer’s taste, experience, and 
needs ; but gardeners, under the influence of 
associated ideas in art, so prevalent in this 
country, have come to join special plants with 
pots of a particular kind. These receptacles, 
again, are given names from their shape, uses, 
or style of decoration. Thus we have the pot 
of the morning-glory and the peony; the kuro 
and the shiro lsuba, from their similarity to 
the black and white guards of swords; the 
chrysanthemum, dragon, landscape pots; sev- 
eral named from the number of sides they pos- 
sess; and others taking a general designation 
from their place of manufacture, as the Owari 
bachi. Stands offer less scope for artistic in- 
vention and fewer varieties exist. The author 
of the Kinseijofu gives about two dozen speci- 
mens, however ; some very graceful and others 
sufficiently odd. 

Boxes, more or less elaborate, for the recep- 
tidn and protection of plants, have, it would 
appear, a Chinese origin, as the severity of the 

climate in the northern provinces of that coun- 
try renders some such expedient desirable. 
The small hot-houses are commonly made of 
wood and paper, with a slanting surface in 
front, to allow the full strength of the sun to 
act. A door may be drawn over this fore part 
in the night or in too extremesunshine; and for 
further protection the whole ie often wrapped 
in cloths or grass mats. This arrangement of 
plants sllows us to enjoy them without ex- 
posure te rain or noontide heate, and takes 
from every ove all excuse for neglect of flow- 
ers. We hear it said sometimes: “I would 
cultivate plants had I a suitable plot of 
ground.’”’ “ Unhappy fellow!” exclaims our 
gardener author. “Such a speech proves you 
would have ro garden had you boundless 
space; for it shows you have no love for plants. 
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If you had, you would find eufficient room for 
some, however cramprd your quarters.”’ And 
he proceeds to show how flowers may be culti- 
vated indoors, ia cupboards and on shelves, 
on the roof, and, by mean’ of posts, even ina 
pond. Besides, he adds, imagination goes a 
great way. A person thus endowed may fancy 
afoot a thousand miles. We may suppose a 
small branch a huge dragon, the white leaves 
to be snow, and Jong pendant leaves the water- 
fall of Kebe. So viewed, so loved, they will 
delight and refresh the spirits and prove a 
panacea for every fll; nor would we sell them 
for athousand yen. Deep, indeed, should be 
our gratitude to Sano, who first taught the use 
of such artificial gardens. Besides these 
common boxes, we have the hot-house proper, 
desizned for the culture of exotics, of which 
there exists a number of esteemed styles. 
Sometimes they are permanent structures; and 
again we have them inthe form of drawers, 
which may be moved about as seems expedient. 

There is, quaintly observes Mr. Rokusaburo, 
at this point, a little difference between those 
who like and they who love flowers. The lat- 
ter do not think what flowers require or spend 
care in scientific nurture of their favorites ; 
but just enjoy their beauty whenin bloom. A 
person who likes flowers will, on the contrary, 
study their habits, be thoughtfully attentive to 
their needs of soil, light, air, and food, and tend 
them so carefully that the plants may never sus- 
pect they have been ravished from their native 
earth and are blossoming in exile among 
strangers, It is well if the deception be in- 
deed complete, and they never have occasion to 
weep when the cheat is discovered. 


SOME FAMOUS PINES, 

Passing from the flowers that deck the 
lawn or bloom in pots, we are led to 
consider the tree that of all others is 
supposed to reflect taste and skill in the 
gardener. It is raid that four hundred 
varieties of the pine may be distinguished, 
though such a classification would be based, 
most likely, upon differences in shape, rather 
than on strictly botanical distinctions. Some 
of the most famous specimens are mentioned 
and depicted in volume second of the Kinsei- 
jofu; and, as the list is a curious one, we will, 
speaking in the fashion of our subject, trans- 
plant it in these columns. 

The old pine at Banshiu, near Kobe, also 
called the pine of Alol, or “ growing io apair.”’ 
This isa famous double tree. 

Hitotsu matsu, or single pine, at Karasaki in 
Omi, on the shore of Lake Biwa. This is well 
known for its huge size and extended branches, 
which cover a large space of ground jutting 
into the lake. 

Sanko no matsu, at Koyasan, the holy moun- 
tain in Kishiu. The tree has a very regular 
triangular form. 

Fujishiro no matsu, also in Kishiu, about 
seventy feet high, among whose branches a 
kind of fuji blooms once in thirty-three years. 

Jindaimatsu, in Yuri, in the old province of 
Dewa, about two hundred feet high. This is 
one of the three tallest pines in the empire, 
the other two being located in Musashi and 
Joshiu, 

Renri matsu, consort pine, in Shinshiu pro- 
vince, curious for the trunk parting and growing 
in a double form. 

Eigo matsu, inthe temple of Yanagishima, 
near Tokio. This was once a camp of Yori- 
tomo ; and after the battle this tree was planted 
to commemorate the event by a daimio named 
Chiba Tsunetane. 

Iwane matsu, at Kioto, celebrated for its 
sprawling character and the singular growth 
of its roote among the rocks, 

Tako matsu, in Echizen, whose branches ex- 
tend a hundred feet from the shore seaward. 

Neigari matsu, in Kishiu, with curiously 
twisted roots growing above ground. 

A pine near Osaka, owned by a merchant, 
seven feetin bight and three hundred in cir- 
cumference. Residents in Tokio have the op- 
portunity to see an imitation of this singular 
growth in the grounds of the Dai Gaku. The 
Tokio specimen is but an itnitation, however; 
not growing, as would seem, from a single 
trunk, but trimmed to give such an impres- 


sion. 

We have digressed to give this partial list 
from the fact that pine trees, especially of 
quaint shapes, are a characteristic feature of 
all good gardens and their culture is a special 
study by nurserymen. 

LANDSCAPE GARDENS. 

But it is rather with regard to the grouping 
of plants than the details of their cultivation 
that art allies itself to agriculture; and, hence, 
we shall not pursue, at this time and in this 
connection, the author of the Kinseijofu in his 
lectures on grafting, trimming, and transplant- 
ing, but proceed to the Chikuzan Teizoden, 

which treats of what may be called the com- 
position of gardeus. In making sansui, or land- 
scape gardens, theauthor of this work says the 
most difficult step is the first—the forming of a 
happy design. After this the features requir- 
ing the greatest skill are those involved in the 





judicious management of rock and foliage. 


To assist the gardener in these directions, many 
rules are given, with the one comprehensive 
law governing all that the artifical landscape 
must copy Nature with such intelligent sym- 
pathy that the beholder may not distinguish 
whether it be tbe handiwork of man or 
God. It is unnecessary to poiot out to the 
reader that a mere counterfeit of a natural 
landscape is not the object designed; but 
rather a faithful and fond rerendering of the 
beauties of ‘‘this universal frame.’’ Conven- 
tional here, as elsewhere, the Japanese land- 
scape artist follows in his plan some classic and 
ideal theme—as the scenery about Rozan or 
Seiko, in Chins, representing within his bound- 
ary of half a rood, or half an acre, or half a 
yard the forests, precipices, and lakes of these 
or like scenes, 

THE STONES IN A GARDEN. 

A pretty feature of Japanese pleasure-grounds 
ia the artfully artless disposition of stones. 
This branch of the subject is a study fn itself. 
Shops are to be found devoted to the business 
of procuring and dealing in various kinds of 
rock, whether preserved in their natural shape 
or cut into approved forms, Several large 
shops of this character exist on the Honjo side 
ofthe city. Every garden, we are told, should 
have certain stones. Among these are the 
Nishinseki, or the two holy stones; the Sbiu- 
jinjima, or guest island, with several peculiar 
stones; and certain others in connection with 
the real or suggested waterfall and the 
bridges. These stones are divided, according 
to their shape, into two main classes; those 
whose hight exceeds the width being called 
yo, and those which are more long than high 
being known asin. The two terms may be 
freely translated as positive and negative re- 
spectively, or masculine and feminine. As a 
rock-hed of a waterfall belongs naturally to 
the in clase, stones of yo accompany it; and 
this pairing of the metallurgical sexes is fol 
lowed in many similar combinations. Each 
part of a garden has its appropriate groups of 
stones, whose names and offices might be 
translated at length, did space permit. Thus 
there are four or more stones, called the re- 
ceiver, the valley, that which divides the 
waves, and others which are placed in the 
vicinity of a waterfall. Another group marks 
the disappearance of the stream at the oppo- 
site side of the landscape. The two import- 
ant islands in the lake, the guest and the host, 
have each its complement. Then there is the 
reihaiseki, or bowing stone, whose office, rave 
as indicated in the name, is obscure. Other 
stones, placed at certain spots on bill or in the 
valley, are fancifully entitled hill-top, between- 
the-hills, hill-slope, cloud-stone, fog-stone, 
moon-stone, wayside, etc., etc. A large over- 
hanging rock near the water is called Ingio in, 
a shadow where fish may play. The 
Uwazea seki or Shoza seki is a name 
applied to a flat stone beneath trees 
similar in shape toa famous seat of ancient 
holy priests in India, and thus by its associa- 
tions a favorable spot for serious meditation. 
A division answering somewhat to the yo and 
in above mentioned {fs ritsu and riyo, names of 
musical tones, by which are designated, in 
this connection, stones that are steady or in- 
clined to fall unless supported. Riyo stones, 
therefore, are considered as suggesting melan- 


.choly, while the sturdier ritsu furnish compar- 
‘{sons for prosperous joy. As we have both 


happiness and grief in life, we should include 
both these symbols in our gardens; but the 
foreboding sort should be placed in the rear, 
so that our visitors may not be pained by a 
needless display of such gloomy emblems. 


THE TREATMENT OF WATER. 


An essential feature of every garden is wa- 
ter, actual or suggested. In general, this is in- 
troduced on a high level, sweeps over an arti- 
ficfal precipice,and winds through a meadow, 
tillit disappearsin an opposite forest. The 
best example in Tokio is that of Fuki Age. 
These waterfalls are supported to imitate the 
classic Rozan, or Riomon,in China. In the gar- 
dens of priests, however, we often have 
copies of the waterfalls of Munechi, in India, 
Geographers do not allude to these torrents ; 
but no doubt they are very sublime. They are 
presumed to come from the snowy bights of 
Taisetsusan (wherever that is), and to descend 
in four streams to the plain. The eastward— 
for these rivers, as they are arsociated with the 
cardinal virtues, follow the cardinal points of 
the compass—the eastward is styled the 
‘mouth of the silver ox, that in the south the 
mouth of the golden elephant, and that in the 
west the mouth of the lion, and that of the 
north the mouth of the emerald horse. These 
waterfalls are surrounded by peculiar stones, 
as we have seen, upon or between which they 
dash to the plein, and then run through a nest 

meadow to the further side of the garden. Usu- 
ally, in its eourse the brook widens into a lake, in 
which an island is placed, called Horefsan (Ely- 
sian Mountain), whose shape in general resem- 
bles that of a tortoise. The shape of feet, head, 
‘and tail is given by judiciously-placed stones 





and from the middle of its back a pine tree 
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rises. This island is connected with the main- 
land by bridges—often a monolith of surprising 
size. Bridges are also placed at various places 
along the stream and sometimes directly over 
the edge of the waterfall. Residents of Tokio 
will recall the fine stonework of this ebaracter 
in Fuki Age and the Sho Kon Sha gardens and 
the quaint Chinese bridge in Mito yashiki. 


THE WORDS OF MUSOKOKUSHI, 

We have but begun to notice the muin fea- 
tures of national gardening; but the subject 
swells like the genie in the ‘“‘ Arabian Nights,”’ 
who, orce loosed from the battle, dilated till 
be seemed to fill the heavene. We shall not 
attempt, then, to cope further with so very 
discouragingly vast a theme ; but retreat under 
cover of a eententious remark of a learned 
ancient. ‘‘From olden times,’’ saith Musoko- 
kuehi, “we call a garden sansui when it in- 
cludes mountains, trees, and water. Almost 
every one likes to see and to possess them ; but 
some desire them only boastfully to show to 
others, while others care for them only to 
gratify a fondness for the curious. Such per- 
sons I call only lovers of dirt, not Nature. A 
famous Chinece poet, Hakurakuten, made a 
small pond, ’tis said, ard plant'd bamboo 
thickets round about. And it was bis favorite 
custom to exclaim: ‘The bamboo for my 
friend, and the lake for my teacher.’ For the 
bamboo, thus vacant in the mid-t, might desig- 
nate an empty-headed, jovial comrade ; while 
the Jake was clear and pure. The wish and 
the power to see such lessons, such beauties in 
a garden will justify me in calling a person a 
true lover of Nature.’”” We might, perhaps, 
add to these words the philosophy of Liev Chi 
Altangi, the citizen of the world, who has been 
indulging in a reminiscence of the gardens at 
Quamsi. ‘A very small extent of ground,’’ 
he writer, ‘‘is enough for an elegant taste. The 
greater room is required if magoificence {fs in 
view. There is no spot, though ever so little, 
which a ekillful designer might not thus im- 
prove so as to convey a delicate allegory and 
impress the mind with truths the most useful 
and necessary.”’ 

A WANT AND A WISH. 

Iu bringing these desultory sketches on 
Japanece drawing and its applications iv art- 
gardening to aclose, we may «xpress a hope 
that they have awakened or strengthened a 
purpose in eome qualified person to develep 
the themes comprehended under the broad title 
of Japanese Art, as they deserve. Who will 
be the Vasari of Japan? Will not some intelli- 
gent and industrious citizen of Dai Nippon 
enter on this task with devotion, and persevere 
in his labors until the world is furpvished with 
a standard history, full, accurate, and interest- 
ing, of national art ? Permit us to imagine such 
a work done. The learned and patient author 
bas acquatoted himself with all the Ntersture 
existing upon the subject; has traveled ex- 
tensively, and, furnished with special facilities, 
has penetrated intothe most zealously guarded 
collections, in palace, sanctuary, and private 
gallery; the best contemporary artists and en- 
gravers have exercised their sk!1! in reproduc- 
ing originals; and we have a series of volumes 
rich in autbentic memories and pictorial sug- 
gestions of the classic artists of Japan. Such 
a work could hardly be prosecuted in a merce- 
nary spirit; yet we feel it would, with ordinary 
businees sagacity, yield its author fortune, as 
wellas fame. And it would afford a patriot a 
noble opportunity to celebrate his country in a 
field, recognized amongst the worthiest of 
human attention, wherein Japan’s claims to 
regard are cordially acknowledged by lovers of 
the beautiful in every nation. 
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PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE AT 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


EXPERIMENTS IN POTATO CULTURE. 


4 

In this test the potatoes (‘‘ Early Rose’’) were 
planted May 10th. The soil a sandy loam, un- 
mapured, and only moderately fertile. Each 
plat consisted of a single row, fifty feet in 
length. Tbe rows were four feet apart and 
the seed was dropped eighteen inches apart iu 
the row. The following is the yield in pounds : 
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in No. 3. The first to come up were the medi- 
um-sized whole potatoes in Plat 2; second, the 
seed ends in Plat 6. Potatoes Jess than an 
average-sized hen’s egg were classed as small. 


II. 
VARIETIES, 


We planted and cultivated with considera- 
ble care the Centennial collection of five hun- 
dred varieties of potatoes received from Dr. 
F. M. Hexamer. This collection consisted of 
a single tuber of each variety, many of them 
extremely small, and was planted the last of 
May. Many of the varieties appeared to be 
running out; and this fact, together with the 
severe drought,caused quitea number to wither 
and die after making a feeble growth. The 
greater part of the collection, however, did 
admirably, and it was very interesting, as well 
as instructive, to notice the variations in vigor 
of growth, yield, and quality of so many vari- 
eties. Some that showed signs of marked de- 
generation appeared to revive, and there can 
be no doubt that potatoes are often improved 
by a change of soil and climate. Planting 
tubers year after year for sced is a somewhat 
unnatural process, and there is a constant 
tendency to deteriorate. How far this tenden- 
cy may be averted by change of location is 
the object of some experiments we have just 
begun. 

III. 
EFEECTS OF DIFFERENT FERTILIZERS. 


An experiment was conducted to test the 
effects of different fertilizers upon the potato. 
A plat of ground, consisting of a moderately 
fertile sandy loam, was deeply and thoroughly 
plowed, harrowed, and then marked out into 
drills three feet apart and five inches deep, 
with a one-horse plow. The plat was then 
divided into ten equal divisions, to each of 
which one of the following fertilizers was ap- 
plied: farm-yard manure ; bone meal (Lister 
Bio.’s); superphosphate (Lister Bro.’s); 
etuperphospbate (Syracuse); Pacific guano; 
Peruvian guano. Hen-manureinplatl. Farm- 
yard manure was applied to the bottom of the 
drills, covered lightly with soil, upon which 
the potatoes were dropped. 

In No. 2 the seed was dropped in the bottom 
of the drills, and a like amount of the same 
manure as was used ‘in No. 1 was placed di- 
rectly upon it, and over this a light covering of 
soil, The bone-meal, superphosphates, guano, 
hen-manure, and Stockbridge fertilizer were 
evenly distributed in the drills and thoroughly 
ine rporated with the soil before the potatoes 
were planted. In plat 10 no fertilizer was 
used. The variety of potato planted was the 
Early Rose. The seed consisted of medium- 
sized whole potatoes, cut into halves, a single 
plece being dropped every eighteen inches and 
covered about five inches deep. The following 
table shows the result of the experiment : 
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It will be seen from this table that Lister 
Bro.’s ground bone gives the best results. In 
plot 2, where the farm-yard manure was ap- 
plied on top of the seed, the total yield was 
nearly as much as iv plot 3, but the proportion 
of small potateesis much greater. The Stock- 
bridge fertilizer showed the least effect, the 
results being hardly equal to those of the un- 
fertilized plot.—The Husbandman. 
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COMPOST FOR GARDENS. 





In China vegetable matter of every avail- 
able kind is collected during the summer, and 
mixed with peat-earth and such other refuse 
as may be at hand. When entirely dryit is 
fired, and allowed to burn slowly until con- 
sumed. It is then like finely-powdered earth, 
This material is used solely as a fertilizer for 
the seed when planted, and causes extraordi- 
nary vigor to the young plants. Although we 
do not recommend the tireless labor used by 
the Chinese in their cultivation, for the rea- 
son that labor is not cheap enough with us, 
nevertheless gardeners and florists, and all 
those who are obliged to use special fertilizers 
in tillage, may take a lesson here io thus pre- 
paring a cheap compost for various uses on 
the garden and farm, 

If this ash be mixed with ordinary compost, 
it will be found to add greatly to its value. 
It may also be used mixed with any of the 
commercial fertilizers, or used by iteelf in the 
drill with the seed, or about plants when 
transplanted. It will cause immediate growth, 
and hold the plant vigorous until the roots 
can gain foothold. The owner of any subur- 
ban home ought not to find it difficult thus to 


gardener and the florist will only be Imited in 
the quantity he makes by that of the material 
at hand.— Ohio Farmer. 
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The Patent Self-Acting Cow-Milker Manufacturing Co. 
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Ask your Druggist for it, or send (or Circular to 


N. B. PHELPS, Propaictor, 
No. 6 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 


— Luccaro’ S PAPYROGRAPH 


is a new invention 
for the rapid pro- 
duction or fac-simile 
copies of any Writ- 
ine, Drawiny, or oth- 
er work which can 
be done with pen 
and ink. 


ADTOGRAPH 
LETTERS, 





Circulars, Music, ete. 
are first written upon 

ash: eu of porwr. in 
the usual way,and from this written shee 


50@ COPIES PER HOUR 


may be ITT upon any kind of eid ape or other 
materiai, in a common Copying Pre 


This ie we Most Simple. KR vid, asd Econem- 
| Process yet disc vered. 


ei are already in successful use in Gov- 
ernmen: Offices, Colleges, Academies, Public and 
Private Sohvoils, sailway and insurance Offices. 
Also by business men, lawyers, clergymen, Sunday- 
sehool superintendents, onaries, and others. 
The Simmons Hardware Co., Oot St. Louis, says of 
it: “Our Pap prrosee rf. purchased some time since, 
00 « Fear satisfaction. Would not be withoat it 
or & yea: 
For specimens of work, price-list, etc. address, 
with stam 


THE PAPYROGRAPH CO.,. 
43 and 45 Shetucket Street, Nerwich, Conn. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 


UBY & PEARL 
Surfuce-Bumning, OW Sel-Teudng, 


LINTON “si 


Brick Lined 
Revertible Flue Furnace. ) Fire-Pot. 


RYSTAL ss” 


Cas t y ron 
Surface Burning Furnace, 


Fire-Pot. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Trey, , New York, Cleveland, Chieage 


BEATTY. 




















PLA NUS Amctier vattie on hign prices RavING 


FF see Beatty'vin leant Movers Nowteeaat tal tales reply (nent free) (sent free) 
FR cen beste baying Piano or Organ. Read my latest circular. 
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THE NEW YORK 


Hstab 
EVERYIMPROVEMENTSINCE, 
HI Coders RY mail promptly at- 
caning, w “a. “JORDAN, Prop., 


437 and 439 Went 45tb Street. 


FINE HATS, 


SILK, CASSIMERE, AND FELT, 
RETAILED at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
J.H. DAY Manufacturer, 
25 Walker St., near Church St., N. ¥. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
m Rye ed 

and sf John me New York 
and 197 Lake 8t., Chicago. 












Hydrants, Street Washers, 


Wonxs Fertig P Mee oA 1882 








SPENGERIA 


mahoce, of very style of En- 
. A Sample of for tr 


STEEL Gs a 


your tationer fer the 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Oo. 
NEW YOuK. 


PENS. 














N. a- -» Agent for 
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Long Range, 4 none e 
Double-Barreled Guns, $ 


Seuc three-cent stam for " Hrustrated Catalog 4 
Record of t so QB 
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NGTON & SONS. 2x3 Broneway, 


THE DESK OF THE AGE. 


A Marvel of Beauty and ——— 


the colsteeted no ipo sare ln ths onnelpal ; 
o entry 

desks 2 apparent at a 

any 


ake that 
pace te oe foeviousiy ut aoe that ee ai 


and t ‘tmon ‘aoner't 
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of the operator as sea) 


wares ed in three sizes and in two differen 


a opportunity is now offered 5. Wedwoed ra of this 
d rates for 
ons 9) a ee full particulars enclose 3-cent alte 


on the inrtailment plan 


THE WOOTON DESK CO. (Designers and M«nutacturers). , Ind. 
Circulars and full information furnished on application, by T. G. SELLEW, 111- olis, Street, 
New York andy vicintty. 
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t-hand door, filled riuck of t filing-voxes. Bverz 
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use of a lifetime, One 8 entire 
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PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. Military, sporting, B Hunting, apd ine Se Rifles. 
Sporting and Hunting, fio. } Model a 
Target Mid-range 


ard. 


and Price. Liet for March, 1£78, also ‘ “Treatise on Rifle 
Matel,’ *Hinte and Help iy in the. Choice of a Rifle, 
AKMORY, Iiten, N.Y. 
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35 66 37 4 and upward 





Received the Highest Award from th 


or 
Something New for Walls, Ceilings, ete. 


32 Burl ing, Silty. Ns 


AVHBHRILL PAINT, 


MIRSD READY FOR US 





Tmatiagions. 
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ia CB eee ag, and Kailread corpvrations in the Unite id State 


ws actuated by 
Matters and users Jot such BL 


BLAKE'S STONE AND ORE BREAKER AND CRUSHER. 


nard and brittle substances to any size. Endorsed by the Jeading Mining, 


and Foreign Countrtes 


ac 
hibit -d and bancrede of 5 Amana 8 of the highest  Sharacter. 
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LAKE Ont ORUSHER ‘co. * New Haven, Conn. 
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glass of the 


add?Ples. 


azo) STONE IN THE BLADDER. 
Sql 


E BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS 


TAKETHE PLACE OF THE. SURGEON’S KNIFE. 


WM. C. WOLFF, of Point Coupee Parish, La., bas recently 
received astonishing and perfect relief from these Waters 
in acase of STONE IN THE BLADDER, after his condition was 
pronounced hopeless by his medical advisers. A Stone placedin a 


Water dissolved to a fine dust in three hours. 


case, fully reported and wel! attested, will be sent to and 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 





[ns vane 








BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


ESTERBROOK & CQ 


FALCON PEN. 





SEWINGIMA 
CHINE istte pe 
selltng and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch, is simple incon- 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 
noiseless. It is almost 


— for r 
to sell tn 


Melasmeatitios 


ts ed 
w ly for fem to 
nine b wing Ma- 
mo o* eve- 





Manufactured by 


CHURCH CUSHIONS, 


the American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREET, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED sal, 


PIONEER PAINT. WORKS, 
Strictly Pure White Lead, 


RED LEAD, LITHARGE COLORS, 


made of LEAD and ZINO, 
STANDARD IRON-ORE PAINT. 
Quotations furnished on application. 
OFFICE, 


T., H. NEVIN & CO., 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS, 


67 Fourth Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





FRANK W.- WHITE, 


(Late W. J. ‘GRAHAM. 


LOOKING GLASSES 
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ESCOPES. 


K, Manufacturing Sptictane. 921 
. invites your special attention 4 
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"We, 82 BOWERY, 


New York. 


and Picture Frames, 
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A 
Perfect 
Hair Dressing. 


A Promoter 
of the 
Growth of the Hair. 








A Preparation 
Free from irritating matter. 


ete ore 


BURNETT'S 


COCOAINE. 


For preserving and beautifying the 
Hair,and rendering it dark and glossy. 
The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form, 
a large proportion of deodorized 
Cocoa-nut Oil, 
prepared expressly for this purpose. 
No other compound possesses the pe- 
culiar properties which so exactly suit 
the various conditions of the human 


hair. 
It softens the hair when hard and dry. 
It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 
It affords the richest lustre. 
It remains longest in effect. 


Ttis the Best and Cheapest 
HAIR DRESSING 
In the World. 
DIRECTIONS. 

Apply with the hand, ora soft brush, 
every other day, or as often as the case 
may require, rubbing it thoroughly 
into the roots of the hair. 

Toremove Dandruff, Scurf,&c.,wash 
the head with Burxert’s KaLuiston, 
rub dry with a towel, and apply the 
Cocoaine as directed. 

PREPARED ONLY BY 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 
BOSTON. 


Entered according to Act of © enerens, in the year 
a oy Joszen Bouwert & Co.,in the Clerk's 
of the District Court of the ‘Distrles of Mass. 


























BUFFALO SCALE C0.’S. 


Patent Combination Beam makes 


siictatife|s 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Send for Illustrated Price-List of 


Scales, of all Kinds and Sizes. 


Buffalo Scale Co., 


BUFFALO, N. Y, 


ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL ORDER 
FOR SIX DOLLARS. 
we will send by mail UNH-HALF DOZEN of our 
CELEBRATED CHARTE OAK CITY 
SHIRTS, 


uplaundried, guaranteed perfect, and unexcelled by 
any shirt inthe market. Made of first quality Wam- 





two styles. Neck Bands finished for Collar Stud. 
Bosoms tor Screw Stud, Cuffs or Cuff Bands for 
Studs, or al) with Buttons, as desired. 
vive size of Collar, jenvth of arm. Measure (arm 
b gers eg orearm to the tront) from center of back 
neck, around eibow, to knuckle-bone of littie 
finger. ‘Also directions bow to finish Booomn. ete, 


TLLOUGH & sO 
Bhine Manatacturord Bavees ‘ord, J. Weta. 


American merinyect s Scale. 


_— Price only $1 50, Weighs up to 24s. 
Agent in Nashua, N. H., made $3? first 
es Ninete een 












seales yékterday in three hours,” etc., 
et ne Church Journal (N.Y.) says: 


= for housekeepers and agents are 
ving great success in selling it.”” 
Sample, prepaid, on coonine of price. 
~ at forstamp. Add 

w. H. THOMP#ON & CO., Ma ufacturers, 
235 Washington street, Boston 


YALE VERTIO‘ L -PELE 
Iron Frame; French Burr; Self-oil- 
ing; Self-feeding: Long Besrings; 
ranged, made, and hn Best are 








Send for Circular. YALE IRON WORKS. NEW 
HAVEN, Conn., U.8. 

















Best BABY CARRIAGE made! Greatest practical 
Ry sehen aie e- ty a or 4 Ag 
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